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SKETCHES 
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TRAVELS IN LONDON. 


MR, DROWl^^S LETTERS TO HIS NEPHEW, 

I T is v'lth the greatest .satisfaction, niy dear Robert, that 1 have 
you as a neighbour, ivithin a couple of miles, of mo, and 
that t have seen you established comfortably in your chambers 
in Fig-ttcc Court. '1 he situation is not cheerful, it is true ; and 
to clamber up three pairs of black creaking stairs is an exercise 
not plexsant to a man wlio never cared for ascending mountains. 
Nor did the performance of the young barri.ster who lives under 
you—^and, it apjx^ars, plays prcitj con.stant]y upon the French 
horn—give me any great pleasure as I sat and partook of 
luncheon in your rooms. Your female attendant or laundress, 
too, struck me from her personal appearance to be a lady 
;iddictcd to the use of ardent spirits ; and the smell of tobacco, 
which you say some old college friends of yours had partaken 
On the night previous, was, I must say, not pleasant in tlie 
chanit>cr5, and 1 even thought might be remarked as lingering 
in your own morning-coat. However, I afn an old fellow. The 
use of cigars has come in since my time (and, I must own, is 
adopted l)y many people of the hrst fashion), and these and 
other inconveniences arc surmounted more gaily by young 
fellows like yourself than by oldsters of my standing. It pleased 
me, however, to see the picture of the old house at home over the 
mantelpiece. Your college prize-books make a very good show 
in your txx>kcascs; and I was glad to remark in the looking- 
glass the cards of both out excellent county Members. The rooms, 
altogether, have a reputable appearance: and I hope, my dear 
fellow, that the Society of the Inner Temple will Have a punctual 
tenant. 
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As you have now completed your academical studies, and are 
about to commence your career in London, I propose, my dear 
Nephew, to give you a few hints for your guidance; which, 
although you have an undoubted genias of your own, yet come 
from a person who has hud considcralde personal experience. 



and, I have no doubt, would be useful to you if you did not 
disregard them, as, indeed, you will most probably do. 

'With your law studies it is not my duty to meddle. I have 
seen you established, one of six pupils, in Mr. Tapeworm’s 
chaTnl)crs in Pump Court, seated on a high-legged stool on a 
foggy day, with your back to a blazing fire. At your father’s 
desire. I have paid a hundred guineas to that eminent special 
pleader, for the advantages which I have no doubt you will 
enjoy, while seated on the highdegged stool in his back-room, 
and rest contented with your mother's prediction that you will 
be Lord Chief Justice some day. May you prosper, my dear 
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fellow! is all I desire. By the way, I should like to know what 
was the meaning of a pot of porter which entered into your 
chamljcrs as 1 issued from them at one o'clock, and trust that it 
was not^vur thirst which was to be quenched with such a beverage 
:it such an hour. 

It is not, then, with regard to your duties as a law student 
that 1 have a desire to lecture you, but in respect of your 
pleasures, arnusements, acquaintances, and general conduct and 
bearing as a young man of the world, 

I will rush into the suljject at once, and exemplify my morality 
in your own person. \\'hy, sir, for instance, do you wear that 
tuft to your chin, and those sham turf]uoise buttons to your 
waistcoat? A chin-tuft is a cheap enjoyment certainly, and the 
twiddling it alx)ut, as I see ytm do constantly, so as to show 
your lower teeth, a harmless aniuseincnl to fill op your vacuous 
hours. And as for waislcoat-butions, you will say, “ I>o not all 
ilie young men wear them, and what can 1 do but buy artificial 
turquoise, as I cannot afford to buy real stones?" 

1 take you up at once, and show you why you ought to ^avc 
off your tip and give up the factitious jewellery. My dear Bob, 
in spile of us and all the Republicans in the world, there are 
ranks and degrees in life and society, and distinctions to bo 
maintained by each man according to his rank and degree. 
You have no more right, as 1 take it, to sport an imp(!rial on 
your chin tlian 1 have to wear a shovel-hat with a rosette, I 
hold a tuft to a man's chin to l)c the centre of a system, so to 
spe.ik, which ought all to correspond and be harmonious—the 
whole tune of a man’s life ought to be played in that key. 

Look, for instance, at Lord Hugo I'itzursc seated in the 
•private bo.x at the Lyceum, by the side of that beautiful cre.'iture 
with the black eyes and the magnificent ix>int-lace, who you 
fancied was ogling you through her enormous spy-glasses, 
I.<ord Hugo has a tuft to his chin, certainly; his countenance 
grins with a perfect vacuity Ijchind it; and his whiskers curl 
crisply round one of the handsomest and stupidest countenances 
in the world. 

But jiBt reckon up in your own mind what it costs him to 
keep up that simple ornament on his chin. I^ook at every 
* article of that amiable and nio.st gentlemanlike—though, 1 own. 
foolish—young man's dress, and see how absurd it is of you to 
attempt to imitate him. Lrok at bis hands (I have the young 
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nobleman perfectly before my mind's eye now); the little hands 
are dangling over the cushion of the box, gloved as tightly and 
delicately as n lady’s. His wristbands arc fastened Up towards 
his elbows with jewellery. Gems and rubies meander down his 
pink shirt-*front and waistcoat. He wears a watch with an 
apparatus of gimcracks at his waistcoat-pocket. He sits in a 
sfilendid side-box, or he simpers out of the windows at" White’s," 
nr you sec him grinning out of a cab by the Serpentine—a lovely 
and costly picture, surrounded by a costly frame. 

Whereas you and T, my good Bob, if we want to see a play, 
do not disdain an order from our friend the newspap<*r editor, 
or to take a scat in the pit. Your watch is your father's old 
hunting-watch. When we go in the Park wc go on foot, or 
at best get a horse up after Ea.ster, and just show in Rotten Row. 
IVt shall never look out of "White’s’’ bow-window. The 
amount of I.ord Hugo's tailor's bill would support you and your 
younger brother. His valet has as good .an allowance as you, 
iKvsides his |X'rqui.sites of old clothes. You cannot afford to 
wear a dandy lord’s cast-off old clothes, neither to imitate those 
which he wear.s. 

'rhen; is nothing disagrei*ablc to me in the notion of a dandy 
nny more than there is in the itlca of a peacock, or a camelopard, 
or a prodigious gaudy tulip, or .an a.sionishingly bright brocade. 
There arc all sorts of anim.'ils, plants, and stuffs in Nature, from 
peacocks to tomtits, and from cloth-of-gold to corduroy, whereof 
the variety Is a.ssuredly intended by Nature, and certainly adds 
to the zest of life. Therefore, I do not say that Lord Hugo is a 
useless Inang, or bestow the least contempt upon him. Nay, it 
is right gratifying and natural that he should be, and be as he 
i.s—^Itandsomc and graceful, splendid and perfumed, beautiful— 
whiskered and empty-headed, a sumptuous dandy and man of 
fashion—and what you young men have denominated "A 
Swell.” 

But a cheap Swell, my dear Robert (and that little chin 
ornament, as well as certain other indications which 1 have 
remarked in your simple nature, lead me to in^^ist upon this 
matter rather strongly with you), is by no means a pleasing 
olqect for our observation, although he is presented to us .so 
frequently. Try, my boy, and curb any little propensity which 
^ou may have to dresses that are too splendid for your station. 
You do not wont light kid-gloves and wristbands up to your 
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elbows, copying out Mr. Taptnvorm's Pleas and Declarations; 
you will only blot them with lawyer's ink over your desk, and 
they will impede your writing: whereas Lord Hugo may 
decorate his hands in any way he likes, because he has little else 
to do with them but to drive cabs, or applaud dancing'girU* 
pirouettes, or to handle a knife and fork' or a toothpick as 
l>econ'ies the position in life which hv fills in so distinguished a 
manner. To be sure, since the days of friend i1*'sop. Jackdaws 
have been held up to ridicule for wearing the plumes of birds 
to whom Nature has aflixed more gaudy tails ; but as Folly is 
constantly reproducing itself, so must .Satire, and our honest 
yl/r. Punch has but to repeat to the men of our generation the 
lessons taught by the good-naturt'd Hiuiehliaek Jus piedccessor. 

Shave off your luft, then, niy bo), and send it to the girl of 
your heart as a token, if >ou like: and I pray you abolish the 
ji-wcllery, towards which 1 clearly see you liave a propensity. 
As you have a plain dinner at home, served comfortably on a 
clean tablecloth, and not a grand service of half-a-dozen 
tuch as we get at our county Member's (and an uncommonly 
good dinner it is loo), so let your dress bo perfectly neat, polite, 
and cleanly, wiihoul any attempts at S))lcnd<mr. Magnificence 
IS the decency of the rich—but it cannot be purchased with 
half-a-guinca a day, which, when 'he rent of your chambers is 
[laid, 1 take to Ik‘ pretty nearly the amount of your worship’s 
income. ^Fliis point, I thought, was rather well illusiraicd the 
other day, in an otherwise silly .and sentimental book which 
I looked over at the Club, called lh«* "Foggarty Diamond" 
(or some such vulgar name) Somebody gives the hero, who 
IS a poor fellow, a di'imond-pin . he is obliged to buy a new 
slock to set off the diamond, then a new waistcoat, to correspond 
with the stock, then a new coal, because the old one is too 
shabby for the nst of his attirefinally, the poor devil is 
ruined by the diamond ornamcnl, which he is forced to .sell, 
as I would rccummcDd you to sell your waistcoat studs, were 
they w'orth anything. 

Rut as you have c good figure and a gentlemanlike deport¬ 
ment, and as every young man likes to be well attired, and 
<^uglil, for the sake of his own advantage and progress in Iffc, 
to show himself to the best advantage, I shall take an early 
opportunity of addressing you on the subject of tailors and 
clothes, w hich at least merit a letter to themselves. 



ON TAILORING--AND TOILETTES IN 

GENERAL. 

-M- 


Our ancestors, rrty dear Btjb, have transiiiitted to you (as >\eU 
as every member of our family) considerable charms of person 
and figure, of which fact, although you arc of course perfectly 
aware, yet, and erjually of course, you have no objection to be 
reminded; and with these' facial and corporeal endowments, 
a few words respecting ilress and tailoring may not be out of 
place; for nothing is trivial in life, and everything to th<* 
philosopher has a meaning. As in the old joke about a 
pudding whicli has two sides, namely, an inside and an outsidi', 
so a coat or n hat has its inside as well as its outside; I mean, 
that there is in a man’s exterior appearance the consequence of 
hrs inward ways of tliought, and a gentleman who dresses too 
grandly, or too absurdly, or too shabbily, has some oddity, or 
insanity, or meanness in his mind, which develops itself some¬ 
how outwardly in the fashion of his garments. 

No man has a right to despise his dress in this w’orM. 
'riiere is no use in flinging any honest chance whatever away. 
For instance, although a woman cannot be expected to know 
the particulars of a gentleman^s dress, any more than wc to 
be acquainted with the precise nomenclature or proper cut of 
the various articles which those dear creatures wear, yet to 
what lady in a society of strangers do we feel ourselves most 
naturally inclined to address ourselves ?—to her or those whose 
appearance pleosi^s us ; not to the gaudy, overdressed Dowager 
or Miss—nor to her whose clothes, though handsome, are put 
on in a slatternly manner, but to the person who looks neat, 
^nd trim, and elegant, and in whose person we fancy we see 
exhibited indications of a natural taste, order, and propriety. 
If Miss Smith in a rumpled gown offends our eyesight, tiiough 
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wc hear she is a young lady of great genius and considerable 
fortune, while Miss Jones in her trim and simple attire attracts 
our admiration ; so roust women, on their side, lie attracted or 
repelled by the appearance of gentlemen into whose conipany 
they fall. If you are a tiger in appearance, you may naturally 
expect to frighten a delicate and timid female; if you arc a 
sloven, to offend her: and as to Ix^ well with women consti¬ 
tutes one of the chiefest happinesses of life, the object of my 
worthy Bob’s spiccial attention will naturally l)c, to neglect no 
precautions to wan their favour. 

Yes: a good face, a good address, a gootl dress, arc each so 
many points in the game of life, of which every man of sense 
will avail himself. They help many a man more in his com¬ 
merce with society than learning or genius. It is hard often 
to bring the former into a drawing-room: it is often too 
lumbering and unwieldy for any den but its own. And as 
a King Charles's spaniel can snoo/e before the fire or frisk 
over the ottoman-cushions and on to the ladies’ laps, when a 
Royal elephant would find a considerable difficulty in walking 
up the stairs, and subsi'C]uently in finding a scat; so a good 
manner and appearance will introduce you into many a house 
where you might knock in vain for admission with all the 
learning of Person in your trunk. 

It is not learning, it is not virtue, alx)Ut which people inquire 
in society. It is manners. It no more profits me that my 
neighbour at table ciin construe Sanscrit and say the “ Encyclo- 
predia" by heart, than that he should possess half a million 
in the Bank (unless, indeed, he gives dinners; when, for 
reasons obvious, one's estimation of him, or one's desire to 
please him, takes its rise in different sources), or that the lady 
whom 1 hand down to dinner should be as virtuous as Cornelia 
or the late Mrs. Hannali More. What is wanted for the nonce 
is, that folks should be as agreeable as possible in conversation 
and demeanour; so that good-humour may Ix^ said to lx: one 
of the very best articles of dress one can wear in society; the 
which to see exliibi ed in Lady X.'s honest face, let us say, is 
more pleasant to behold in a room than the glitter of I^dy 
Z.'s best diamonds. And yet, in point of virtue, the latter is, 
no doubt, a perfect dragon. But virtue is a home quality: 
manners are the coat it wears when it goes abroad. 

Thus, then, my beloved Bob, I would have your dining-out 
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Miit handsomo, iw^t, well-made, fitting you naturally and easily, 
and yet with a certain air of holiday aliout it, which should 
mark its destination. It is not bticause they thought their 
appearance was much improved by the ornament, that the 
ancient philosophers and topers decorated their old pates with 
flowers (no wTuath, I know, w'ould make stwne people's mugs 
I>eautiful; and I confc.ss, for my part, I would as lief wear 
n horse-collar or a cotton nightcap in society as a coronet of 
polyanthuses or a garland of hyacinths) :--it is not because 
a philosopher cares about dre^s that he wears it; but he wears 
his best ns a sign of a feast, as a bush is the sign of an inn. 
You ought to mark a festival as a red-letter day, and you 
put on your broad and siKjtlcss white waistcoat, your finest 
linen, your shiniest bo<jts, as much as to say, “ It is a feast; 
here I am, clean, smart, ready with a gcKxl appetite, determined 
to (‘njoy.” 

You would not enjoy a feast if you came to it un.shorn, in 
n draggle-tailed dressing-gown. You ought to lie well dressed, 
find suitable to it. A very odd and w'ise man whom I once 
knew', and who had not (us fiir as one could outwardly judge) 
the least vanity about his personal appearance, used, 1 re¬ 
member, to make a point of wearing in large Assemblies n 
most splendid gold or crimson waistcoat. He seemed to 
consider himself in the light of a w.tlking bouciuet of flowers, 
or a rnovabl'* chandelier. His waistcoat was a piece of funii- 
ture to decorate the rooms: as for any personal pride lie took 
in the adornment, he had none: for the matter of that, he 
would have taken the garment off, and lent it to a waiter— 
but this f%tlosophur's maxim was, that dress should lx: hand¬ 
some upon handsome occasions--and 1 hope you will e.vhibit 
your own taste upon such. You don’t suppose that people 
who entertain you so hospitably have four-and-twenty lights 
in the dining-room, and still and dry champagne every day? 
or that my friend, Mrs, Perkins, puts her drawing-room door 
under her Ix'd every night, when there is no liall? A young 
fellow must dress himself, tis the host and hoste.ss dress them¬ 
selves, in an extra manner for extra nights. Enjoy, my boy, 
in honesty and manliness, the goods of this life. I would no 
more have you refuse to take your glass of wine, or to admire 
^nlways in honesty) a pretty girl, than dislike the smell of .a 
rose, or turn away your eyes from a landscape. "Neque tu 
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choreas spemc, pucr," ns the dear old I-Ieathen says: and, in 
order to dance, you must have proper pumps willing to spring 
and whirl lightly, and a clean pair of gloves, with which you 
can take your partner’s pretty little hand. 

As for particularising your dress, that were a task quite absurd 
and impertinent, considering that you are to wear it, and not 
J, and remembering the variations of fashion. When 1 was 
presented to H.R.H. the I Vince Regent, in the uniform of the 
Hammersmith Hussars, viz., a yellow jacket, pink pantaloons, 
and silver lace, green morocco boots, and a light blue pelisse 
lined with ermine, the august IVince himself, the model of 
grace and eUrgance in his time, wore a coat of which the waist- 
buttons were placed between his Royal shoulder-blades, and 
which, if worn by a man now, would cause the boys to hoot 
him in FVtll Mall, and be a uniform for Hedlam. If buttons 
continue their present downwarfl prognrss, a man’s waist may 
fall down to his heeh next year, or work upwards to the nape 
of his neck after another revolution : who knows? Be it yours 
decently to conform to the custom, and leave your buttons in 
the hands of a good tailor, who will place them wherever 
fashion ordains. A few general rules, how'ever, may be gently 
hinted to a young fellow who has perhaps a propensity to fall 
into certain errors. 

Kschew violent sporling-drcssi's, such as one secs but too 
often in the parks and public places on the backs of misguided 
young men. 'I'herc is no objection to an ostler w'caring a par¬ 
ticular costume, but it is a pity that a gentleman should inntale 
it. I have seen in like manner young fellow's at Cowes attired 
like the pictures we have of .smugglers, buccaneers, and mariners 
in Adelphi melodramas. I w-ould like ray Bob to remcnilier, 
that his business in life is neither to handle a currycomb nor a 
marlinspike, and to fashion his habit accordingly. 

If your hair or clothes do not smell of tobacco, as they 
sometimes, it must be confessed, do, you will not Ik; less 
[X)pular among ladies. And as no man is worth a fig, or 
can have real bene 'olcnce of character, or observe mankind 
properly, who does not like the society of modest and well-bred 
women, respect their prejudices in this matter, and, if you must 
smoke, smoke in an old coat, and aw'ay from the kidies. 

.Avoid dressing-gowms; w'hich argue dawdling, an unshorn 
chin, a lax toilet, and a general lazy and indolent habit at 
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home. Br.*gin your day with a clean conscience in every way. 
Cleanliness is honesty.^ A man who shows but a clean face 
and hands is a rogue and hyi>ocritt: in society, and takes credit 
for a virtue which he docs not possess. And of all the advances 
towards civilisation which our nation has made, and of most of 
which Mr, Macaulay treats so eloquently in his lately published 
History, as in his lecture to the Glasgow Students the other 
day, there is none which ought to give a [ihilanlhropist more 
pleasure than to remark the great anti increasing demand for 
liath tubs at tiu* ironmongers’: Zinc-Institutions, of which our 
ancestors had ;i lamentable ignorance. 

And 1 hope that these institutions will be universal in our 
country Inifore long, and that every decent man in Kngland 
will be a C'ompaniun of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath. 

* JVflic I(t the hflmmi Reader .— ’fltis hint, dear Sir, is of cotirse not 
intended to apply iKsrsonaily to you, who arc scrupulously netii in your 
person ; but when you look around you and sec how many people neglect 
the U-sc of that ndiiiirahle cosmetic, cold w'atcr, you will see that a few 
words in its praise may l>e sf>okcn w'ith advantage. 



THE INFLUENCE OF LOVELY WOMAN 
UPON SOCIETY. 

- 

C'ONSTANTLV, my tlcar Boh, I have told you how refining is the 
influence of women upon society, and how profound our resjiect 
ought to be for them. Living in rl)nn)l)ers as you do, iny dear 
N»*phew, and not of course liable to In- atnustxl by tlie constant 
society of an old uncJi*. who moreover might Ixi deuccdly bon^l 
with your own conversation—I beseech and implore you to 
make a point of being intimate with one or two families where 
you can sec kind and w'cll-bred English ladies. I have stum 
women of all nations in the world, but I never saw the ecjuals 
of English w'omen {meaning of course to include our cousins the 
MaeWhirters of Glasgow, and the O’Trxiles of Cork): .and I 
pray sincerely, iiiy boy, that you may alw'ays have a woman for 
a friend. 

Try, then, and make yourself the hienvenu in some house 
where accomplished and amiable ladies are. Pass as miu-li 
of your lime as you can with them. Lose no opportunity of 
making yourself agreeable to them: niA their errands; setid 
them flowers and elegant little tokens; show a willingness to 
lie pleased by their attentions, and to aid tlidr little cbarmtng 
schemes of shopping or dancing, or this, or that. I say to you, 
make yourself a lady's man as much :is ever you can. 

It is better for you to pass an evening once or twice a week 
in a lady's draw'ing-room, even though the conversation is rather 
slow and you know the girls’ songs by heart, than in a club, 
tavern, or smoking-room, or a pit of a theatre. All amuse¬ 
ments of youth, to which virtuous women are not admitted, are, 
rely on it, deleterious in their nature. All men w ho avoid female 
society have dull perceptions and are stupid, or have gross 
tastes and revolt against what is pure. Your Club swaggerers 
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who are sucking the butts of billiard-aies all night call female 
isociety insipid. Sir, })ootry is iiKsipid to a yokel; t^uty has 
no charms for a blind man; music does not please an unfor- 
tuntile brute who dcxis not know one tunc from another ;—and, 
us a true cf>icun' is hardly ever tired of watcr-smichy and brown 
bread-and'biitn'r, 1 protest 1 can sit fur a whole night talking to 
a wc'll regulated kindly woman uljoiit her girl coming out, or 
her Ik))' at f'Ut>n, and like the evenings entertainment. 

One of the great lM»nefits a young man may derive from 
wonH’ii's society is, that lie is bound to Ik; respectful to them. 
The habit is of great good to your moral man, defend on it. 
Our education makes of us the most einmenily selfish men in 
the world. We fight for our.selves, we push for ourselve.s; we 
cut the best slices out of the joint at clulvdainers for ourselves; 
we yawn for ourselves and light our pii^es, and say we won't go 
out; we prefer ourselves and our ease-and the greatest good 
that conies to a man from women's society is, that he has to 
think of somebody ln-sides himself -somelKidy to whom he is 
bound to Ijo constantly attentive ami respectful. Certainly 1 
don't want my dear Uob to asscx'iate w ilh tho.se of the other 
sex whom he iIucMi’t and can't respect: that is worse than 
billi.irds: worse than tavern bramly-and-waler: worse than 
smoking selfishness at huiiie. Hut I vow I would rather see 
you tinning over the leaves of Miss l'idtllecomlK;'s xiiuslc-lxiok 
all mght, tlirin at billiards, or smoking, or brandy-and-water, or 
all three. 

R«Mnenib?r, if a Jiouse is pleasant, .iiicl you like to remain 
in it, that to Im* W'ell with the women of the house is the great, 
the vital point. If it is a gowl house, don't turn up your nose 
Ivciiusc you arc only asked to come in the evening while others 
are jnvit«;d to iline. Reeollect the tlebts of dinners wlncli an 
hospitable family has to ixiy: who are you that you should 
always be expecting to nestle under the mahogany ? Agreeable 
acquaintances arc made just as well in the drawing-room as in 
the dining-room, (jo to lea brisk and goorl-lmnioured. Be 
determined to be pleased. Talk to a dowager. Take a hand 
nt whist. If you are musical, and know a song, sing it like a 
man. Never sulk about dancing, but off w ith you. You will 
find your acquaintance enlarge. Mothers, pleased with your 
KoiKl-humour, will probably ask you to Pocklington Square, 
"♦o a little party. You will get on—you will form yourself a 
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circle. You may marry a rich girl, or. at any rate, get the 
chance of setting a number of the kind and the pretty. 

Many young men, who are more remarkable for their 
impudence and selfishness than their good sense, are fond of 
Inxistfully announcing that they dcxline going to evening- 
parties at all, unless, indeed, such entertainments commence 
with a good dinner, and a quantity of claret. 

1 never saw my b(‘.autifuhminded friend, Mrs. Y. Z., rn.iny 
limes out of temper, but can quite pardon her inrlignation 
when young Fred Noodle, to whom the Y. Z.'.s have Ijetm very 
kind, and who has appeared scores of times at their elegant 
table in Up—r ll-k-r Street, announced, in an unlucky moment 
of flippancy, that he did not intend to go to evening-parties 
any more. 

What induced Fred \oodle to utter this bravado I know 
not; whether it was lliat he h;is Ixnai puffed up liy attentions 
from several Aldermen’s families, with whom he has of Ial<- 
Ix^coine acquainted, and among whom he glVL:^ himself the aiis 
of a prodigious " .swell; ” but having made this speech on<* 
Simdav after church, when he condescended to cull in iJ-k-r 
Street, and show off his new gloves and w'aistcoat, and talked 
in a sufficiently dandified air aliout the Ojx^ra (the* wretched 
creature fancies that an eight-and-sivpcnny pit ticket gives him 
the privileges of a man of fashion)—Noodle made his lx)w to the 
ladies, and strutted off to show his new yellow kids elsewhere. 

"Matilda my love, bring the Address Hook," Mrs. Y. Z. 
said to her lovely eldest daughter, as soon as Nixidle was gone, 
and the banging hall-door had closed U}xin the absurd yoiiih. 
That graceful and oUnhent girl rose, went to the back clmwmg- 
rooni, on a tabic in which ai>artincnt the volume lay, anil 
brought the book to her mamma. 

Mrs. Y. Z. turned to the letter N ; and under th.at initial 
discovered ihc name of the young fellow who had just gone 
out. Noodle, , 250 Jerinyn Street, St. James's. She took a 
pen from the table before her, and with it deliUTately crossed 
the name of Mr. Noodle out of her book. Matilria looked 
at Eliza, who stood by in silent awe. The swe# 2 t eldest girl, 
who has a kind feeling towards every soul alive, then looked 
towards her mother with expostulating eyes, and said, "Oh, 
mamma ! Dear dear Eliza 1 1 love all pitiful hearts like 
thine. 
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But Mrs. y. Z. was in no niorjd to Ik.' merciful, and gave 
way to a natural indignation and feeling of outraged justice. 

" What fju.sine.ss has that young man to tell me,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “that he declines going to evening-p.arties, when he 
knows that after Easter we have one or two? lias he not 
met with constant ho.spitality here since Mr. Y. Z. brought 
him home from the Club? Hfis he .such beauxyeuxf or, has 
lie so much wit? or, is he a man of so much note, that his 
company at a dinner-table becomes indispensable? He is 
nobody ; he is not handbonic*; he is not clever; he never opens 
his mouth except to drink your papa'.s claret; and ho declines 
evening-parties forsooth!—Mind, children, he is never invited 
into this house again.” 

When Y. Z, now nu'ets young Noodle at the Club, that 
kind but feeble-minded old gentleman covers up his face with 
the newspajHT, so a.s not to be seen by Norxlle; or sidles away 
w ilh his face to the bookcaso.s, and lurks off by the door. The 
other day they met on the stops, when the WTCtchod Nootlle, 
ilriven anx abois, actu.xlly had tlie meanness to ask how Mrs, 
Y. Z. was? The Colonel (for such he is, and of the Bombay 
service, too) said,—“ My wife? Oh !—hum !—I’m sorry to say 
Airs. Y. Z, h.is bt;en very poorly indeed, lately, very poorly; and 
confined to her room. Hod bless my soul! I've an appointment 
at the India House, and it's past two o’clock "—and he fled. 

1 had llie malicious satisfaction of describing to Noodle the 
most sumptuous dinner which Y. Z. bad given the day before, 
at which there w-as a T^ord present, a Foreign Minister with his 
Orders, two (iener.ils with Stars, and every luxury of the season ; 
but at the end of our conversation, seeing the efTect it had upon 
the jK)or youth, and how miserably he was cast down, I told him 
the truth, viz., that the above story was a hoa.x, and that if he 
wanted to get into Mrs. Y. Z.’s good graces again, his best plan 
was to go to l^ady Flack's party, where 1 knew' the Miss Y. Z.’s 
would be, and dance with them all night. 

.Yes, my dear Bob, you boys ini&t pay with your persons, 
however lazy you may be—however much inclined to smoke at 
the Club, or to lie there and read the Inst delicious new novel; 
or averse to going home to a dreadful black set of Chambers, 
where there is no fire; and at ten o’clock at night creeping 
juddering into your ball suit, in order to go forth to an 
evening-party. 
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The dressing, the clean glcH'CS, and cab-hire are nuisances, 
1 grant you. The idea of a party itself is a Ijoru ; but you mu&t 
go. When you are at the p.arty, it Is not so stupid ; there is 
alw.ays something pleasant for the eye and attention of an 
observant man. There is a Isuailing Dowager wheedling and 
manoeuvring to get proper partners for her girls; there is a 
pretty girl enjoying herself with all her he:irt. and in jdl the pride 
of her beauty, than which I know no more charming object;— 
there is poor Miss Meggot, lonely up .ngainst tlie wall, whom 
nobody .asks to dance, and with \%hom it is your bounden duty 
to waltz. There is always something to see or do, when you 
arc there; and to evening-parties, I .s.ay, you must go. 

Perhaps 1 speak with the cMse of an old fellow who is out of 
the business, and beholds you from .'ifar off. My dear l>oy. they 
don’t w'ant us at evening-parties. A stout bald-headed man 
dancing is a melancholy object to himself in the 1ooking-gla.ss 
opposite, and there are duties and pleasurc.s of all .ages. Once, 
Heaven help us, and only once, upon my honour, and I say so 
;is a gentleman, some boys sci/ed upon me and carried me to 
the Casino, where, forthwith, they found acquaintances and 
partners, and-went whirling away in the double-timed waltz (it is 
an abominable dance to me—I am an old fogj) along with 
lumdreds more. I caught sight of a face in the crowd—-the 
most blank, melancholy, and dreary old visage it w.as—my own 
fricc in the glass—there was no use in my being there. C.anitics 
adcst rn&rosa —no, not morosa —but, in fine, 1 had no business 
ill the place, and so came away. 

I saw enough of that Casino, however, to show me that- 

But my paper is full, and on the subject of women 1 have more 
things to say, which might fill many hundred more page.s. 
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Suffer me to continue, my dear ]iob, my remarks about 
woiTU-Ti, anti their influence over you young fellows—-an influence 
so vast, for good or for evil. 

1 Viavt;, as you pretty well know, nn immense sum of money 
in the Three per (’cuts, the pj^session of which does not, 1 
think, decrease your respect for my character, and of which, at 
my demise, you will pi>.*>sihly have your share. Hut if I ever 
hear i>f you as a Casino-haunter, as a frerjuenter of Races ami 
Grecnw'ich T.iirs, and such amusements, in questionable com¬ 
pany, ] give you niy honour you sh.ill benefit by no legacy of 
mine, anti 1 will divide the portion that was, and is, 1 hope, U> 
be yours, amongst your sifters. 

Think, sir, of what they are, and of your mother at Iiome, 
spotless anti pious, loving and pure, and shape your own course 
so as to lie worthy of them. Would you do anything to give 
them pain? Would you s:\y anything that should bring a blush 
to their fair checks, or sluick their gentle natures? At the 
Royal .Academy J'Ahibition last year, W'hen that great .stupid 
dandified donkey, craptam Cirigg, in company with the other 
vulgar oaf, Mr. Gowker, ventured to stare, in rather an insolent 
manner, at your pretty little sister Fanny, who had come blush¬ 
ing from Miss Pinkerton’s Academy, 1 sawr how your honest face 
flushed up with indignation, as you caught a sight of the hidc'ous 
grins and ogles of those two ruflians in varnished boots; and 
your eyes flashed out at them glances of defiance and warning 
so savage and terrible, that the discomfited w'rctches turned wisely 
Ufion their beds, and did not care to face such a resolute young 
champion as Dob Brown. What is it tliat makes all your blood 
tingle, and fills all your heart with a vague and fierce desire to 
tin ash somebody, w'hen the idea of the possibility of an insult to 
Hhat fair creature eaters your mind ? You can’t bear to think 
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that injury- should lx* doru* to a being so sacred, so innocent, 
and so defenceless. You would d battle with a Goliath in her 
cause. Your sword would leap from its scabbard (that is, if you 
gentli'men from Pump Court wore swords and scabbards at the 
jircsent period of time) to avenge or defend her. 

Respect all btauty, all innocence, my dc.ar Bob; defend all 
defcnceiessness in your sister, as in the sisters of other men. 
We have all heard the story of the Cienile- 
inan of the last century, who, when a 
crowd of young bucks and bloods in the 
elnish-room of the 0|>eia were laughing 
anti elbowing an ohi lad> there—an old 
lady, lonely, ugly, and unproierU'd— 
went up to her res|iecifully and offered 
her his arm, took hei down (o his own 
carriage which was in waiting, and 
walked honi“ himwlf in the ruin.-and 
t\v<‘my sears rdterwafd.> had ten tliou- 
sand a y<‘ar lelt hiiu Iw this very old lady, 
as a rew.ird for that one act of j'loliio- 
ness. We h.ivc all heard that story; 
nor do 1 think it is probabk' th.it you will 
have ten thousand a year left to yr u for 
b'ing ^Kiliie to a w’fiman : but 1 say, be polite, at any rale. Be 
resjieclful to every woman. A manly and geneious heart ran 
be no oihcrw'isi*; as a man would be' gentle w ilh a child, or lake 
off his hat in a ehurcli. 

1 would have )oii apply this principle universally towaids 
women—from the liucat lady of your actjuainlunce down lo the 
laundress who sets your I hambers in order. It may safely be 
a.ssencd that the ]3erson.s who joke with w-rvanls or barmaids at 
lodgings arc not men of a high inlellectual or moral cajiacity. 
To chuck a still-room maid under ilie thin, or to send off Molly 
the cook grinning, are not, lo s.ay the least of them, dignified 
aci.> in any gentleman. 'Hic butcher-hoy who brings the leg of 
mutton to Molly, may converse with her r>ver the area-railings ; 
or tiie youthful grocr. may exchange a few jocular remarks with 
r»etiv at the door as he hands in to her th«’ tea and sugar : but 
not you. We must live according to our degree. 1 hint this lo 
you, sir, by the way, and because the other night, as I was 
standing on the drawing-room laiiding-iilacc, taking leave of our 
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friends Mr. and Mrs. Fairfiix, after a very agreeable dinner, I 
heard a giggling in the hall, where you were putting on your 
coat, and where that uncommonly good-looking parlour-inaid 
was opening the door. ,^d here, whilst on this subject, and 
whilst Mrs. lietty is h(‘Ipingj||^u on with your coat, I would say, 
resi»cciing your commerce with friends’ servants and your own, 
be thankful to them, and they will Ik* gniteful to you in return, 
de|K;nd upon it. Let the young fellow who lives in lodgings 
respect the poor little maid who does the wondrous work of the 
hou.se, and not send her on too many errands, or ply his bell 
needlessly: if you^vi.sit any of your comrades in such circum¬ 
stances, be you, too, respectful and kind in your tone to the 
poor little Abigail. If you freejuent houses, tis I hope you will, 
where are many gcKxl fellows and amiable ladies who cannot 
afford to have their doors opened or their tables attended by 
men, pray lie [lartieularly courteous (though by no means .so 
marked in your attentions as on the occasion of the dinner at 
Mr. Fairfax's to w'hich I have just alluded) to the woiiien- 
servants. T'hank them when they serve you. Give them a half- 
crown now and then—nay, as often a.s your means will permit 
Tho.se small graluitie.s make but a .small sum in your year’s 
rxpense.s, and it may be said that the practice of giving them 
never impoverished a man yet: and, on thij other hand, they give 
a deal of innocent happiness to a very worthy, active, kind set of 
folks. 

Hut let us hasten from the hall-door to the drawing-room, 
where Fortune has cast your lot in life: I want to explain to 
you why I uiii so .anxious that you .should devote yourself to 
that amiable lady who sits in it. Sir, I <lo not mean to toll you 
thill there arc no women in the world vulgar and ill-humoured, 
rancorous and narrow-minded, mean schemers, son-in-law 
hunters, slaves of fashion, hypocrites; but I do respect, admire, 
and almost worship good %voincn; and 1 think there is a very 
fiiir number of such to be found in this world, and, 1 have no 
doubt, in every educated Englishman’s circle of society, whether 
he finds that circle in palaces in Belgravia and Mayfair, in snug 
little suburban villas, in ancient comfortable old Bloomsbury, 
or in back parlours liehind the shop. It has been my fortune 
to meet with excellent English ladies in every one of these 
places—wives graceful and affectionate, matrons tender and 
gSod, daughters happy and pure-minded, and 1 urge the society 
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of such on you, because I defy you to think evil in their 
company. Walk into the drawing-roonj of Lady Z., that great 
lady: look at her charming face, and hear her voice. Yt>ii 
know that she can't but be good, '4f ith sucli a face and .such a 
voice. She is one of those fotMtnatc licings on whom it has 
pleased Heaven to bestow all sons tif its most prcciou.s gifts 
and richest worldly favours. With \^ hat grace .she receives you ; 
with what a frank kindness and natural sweetness and dignity ! 
Her looks, her motions, her words, her thoughts, all seem to fxs 
t}cautiful and harmonious tjuiii'. Sec her with her children, 
what woman can be more simple and loving? After you have 
talked to her for a wliile, you vei 7 likely find that she is ten 
times as well read as you are: she h.is a hundred accomplish¬ 
ments which she Is not in the least ansious to sliow off, and 
makes no more account of thiaii than of her diamonds, or of 
the splendour round about Ikt- to all of which she is born, 
and has a happy admirable ilaim of nature and possession- - 
admirable and hajipy for her and for us loo ; for is it not a 
happinc.ss for us to admire her? Docs anybody grudge her 
excellence to that paragon? Sir, wc may lx: thankful to lx: ad- 
milted to contemplate such consummate goodness and beauty ; 
and as in looking at a fine landscape or a fine W'ork of art, every 
generous heart must be delighted and improved, and ought to 
feel grateful afterwards, so one may feel charmed and thankful 
for having the opportunity of knowing an almost perfect woman. 
Madam, if the gout and the custom of the world ixirmitled, 1 
would kneel down and kiss the hem of your Ladyship’s robe. 
To see your gracious face is a comfort—to see you w alk to your 
carriage is a holiday. Drive her faithfully, O thou silvcr-wigged 
coachman! drive to .all sorts of splendours and honours and 
Royal festivals. And for us, let us lie glad that we should have 
the privilege to admirt* her. 

Now transport yourself in spirit, my good Bob, into 
another drawing-room. There sits an old lady of more than 
fourscore years, serene and kind, and as Ixiautiful in her age 
now as in her yoiit>, when History toasted her. What has 
she not .seen, and what is she not ready to toll ? All the fame 
and wit, all the rank and beauty, of more than half a century, 
have, passed through those room.-j where you have the honour 
of making your best bow. She is as simple now as if she had 
never had any fl.attery to dazzle her; she is never tired of 
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luring pleahcd and being kind. C^n that have been anything 
but a gocKi life which, after more than eighty years of it are 
-sj'Kint, IS so calm ? C'ould she lor>k to tin; end of it so cheer¬ 
fully, if its long course had not been pnn,*? Respect her, T 
say, for Ix-ing so happy, now that she Is old. We do not know 
what goodness and charity, what affections, what trials, may 
have gone to make that charming sw’celness of temper, and 
(oinplete that perfect manner. ^Jui if we do not admire and 
reverence such .an old age as that, and get good from contem¬ 
plating it, wlial are we to respect and admire f 

Or shall we walk through the shop (w'hilc N’. is recommend¬ 
ing a tall copy to an amateur, or folding up a twopennyworth of 
luttcT-paper, and bowing to a poor customer in a jacket and 
.apron witli just as much respectful gravity as he would show 
while waiting upon a Duke), and see Mrs. N. playing with 
the child in the back parlour until N. shall come in to tea? 
'I’liey drink tea at five o’clock; and are actually as well-bred 
as those gentlefolk who dine three hours later. Or will you 
please to step into Mrs. J.'s JotJgings, who is waiting, and at 
work, until 'her husband conies home from chambers ? She 
blushes and puts the woik away on hearing the knock, bat 
when she sees who the visitor is, she takes it with a smile from 
behind the .sofa cushion, and behold, it is i>ne of J.’s waist- 
co.ats, on w'hicli she is sewing buttons. She might have Ix'en. 
.a ('ountess blazing in diamonds had Kate so willed it, and the 
higher her station the more she would have adorned it. Hut 
she looks as charming while plying her needle as the. gn.-.at 
I.idy in the pal.iee whose etjual she is, in beauty, in goodness, 
jn iiigh-bred grace and simplicity: at Ic.-ist, I can't fancy her 
lictUT, or any Peeress being more than her peer. 

And it is with this sort of people, my dear Bob, that 
I recommend you to consort, if you can lx; .so lucky .as to 
meet with their society —nor do 1 think you are very likely to 
find many such at the Ctisino; or in the dancing booths of 
CJrcenwich Fair on this present Easter Monday. 
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CnoiCK of friends, my dear Robert, is a point tipon which eveiy 
man about town should Ih* in.structc'd, as hu should lx; careful. 
And as oxainple, they say, is sometimes Ixitter than precept, and 
at the risk even of appearing somcwh.it ludicrous in your eyes. 
I will n.irrale to you an adventure which happened to myself, 
which IS at once ridiculous and melancholy (at least to me), and 
which will show'you how a man, not imprudent or incautious 
of his own nature, may lx* made to suffer by the imprudent 
.selection of a friend. Attend then, my dear Bob, to "the 
History of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia." 

Sir, in the year iSio, I was a jolly young Bachelor, as you 
are now (indeed, it was three years before I married your poor 
dear Aunt); i had a place in the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office ; 
I had chambers in Pump Court, uu troi\ihne^ and led a not 
uncomfortable life there. 1 was a free and g.iy young fellow in 
those days (however much, sir, you may doubt the assertion, 
and think that I am changed), and not so particular in my 
choice of friends as subsequent experience has led me to be. 

There lived in the set of chambers opiwsile to mine, a Suffolk 
gentleman, of good family, whom I shall call Mr. liludycr. 
Our boys or clerks first made acquaintance, and did each other 
mutual kind offices ; borrowing for their resfx;ctive masters’ 
lx:nefil, neither of whom was too richly provided with the 
world’s goods, coals, blacking-bnishf's, crockery-ware, and the 
like; and our forks and spoons, if either of us had an enter¬ 
tainment in chambers. As 1 learned presently that Mr. Bludycr 
had been educated at Oxford, and heard that his elder brother 
was a gentleman of good estate and reputation in his county, I 
could have no objection to make his acquaintance, and accepted 
finally his invitation to meet a large game-pic, which he had 
brought w ilh him from the country, and 1 recollect I lent my 
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own silver tcaix>t, which figured handsomely on the occasion. 
It is the same one which 1 presented to you, when you took 
possession of your jiresont apartments. 

Mr. Bluclyer wms a sporting man : it w'as the custom in those 
days with many gentlemen to dress as much hke coachmen as 
possible: in top*bools, huge white coats with cape.s, lielchcr 
neckerchiefs, and the like adornments ; and at the tables of 
I>;icli('U>r.s of the very first fashion, you would meet with pri/e- 
fjgliters and jockeys, and hear a great deal about the pri/e-rmg, 
llie cock-pit, and the odds. I rcmemUir my l.ord Tilbury was 
jafsent at this breakfast (who afterwards lamentably b»oko lu-s 
neck in a .sleeplc-chase, by which the noble family beeame 
i-xlinct), and for some time 1 confounded his Lordship with 
Dutch Sam, wluj was also of the parly, and, indeed, not unlike 
tlu* noble Viscount in dress and manner. 

My acquaintance with Mr. iJludycr rifx:ned into a .sort of 
fncndslnp. lie was perfectly good-natuied, and not ill-bied; 
and his jovial hjarits and roaring stories amused a ni.ui who, 
though alw'ays of a p(;accful turn, had no dislike to cheerful 
companions. We used to dine together at colTec-houses, for 
Clubs were sc.ircely in\cntcd in those days, except for the 
ari.stoerncv ; and, in fine, were very intimate. Bludyer, a brave 
and athletic man, w/'uld f>flen give a loose to hia spirits of an 
evening, and null a C harley cir two, as the phrase then w'us. 
'1 'Ik* voting bloods of those da vs thought it was no harm to 
spend a night iu the watch-house, and I assure you it has 
accemunoduted a deal of good company. Autr£s iemps, autres 
ma'ur^. In our own (kiys, iny good Bob, a station-house bench 
is not the bed for a gentleman. . 

I was at this time (and deservedly so, for I h:ul been very 
kind to her, and my elder brother, your father, neglected her 
couiiiderably) the favourite nephew' of your grand-.iunt, my 
aunt, Mrs. General MaeWhirter, who was left a very handsome 
fortune b/ the. General, and to whom I do not scruple to 
confess 1 paid every attention to which her age. her sex, and 
her kirgc income entitled her. I used to lake swevtmeats to 
her poodle. I went and drank tea with her night after night. 

I accompanied her Sunday after Sunday to hear the Reverend 
Rowland Hill, at the Rotunda C'hapcl, over Blackfriars Bridge, 
and I used to road many of the tracts with which she liberally 
suj^plicd me—in fact, do cverytliiAg to comfort and console a 
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l.idy of peculiar opinions and habits who had a large jointure. 
Your father used to say I was a sneak, but he wils then a 
boioicrous young squire; and, perhaps, we w'crc not fjarlicularly 
good friends. 

Well, sir, my dear aunt, Mrs. General MaeWhirtor, made 
me her chief confidant, 1 regukilcd her money matters for 
her, and acted with her bankers and lawyers; and as she 
always spoke of your father as a repiobate, I had every reason 
to suppose I should inherit the properly, the main pan of 
which passed to another branch of the Rrow'ns. I do not 
grudge it, Bob: 1 do not gruilge it. Your family is large; 
and I have enough from my poor dear dep.irie<l wife. 

Now it so happened that in June 1811 — I recollect the ('omet 
was blazing furiously at the I'lne, and Mrs. MaeWhirter was 
of opinion that the world was at an end—Mr, IJludyer, who 
was having his chambers in Pump C'ourt pavnted, asked per¬ 
mission to occupy mine, where he wished to give a lunch to 
some people whom he was desirous to entertain. Thinking no 
barm, of course I said yes ; .and I W'cnt to my desk at the Tape? 
and Sealing-Wax Office at my usual hour, giving instructions 
to my boy to make Mr. llludyer’s friends comfortable. 

As ill-luck would have it, on that accursed Friday, htrs. 
MacVV'hirtcr, who had never been up my staircase before in 
her life (for your dear grand-aunt was large in i>erson, and 
the apople.vy which carried her off soon after menaced her 
alway.s), having .some very particular tmsincss with her soliciior.s 
in Middle Temple Lane, and being anxious to consult me 
about a mortgage, actually mounted my stairs, and opened 
the door on which she saw written the name of Mr. Thomas 
Brown. She was a peculiar woman, I have said, attached to 
glaring colours in her dress, and fron* her long residence in 
India, seldom without a set of costly Birds of J’aradisc in her 
bonnet, and a splendid Cashmere shawl. 

Fancy her astonishment then, on entering rny apartments 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, to be assailed in the first 
place by a strong sm*?!! of tobacco-smokc which pervaded the 
passJtge, and by a wild and ferocious bull-dog which flew at 
her on entering my sitting-room. 

ITiis bull-clog, sir, doubtlc.ss attracted by the brilliant colours 
of her costume, seized upon her, and pinned her down^ 
screaming so that her voice frowned that of Bludyer himselft 
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who was sitting on the table bellowing. “A Southerly Wind 
and a Cloudy Sky pnjclaim it a Hunting Morning"—or some 
such ribald trash : and the brutal owner of the dog (who was 
no other th.'in the famous Mulatto boxer, Norroy, called the 
“ Black Prince" in the odious language of the Fancy, and 
who was inebriated doubtless at the moment), encouraged his 
dog in the assault upon this defenceless lady, and laughed at 
th<’ agonit's which she endured. 

Mr. IJludyer, the black man, and one or two more, were 
arranging a fight on Moulsey Hurst, w'hen my poor aunt ni.ndc 
licr appearance among these vulgar wretches. Although it was 
but three o’clock, they had .sent to a neighbouring tavern for 
gin-and-water, and the glas.se.s sparkled on the board,—to use 
a verse from a Bacchanalian song which I well rememljcr Mr. 
Bludyer used to yell forth —when I myself amved from my 
office at my usual hour, half-past three. T'he black fellow and 
young Captain C'uvendish of the Cluards were the smokers; 
and it app(\'irs th.nt at first all the gt:ntlemcn screamed with 
laughter; .some of them called iny aunt an ‘^old girl;" and 
it was not until she had nearly fainted that the filthy Mulatto 
called the dog off from the llouiice of her yellow gown of which 
he had hold. 

When this poor victim of vulgarity asked with a scream— 
Where was her nephew ? new roar.-i of Luighlei broke out from 
the coarse gin-drinkers. "It's the old woman whom he goes 
to nic'Cting with," cried out Bludyer. "Conic a wav, boys!" 
And he led his brutalised crew out of my chambers iriio his 
own, where they finished, no doubt, their arrangements about 
the fight. 

Sir, when 1 came home at my usual hour of half-past throe, 
1 found Mrs. MacWhirler in hysterics ujwn my sofa—the pijH*.s 
were lying aljout—the tin dish-covers—-the cold kidneys—the 
tavern cruet-stands, and wretched remnants of the orgie were in 
disorder on the table-cloth, stained with beer. Seeing her 
fainting, I wildly bade my boy to open the window, and seizing 
a gk'LSs of water which was on the table. 1 presented it to her 
lips.—It was gin-and-waler, which I proffered to that poor 
lady. 

She started up with a scream, whidi terrified me so I upset 
die gUtss: and with empurpled features, and a voice quivering 
and choking with anger, she vowed she would never forgiv’C me. 
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In vain I pleaded that I was ignorant of the whole of these 
disgraceful transactions. 1 went clown on my knees to her, and 
begged her to be pacified; I called'my boy, and bade him bear 
witness to my innocence: the impudent young fiend burst out 
laughing in my face, and 1 kicked him downstairs as soon as she 
was gone: for go she did directly to her carriage, which was in 
waiting in Middle Temple Lane, and to which I followed her 
with tears in my eyes, amidst a crowd of jeering barristers' boys 
and Temple porters. But she pulled up the window in my face, 
and would no more come back to me than ]:!)ury(licc would to 
Orpheus. 

If I grow pathetic over this story, my dear Bob, have I not 
reason? Your great aunt left thirty thousand pounds to your 
family, and the remainder to the missionaries, and it is a curious 
proof of the inconsistency of women, that she. a serious person, 
said on her deaih-bcd that she would have left her money to 
me, if I had called out Mr. Bluclyor, who in.sulted her, and with 
whom I certainly would have exchanged shots, had 1 thought 
that Mrs. MacVVhirter would have encouraged any such 
murder. 

My wisihfs, dear Bob, are moderate. Vour aunt left me a 
handsome competency—and, I re]x*at, I do not grudge my 
brotlicr George the money. Nor is it prolxible that such a 
calamity can happen again to any one of our family—that 
would be too great a misfortune. But I tell you the tale, 
because at least it shows you how important good company is, 
and that a young man about town should beware of his friends 
as well as of Ins enemies. 

The other day I saw you walking by the Serpentine with 
young Lord Foozle, of the Windsor Hc.avies, who nodded to all 
sorts of suspicious broughams on the ride, while you looked 
about (you know you did, you young rascal) for acquaintances 
—as much as to say—“ See! here am I, Bob Brown, of Pump 
Court, walking witii a Lord." 

My dear Bob, I own that to walk with a lonl, and to be seen 
with him, is a pleasant thing, Eveiy man of the middle class 
likes to know persons of rank. If he says he don't—don't 
believe him. And I would certainly w'lsh that you should 
associate with your superiors rather than your inferiors. Theroi 
is no more dangerous or stupefying position for a man in life 

B. 
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than to 1)0 a cock of stuall society. It prevents his ideas from 
growing; it renders him intolerably conceited. A twopenny- 
halfpenny C'aesar, a Brummagem dandy, a coterie philosopher 
or wit, is pretty sure to be an ass ; and, in fine, I set it down as 
a maxim that it is good for a man to live where he can meet his 
lictlcrs. intellectual and social. 

But if you fancy that getting into Lord Foozle's set will do 
you good or advance your prospects in life, my dear Bob, you 
are woefully mistaken. ITie Windsor Heavies are a most gentle¬ 
manlike, well made, and useful set of men. The conversation 
of such of them as I have had the good fortune to meet, has n<^t 
certainly inspired me witli a resjiect for their intellectual 
qualities, nor is their life commonly of that kind which rigid 
ascetics would pronounce blameless. Some of the young men 
amongst them talk to tlic broughams, frequent the private 
boxes, dance at the Oasinos ; few read --many talk al>out liorse- 
flesli and the odds after dinner, or relax with a little lansquenet 
or n little billiards at Pratt's. 

My boy, it is not with the eye of a moralist that your 
venerable old uncle examines these youths, but rather of a 
natural jihilosopher, who inspects them as he would any other 
phenomenon, or queer bird, or oild lish, or fine flower. Tht‘so 
fellows are like the flowers, and neither toil nor spin, but are 
decked out in magnificent apiiarel: and for some wise and ttse- 
ful purpose no doubt. It is good that there should be honest, 
handsome, hard-living, hard-riding, stupid young Windst^r 
Heavies—as that there should Ije jvdite young gentlemen in 
the Temple, or any other variety of our genus. 

And it is good that you should go from time to lime to the 
Heavies' mess, if they ask you; and know that worthy set of 
gcntlenjcn. But l^cw'aro, O Bob, how you live with them. 
RcmomlKT that your lot in life is to toil, and spin too—and 
calculate how much time it takes a Heavy or a man of that 
condition to do nothing. Say, he dines at eight o'clock, and 
spendb seven hours after dinner in pleasui'e. Well, if he goes 
to bed at three in the morning—that precious youth must have 
nine hours’ sleep, which bring him to twelve o’clock next day, 
when he will have a headache probably, so that he can hardly 
be expected to dress, rally, have devilled chicken and pale ale, 
**ynl get out before three. Friendship—the Club—the visits 
which he is compelled to pay, occupy him till five or six, and 
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what time is there left for exercise and a ride in the Parle, and 
for a second toilette preparatory to dinner, &c. ?—He goes on 
his routine of pleasure, this young Heavy, as you on yours of 
duty—one man in London is pretty nearly as busy as another. 
The company of young “Swells,’' then, if you will permit me 
the word, is not for you. You must consider that you should 
not sijend more than a certain sum for your dinner—they need 
not. You wear a black coat, and they a shining cuirass and 
monstrous epaulets. Yours is the useful part in life and theirs 
the si>lendid—though why speak further on this subject ? Since 
the days of the Frog and the Pull, a desire to cope with Bulls 
has been known to be fatal to Frogs. 

And to know young noblemen, and brilliant and notorious 
town bucks and leaders of fashion, has this great disadvantage 
—that if you talk about tljcm or are seen with them much, you 
offend all your friends of raicldle life. It makes men angry to 
.sec their acquaintances better off than they themselves are. If 
}ou live much with great people, others will be sure to .say 
that you arc a sneak. I have known J.ack Jolliff, whose fun 
and spirits made him adored by4hc dandies (for they are just 
such folks as you and I, only with not quite such good brains, 
and perhaps better manners—simple folks who want to be 
amused)—I have known Jack Jolliff, I say, offend a whole 
roomful of men by telling us that he had been dining with a 
Duke. IV<! hadn't been to dine with a Duke. Wc were not 
courted by grandees—and wc disliked the man who was, and 
said he was a parasite, because men of fashion courted him. 
1 don’t know any means by which men hurt themselves more 
in the estimation of their equals than this of talking of grciat 
folks. A man may mean no harm by it—he speaks of the 
grandees with whom he lives, as you and 1 do of Jack and Tom 
who give us dinners. But his old .acquaintances do not for¬ 
give him his superiority, and set the Tufthunted down as the 
Tufthunter. 

1 remember laughing at the jocular complaint made by one 
of this sort, a friend, whom I shall call Maia After Main pub¬ 
lished his “Travels in the Libyan Desert" four years ago, he 
became a literary lion, and roared in many of the metropolitan 
salons. He is a good-natured fellow, never in the least puffed 
up by his literary success; and always said that it would not 
last. His greatest leonine quality, however, is his appetite; 
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and to heholrt him onga^jed on a Club joint, or to sec him make 
away with pounds of turbot, and plate after plate of entries, 
roasts, and sweets, is indeed a remarkable sight, and refreshing 
to those who like to watch animals feeding. But since Main 
has gone out of, and other authors have come into, fashion— 
the poor fellow comically grumbles. “ ITiat year of lionisation 
has ruined me. The people who used to ask me before, don't 
a.sk me any more. Thtiy are afraid to invite me to Bloomsbury 
Ixicausc they fancy I am accustomed to Mayfair, and Mayfair 
has long since taken up with a new roarer—so tliat I am quite 
alone ! ” And thus he dines at the Club almost every tlay at 
his own charges now, and attacks the joint. I do not envy the 
man w'ho comes after him to the haunch of mutton. 

If Fate, then, my dear Bob, should bring you in contact with 
a lord or two, eat their dinners, enjoy their company, but be 
mum about them w hen you go away. 

And, though it is a hard and cruel thing to say, I would urge 
you, my dear Bob, specially to iK'warc of taking pleasant fellows 
for your friends. Choose a good disagreeable friend, if you 
be wise—a surly, steady, economical, rigid fellow. All jolly 
fellows, all delights of Club smoking-roonts and billiard-rooms, 
all fellows who sing a cajjital .song, and the like, arc sure to lx? 
poor. As they are free with tl)eir own money, so will they be 
W'ith yours; and their very generosity and goodness of disposition 
will prevent them from having the means of paying you back. 
They lend their money to some other jolly fellows. They 
accommodate each other by putting their jolly names to the 
backs of jolly bills. Gentlenion in Cursitor Street arc on the 
look-out for thl^m. Their tradesmen ask for them, and find 
them not. Ah ! Bob, it’s hard time.s with a gentleman, when 
he has to walk round a street for fear of meeting a creditor 
there, and for a man of courage, when he can’t look a tailor 
in tile face. 

Kschew jolly fellows then, ray boy, as the most dangerous 
and costly of company; and d fropos of bills—if I ever hear of 
your putting your name to stamped paper—I will disown you, 
and cut you off with a protested shilling. 

I know many men who say {whereby I have my private 
ojiinion of their owm probity) that all poor people arc dishonest: 
this is a hard w'ord, though more generally true than some 
folks supposc-~but T fear that all people much in debt ore 
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not honest, A man who has to wheedle a tradesman is not 
facing through a very honourable business in life—a man with 
a bill becoming due to-morrow morning, and putting a good 
face on it in the Club, is perforce a hypocrite whilst he is 
talking to you—a man who has to do any meanness about 
money 1 fear me is so nearly like a rogue, that it‘s not much 
use calculating where the difference lies. I^'t us be very gentle 
with our neighbours' failings, and forgive our friends their 
debts, as M'e hope ourselves to be forgiven. I3ut the best 
tiling of all to do with your debts is to pay them. Make none ; 
jind don't live with iwople who do. Why, if I dine with a 
man who is notoriously living l.>cyond bis means, 1 am a hypocrite 
certainly myself, and 1 fear a bit of a rogue too. 1 try to make 
my host belicvi; that I believe him an honest fellow. I look 
his sham splendour in the face without saying, “ You arc an 
imjxistor.”—Alas, Robert, I have partaken of feasts where it 
seemed to me that the plate, the viands, the wine, the servants, 
and butlers were all sham, like C intUTclla's coach and footmen, 
and would turn into rats and mice, and an old shoe or a 
cabbage stalk, .ts soon as \vc were out of the house and the 
clock struck twelve. 



MR, BROWN THE ELDER TAKES MR, BROWN 
THE YOUNGER TO A CLUB, 




I. 

Presuming that my dear Bobby would scarcely consider him¬ 
self to be an accomplished man about town, until he had 
obtained an entrance into a respectable Club, I am happy 
to inform you that you are this day elected a Member of the 
" Polyanthus," having been proposed by my friend. Lord 
Viscount Colchicum, and seconded by your affectionate uncle. 
I have settled with Mr. Stiff, the worthy Secretary, the pre¬ 
liminary pecuniary arrangements regarding the entrance fee 
and the first annual subset iption—the ensuing payments I shall 
leave to rny worthy nephew. 

You were elected, sir, with but two black balls; and every 
other man who was put up for ballot had four, with the 
exception of Tom Harico, W'ho had more black beans than 
white. Do not, however, be puffed up by this victory, anti 
fancy yourjself more popular than other men. Indeed I don’t 
mind telling you (but, of course, I do not wish it to go any 
further), that Captain Slyboots and 1, having suspicions of the 
meeting, popped a couple of adverse balls into the other 
candidates' boxes; so that, at least, you should, in cose of 
mishap, not be unaccompanied in ill fortune. 

Now, then, that you are a member of the "Polyanthus,” I 
trust you will comport yourself with propriety in the place; and 
permit me to offer you a few hints with regard to your bearing. 

We are not so stiff at the " Polyanthus " as at some Qubs 
I could name—^and a good deal of decent intimacy takes place 
amongst us.—Do not therefore enter the Club, as I have seen 
men do at the " Chokers ” (of which I am also a member), with 
^'our eyes scowling under your hat at your neighbour, and with 
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an expression of countenance which seems to siiy, " Hang your 
impudence, sir. How dnre you stare at mef" Banish dial 
absurd dignity and swagger, which do not at all become your 
youthful countenance, ray dear Bob, and let us walk up the 
stcf:>s and into the place. .Sec, old Noseworthy is in the bow- 
window reading the paper—he is always in the bow-window 
reading the paper. 

We psiss by the wortliy porter, and alert pages—a fifteen- 
hundredth part of each of whom is henceforth your paid-for 
property—and you sc«' he takes down your name as Mr. R. 
Brown, Junior, and will know you and be civil to you until 
death.—Ha, there is Jawkins, as usual: he has nailed poor 
Styles up against a pillar, and is telling him \\hat the opinion 
of the City is about (Jeorge Hutlson, Ksejuire, and when Sir 
Robert will take the government. I low d'you do, Jawkins? 
—Satisfactory news from India? ClillH;rt to lx* made Baron 
Gilbert of Goojerat? Indml, I don’t introduce yr»u to Jawkins, 
my poor Bob; he will do that for himself, and you will have 
quite enough of him l)eforc many days arc over. 

Thasti three gentleman sitting on the sofa arc from our 
Iwiloved sister island; they come here every day, and wait for 
the flonourablc Member for Ballinafad, who is at present in 
the writing-room. 

1 have remarked, in Ixmdon, ho'^cver, that every Irish gentle¬ 
man is accompanied by other Irish gentlemen, who wait for 
him as here, or at the corner of the street. These are waiting 
until the Honourable Mcmlxir for Ballinafad can get them three 
places—in the Excise, in the Customs, and a little thing in the 
Post Office, no doubt. One of them sends home a tremendous 
account of parties and politics here, which appears in thcBallina^ 
fad Banner. He knows everything. He has just been closeted 
with Peel, and can vouch for it that Clarendon has been sent for. 
He knows who wrote the famous pamphlet, ' ’ Ways and Means 
for Ireland."—-all the secrets of the present Cabinet, the designs 
of Sir James Graham, How Lord John can live under those 
articles which he writes iit the Banner is a miracle to mel T 
hope he will get that little thing in the Post Office .soon. 

This is the newspaper-room — enter the porter with the 
c\'ening papers—-what a rush the men make for them ! Do you 
wont to see one? Here is the Siandard~iC\t:^ article about the 

Starling Oub"—very pleasant, candid, gentlemanlike notice 
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—Club composed of clf!rg>'mcn, atheists, authors, and artists. 
Their chief convcrs.'ition is blasphemy; they have statues of 
Socrates and Mahomet on the centre-piece of the dinner-tabic, 
take every opportunity of being disrespectful to Moses, and 
a dignified clergyman always proposes the Glorious, Pious, and 
Immortal Memory of Confucius. Grace is said backwards, and 
the r’atechism treated with the most irreverent ribaldry by the 
comic authors and the general company.—Are these men to be 
allowed to meet, and their horrid orgies to continue? Have 
you Iiad enough ?—let us go into the other rooms. 

What a calm and pleasant seclusion the library pre.scnts after 
the bawl and bustle of the new.spapcr-room! 'rhere is never 
anylwdy Jiere. English gentlemen get up .such a prodigious 
quantity of knowledge in their early life, that they leave off read¬ 
ing soon after they l)egin to shave, or never look at anything 
but a newspaper. How plca.sant this room is,—isn't it? with 
its sober draperies, and long calm lines of peaceful volumes— 
nothing to interrupt the quiet—only the melody of Horner's nose 
as he lies asleep upon one of the sofiis. WTiat is he reading ? 
Hah! “ Pendennis," Ko. Vll. Hum, let u.s pass on. Have 
you read “ David C.’opi>erfiekl," by the way? How t}cautiful it 
is—how charmingly fresh and simple! In those admirable 
touches of tender humour—and I should call Immour, Hob, a 
uu.xturc of love and wit—-who can equal this great genius? 
There arc little words and phrases in his books which are like 
personal benefits to the reader, WTiat a place it is to hold in 
the alTections of men I What an awful resjwnsihility hanging 
over a writer ! What man holding such a place, and knowing 
that his w'ords go forth to vast congregations of mankind,—to 
grown folks—to their chiklrcn, and perhaps to their children’s 
children,—but must think of his calling with n solemn and 
humble heart! Mtiy love and truth guide such a man always! 
It is an awful prayer: may Heaven further its fulfilment! 
And then, Bob, let the Jieeord revile him.—Sec, here's Horner 
w'aking up—'' How do you do, Homer ? " 

This neighbouring room, which is almost as quiet as the 
library, is the card-room, you see. There arc always three or 
four devotees assembled in it; and the lamps arc scarcely ever 
out in this Temple of Trumps. 

I admire as I sec them, my dear Bobby, grave and silent at 
tftese little green tables, not mo\x^3 outwardly by grief or pleasure 
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at losing or winning, but calmly pursuing tbcir game (as that 
pursuit is called, which is in fact the most elaborate science and 
study) at noon-day, entirely absorbed, and philosophically in¬ 
different to the bustle and turmoil of the enormous working 
world without. Disraeli may make his best speech; the Hun¬ 
garians may march into Vienna; the protectionists come in; 
Louis Phillippe be restored; or the Thames set on fire; and 
Colonel Pam and Mr. Trumpinglon will never leave their table, 
so engaging is their occupation at it. The turning up of an ace 
is of more interest to them than all the affairs of all the world 
besides—and so they will go on until Death summons them, 
and their last trump is ]:)layod. 

It is curious to think that a century ago almost all gentlemen, 
soldiers, statesmen, men of science, and divines, passed hours 
at play every day; as our grandmothers did likewise. The jxKir 
old kings and queens must foc;l the desertion now, and deplore 
the present small number of their worshipiKTS, as compared to 
the myriads of faithful subjects who served them in past times. 

1 do not say that other fcjlk’s pursuits are much more or less 
futile; but fancy a life such as that of the Colonel—eight or 
nine hours of sleep, eight of trumps, and the rest for business, 
reading, exercise, and domestic duty or affection (to be sure he’s 
most likely a bachelor, so that the latter offices do not occupy 
him much)—fancy such a life, and at its conclusion at the age 
of seventy-five, the worthy gentleman tjcing able to say, I have 
spent twenty-five years of my existence turning up trumps. 

With Trumpington matters arc different. Whist Js a pro¬ 
fession with him, just as much as Law is yours. Hu makes 
the decpicst study of it—he makes every sacrirfice to his pursuit: 
he may be fond of w'ine and company, but he eschews both, to 
keep his head cool and play his rubber. He is a man of good 
parts, and was once well read, as you see by his conversation 
when he is away from the table, but he gives up reading for 
play—and knows that to play well a man must play every day. 
He makes three or four hundred a year by his Whist, and well 
he may—^wilh his brair s, and half his industry, he could make 
a larger income at any other profession. 

In a game with these two gentlemen, the one w'ho has been 
actually seated at that card-table for a term .as long as your 
whole life, the other who is known as a consummate practi¬ 
tioner, do you think it is likely you will come off a winner? 

B 2 
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The; stale of your foriune is your look-out, not theirs. They are 
tliere at their posts—like knights ready to meet all comers. If 
you chcKXsc to engage them, sit down. Tlioy will with the iuo.si 
perfe.ct probity, calmness, and elegance of niauner, win and 
vin of you until they have won every shilling of a fortune, when 
they will make you a how, and wish you good-morning. You 
mny go ami chowii yours(;lf afterw.irds—it is not their business. 
'I'linr business is to be present m that room, and to play cards 
with you or anybody. ^Vhen you are done \vith“/>e« Jt-ur. 
My dear C’olonel, let me introduce 3'ou to a new member, my 
nephew, Mr. koliert brown. 

The other two men at the i.ible are the Honourable (J. 
Wimigall and Mr. ('hauler: perh.ips you have not heard iliat 
the one made rather a t|uecr settlement at the last Derby ; and 
the other has just isstu-d from one of Her Majesty's cslablish- 
•neiils in St. (ieorge’s I'ifhK. 

J'-ithi;r of these gentlemen is pi'i fcctly alTable, good-natured, 
and e.isy of aeee.ss—arul will cut you for half-erowns if jou like, 
or play you at any g.ime on the cartls. They clescem! liom 
their broiighrims or from horseback at the Club door with the 
most spltaidid air, ami they feast u[k»i ilu; U‘st dishes and wimss 
in the place. 

Ilul do you think it iulvisable to play cards with Uhmu? 
Which know the games tn-st—you or tluy? Which are most 
likely--we will not say to play foul-but to take certain little 
advantag<*.» m the game whieh their consummate expiciancc 
teaches them -\ou or they? Kinally, is it a matter of pcifcct 
certainty, if you won, that they wmild pay jou? 

bet ns leave these gentlemen, my dear Dob, and go through 
the rest of the hous<;. 



MR, BROWN THE ELDER TAKES MR, BROWN 
THE YOUNGER TO A CLUB, 
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ir. 

From the library wc procf'^tl lo ihc carvcrl niul gilded drawing¬ 
room of the Club, the damask hangings of winch arc em¬ 
broidered with our lowly emblem, the I’olyanlluis, and which 
is fitted with a perfectly uninlelligible splendour. Sardana- 
palu5. if he bad pawned one of his kingtloms, could not have 
had such mirrors as one of tlwjse in which 1 sec my dear B0I4, 
admiring the lie of h:s cravat W'itli such complacency, and I am 
sure I cannot comprehend why Smith and IJrPwn should have 
their persons refiecied in such vast sheets of quicksilver; or 
why, if we have a mind to a sixj-K'iiny cup of lea and muffins, 
when we come in with muddy Lioots from a dirty walk, tho.se 
refreshments should be served to us as wc occupy a sofa much 
more splendid, and far belter stuffed, than any lx>uis Quatorze 
ever .sat upon. 1 want a s«>fa, as 1 >vant a friend, upon winch 
I can rep<'>sc familiarly. If you can't have intimate terms and 
freedom with one and the other, ilir'y are of no good. A full- 
dress Club is an absurdity—and no man ought to come into 
this room except in a uniform or Court suit. I daren't put my 
feet on yonder sofa for fe.ar of sullying the damask, or, worse 
still, for fear that Hicks the Committed -man should pass, and 
spy out my sacrilegious boots on the cushion. 

We pass through these double doors, and enter rooms of a 
very different charactc.-. 

By the faint and sickly odour perwndmg this apartment, by 
the opened windows, by the circular stains upon the marble 
tables, which indicate the presence of brandies-and-waters long 
passed into the world of spirits, my dear Bob will have no 
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difliculty in recognising tht* s«moking-room, where 1 dare say he 
will pass a good <lral of his valuable time henceforth. 

If 1 could recommend a sure way of adrancement and proht 
10 a young man aliout town, it W'ould be, after he has come 
away from a friend's house and dinner, where he has to a surety 
had moH’ ifian enough of claret and gcxjcl things, when he 
ought to be going to bed at midnight, so that he might rise 
fresh and early for his morning’s work, to stop, nevertheless, 
fora couple <if hours at the (‘lub, and smoke In this room and 
lipjile weak brandy-and-waier. 

Hy a jx'rscveraiice in this system, you may get a numlicr of 
advantagt's. lly sitting up till three of a summer morning, you 
have the advantage of seeing the sun rise, and as you walk 
home to Pump Court, can mark the quiet of the streets in the 
rosy glimmer of the dawn. You can easily spend in that smok- 
mg-Toorn (as for the bilhard-room adjacent, how much more 
can’t you get rid of there), and without any inconvenience or 
extra vagaiUM' \vh.'iU‘vtT, enough money to keep you a horse, 
'riirec or four cigars when you are in the Club, your case filled 
wild) you are going aw'ay, a couple of glasses of very weak 
cognac and coltl water, will cost you sixty pounds a year, as 
sure as your name is Hob brown. And as for the smoking and 
tippling, plus billiards, they may lx; made to cost anything. 

And then you liave the advantage of hearing such delightful 
and instructive conversation in a Club smoking-room, between 
the hours of twelve and three! Men who frequent that place 
at that hour are cotninonly men of studious habits and philo- 
sophic,al and reflective minds, to whose opinions it is pleasant 
and profitable to listen. They arc full of anecdotes, which are 
always moral and well chosen ; their talk is never free, or on 
light subjects. I have one or two old smoking-room pillars in 
my eye now', who w'ould be jKsrfect models for any young 
gentleman entering life, and to whom a father could not do 
better th:ui entrust the education of his son. 

To drop the satirical vein, my de.ar Hob, T am compelled as 
a man to say my opinion, that the best thing you can do with 
Tcganl to that smoking-room is to keep out of it; or at any rate 
never to be seen in the place after midnight. They are very 
pleasant and frank, those jolly fellows, those loose fishes, those 
jjti^t young men—but the race in life is not to such fast men as 
these—and you who want to win must get up early of a morning* 
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my boy. You and an old college-chum or two may sit together 
ewer your cigar-boxes in one another's chambers, and talk till 
all hours, and do yoiirsidves good probably. Talking among 
you is a wholesome cxcrcitation; humour comes in an easy 
flow; it doesn’t preclude grave argument and manly interchange 
of thought— I ow'n myself, when 1 was younger, to have smoked 
many a pijic with advantage in the company of Doctor l*arr. 
Honest men, with pipes or cigars in their mouths, have gretit 
physical advantages in conversation. You may stop talking if 
you like—but the breaks of silence never seem di.sagrec'able, 
Ix'j'ng filled uj/by the imffing of the smoke—hence there is no 
awkwardness in resuming the conversation—no slratning for 
effect—sentiments are dLiivere<l in a grave easy manner- the 
cigar harmonises the sixaety, and soothes at once the spt'.xkrr 
and the siftiject whi*reori he converses. I have no doubt that it 
IS from the habit of smoking that Turks and American-Indians 
are such monstrous well-bred men. The pipe draws wisdom 
from the lips of the philosopher, ami shuts uj) the mouth of the 
foi>lish • it genenitfs a .st\lc of convers.itiun, coniem]>lative, 
thoughtful, liencvolent, and unaffected : in fact, dear Ik>h, J 
must out with it—I am an old .smoker. At home I have done 
it up the chimney rather than not do it (the which I own is a 
er«me). I vow and believe th.at the cigar has Ixx'n one of the 
gri*alest creamrc-comflirts of niy life—a kind com[)anion. a 
gentle stiinnlant, an amiable anodyne, n cemcnler of friendship. 
May I die if 1 abuse that kindly weed which has given rue so 
much pleasure! 

Since I have Ixxm a memlx'r of that Club, what mimlx'r.s of 
men have occupied this room and departeil from it, like so 
many smoked-out cigars, leaving nothing liehirid but a little 
<lisrt*garded iishc.s! F*ol), niy Ixiy, they drop off in the course 
of twimiy years, our boon conipani<ins, and ji'lly fellow boitle- 
crackers.—I mintl me of many a gfxxl fellow wlio h.as talked 
' and laughed here, and whose pip'* is put out for ever. Men, 
I rememlxT as dashing youngsters but the oihtT <lay, have 
passcil into the state of old fogies : they have sons, .sir, of almost 
our age, when first we joined the " 1 Polyanthus." Grais growss 
over others in all parts of the world. Where is poor Ned? 
"Where is poor Fred? Dead rbrnts with Ned and Fritl too— 
their pLicc know^s them not—their names one year apix:arerl at 
the end of the Club list, under the dismal category of ** Members 
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Deceased,” in which you and I shall rank some day. Do you 
keep lliat subject steadily in your mind ? I do not see why one 
shouldn't meditate upon Death in Pall Mall as well as in a 
howling wilderness. There is enough to remind one of it at 
every corner. There is a strange face looking out of Jack's old 
lodgings in jermyn .Street,—somebody el.se has got the Club 
chair which Tom used to occupy. He rkx'sn't dine here and 
grumble .ius he used formerly. He has been sent for and has 
not come back again—one day Fate will send for tts. and we 



shall not return—and the people will come down to the Club as 
usual, saying. “ Well, and so poor old Brown is gone."— 
Indeed, a smoking-room on a morning is not a cheerful spot. 

Our room has a series of tenants of quite distinct characters. 
After an early and sober dinner below, certain habitues of the 

Polyanthus " mount up to this apartment for their coffee and 
rigar, and talk as gravely as ISachcins nt a Palaver, Trade and 
tv.ivd, politics and geography, are their discourse—they are 
th bed long before their successors the jolly fellows begin 
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night life, and the talk of the one set is as different to the con- 
versatidn of the other ns any talk can bo. 

After the grave old Sachems, come other frequenters of the 
room; a squad of sporting men very likely—very solemn and 
silent personages these—who give the odds, and talk about the 
Cup in a darkling undertone. Then >ou shall have three or four 
barristcra “with high voices, .seldom able to .sit long without 
talking of their profession, or mentioning something about 
'Westminster Hall. About eleven, men in white neckcloths drop 
in from dinner-parties, and .show their lacquered Ixxits and shiit- 
sluds with a little complacency- and at midnight, after the 
tlujalres, the young rakes and vii'^urs come swaggering in, and 
call loudly for gin-twist. 

ISut as for a Club smoking-room after midnight, T vow again 
that you-arc b<*tlcr out »;f it: that >011 will waste money and 
your precious hours and liealth there: and >ou may frequent 
this ” I’oiyanlhus " room for a year, and not carry aw’ay from 
the place one single idea or story that can do you the* least 
good in life. How much you shall take away of another sort, 
I do not hiTc set dow'ii; but I have iK'fore niy mind's eye the 
image of old .Silenus, with purple face and chalk-stone fingtirs, 
telling his foul old garrison legends over his gin-and-water. 

1 fe is in the smoking-rotjm every night; and I feel that no one 
can get benefit from the society of that old man. 

W'liat socii‘ly he has he gets from this place. He sits for 
hours in a corner of tlie sofa, and makes up his parties here. 
He will ask you after a little time, seeing that you are a gentle¬ 
man and have a gootl address, and will give you an escwdingly^ 
good dinner. I went once, years ago, to a banqurt of his—and 
found all the men at his table were Polyanthiisc's. so that ii 

was a house dinner in-Square, with Mrs. Silenu.s at the 

head of the tabic. 

After dinner she retired and was no more seen, .and Silcnu-s 
amused himself by making ix>or Mr. Tippletoii drunk. He 
came to the Club the next day ; he amused himself by describ¬ 
ing the arts by which he had practised uixin the easy brains of 
poor Mr. Tipplelon— (as if that fioor fellow wanted any arts 
or pt^rsuosion to induce him to intoxicate himsi’lf), and told all 
the smoking-room how be had given a dinner, how many 
bottles of wine had been emptied, anrl how many Tippleton had 
drunk for his share. '• I kept ray eye on Tip, sir," the horrid 
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old fellow sai<I—" I took care to make him mix his liquors 
well, and before eleven o’clock I finished him, and had him 
as drunk as a lord, sir !" Will you like to have that gentleman 
for a friend ? He has <‘leclcd himself our smoking-room king at 
the " F*oIynnthus/’ aiul midnight monarch. 

As he talks, in conies prjor Tippleton—a kind soul—a gentle¬ 
man—a man of reading ami parts—^who has friends at home 
very likely, and had once a career liofore him—and what is he 
now ? His eyes arc vacant; he reels into a sofa corner, and 
sits in maudlin silence, and hiccups every now and then. Old 
Silenus winks knowingly rouiul at tiu* whole smoking-room: 
most of the men sneer—some pity—some very young cubs 
laugh and jeer at him. '1 ipplctoii's drunk. 
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From the Library and .Smoking:-room ivgions let us descend 
to thf‘ lower floor. Here you Ix-hold the Coffee-room, where 
the neat little tables are already laid out, awaitini; the influx 
of diners. 

great advance in civilisation was made, and the honesty 
as well as economy of joung men of the middle classes 
iinmcns«.*ly promoted, when the ancient tavern system was 
overthrow'll, and those houses of meeting instituted where a 
man, without sacrificing his dignitv, could dine for a couple 
oi .shillings. I reinemljer in the days of my youth when a 
very moder.ate dinner at a reputabk: coffee-hoasc cost a man 
half-a-guinea: when you were obliged to order a jiinl of wine* 
for the good of the house; when the waiter got a shilling for 
his attendance; and when‘young gentlemen were no ndiei 
than they are now, and had to pay thrice as much .'is they at 
present need to disburse for the maintenance of ihcir station. 

'Fhen men (who had not the ha1f-gu>uca at coiiirnand) used 
to dive into dark streets in llic vicinage of Soho or (Joveni 
Garden, and get a meagre meal at shilling taverns—or 'loni, 
the clerk, issued out from your chamtiers m Furnp Court and 
brought hack your dinner tictwccn two plates from a ncigbfxiur- 
ing ham*and-beef shop. Filher repast was strictly lionourable, 
and one can find no earthly fault with a poor gentleman for 
eating a poor meal. But that solitary meal in cliambers was, 
indeed, a dismal refection. I think with anything Init mgret 
of those lonely feasts of Ixief and cabfiage; and bow there 
was no resource for the long evenings but those txioks, over 
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which you hatl poring all day, or the tav'crn with its 
deuced ex|5cnses, or the theatre with its* vicioub attractions. 
A young bachelor's life was a clumsy piece of wretchedness 
then—niisrnamtgc’d and ill economised —jubt as your 'fcntple 
(.‘haiulxTS or College rooms now are, which arc rjuitc behind 
the ay*', in the decent conveniences which every modem 
tenement rK»s''C;)Ses, 

And that dining for a shilling and .strutting alKnU I’ail Mall 
afti'rwarils was, after all, an hyiJOcrisy. At the time when tho 
“Trois KrArcs Provenfaux" at I’aris had two entrances, one 
into the place of the Pal.iis Royal, and one into the street 
behind, where the sixt«‘en-sous diniuT'houses are, I have sf,en 
buck.s with pn;fusc toothpicks walk out of those latter houses 
of etiteriaimm-nt, pass U]> the "'J'rois l•Vcres’' stairs, and 
descend from the oilier door into the Palais Royal, so that llie 
lv‘ople walking there might fancy these poor fellows had Ixien 
dining reg.xrdless of e.\pense. No: what you call putting a 
good face upon poverty, that is, liitling it under ii grin, or 
conu’aling its rags under a makeshift, is always rather a base 
stratagem. Your Ileau.x Tibbs and twopenny dandies can never 
be respectable altoguther ; and if a man is poor, I say he ouglit 
t<i seem poor; and that both he and Society are m the wrong, 
if either sees any c.iuse iif shame in poverty. 

'Phat is why we ought to be thankful for Clubs. Here is 
no skulking to gel a cheap dinner; no ordering of expensive 
liquors nml dislies for the good of iht; Jiouse, or coivering 
.sensitiveness as to the opinion of the waiter. \\V advance m 
simplicity and honesty as we iidmnco in civilisation, and it is 
my htdief that \vc become belter bred and less artificial, and 
tell more truth twery day. 

Thi-S, you scr*. is the Club Coffee-room—it is three o'clock; 
young Wideawake is just finishing his breakfitst (with whom I 
iiave nothing to do at present, but to s.ay parontlietically, that 
if you wiV/ sit up till five o'clock in the moniing. Bob my boy, 
you may look out to have a henilaclic and a breakfast at three 
in the afternoon). Wideawake is at breakfast—Goldsworthy is 
ordering his dinner—while Mr. Niidgii, whom you see yonder, 
is making his lunch. In those two gentlemen is the moral and 
exemplification of the previous little remarks which 1 have been 
flaking. 

You must know, sir, that at the " I'olyanthus," in common 
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w ith most Clubs, gc:ntlcmen are allowed to enjoy, gratis, in the 
CofToe-room, bread, liecr, sauces, and pickles. 

After four o'clock, if you order your dinner, you have to pay 
sixjjcncr for what is called the table—the clean cloth, the 
vegetables, cln‘<*sc, and so forth: lK.‘forc that hour you may 
have lunch, when there is no table charge. 

Now', GoULsworthy is a gentleman and a man of genius, who 
has courage and simiJlicity enough to U; poor—not like sonic 
fellows whom one meets, and who make a fanfaronttadc of 
poverty, and draping thcm.seh’es in their rags, seem to cry, 
“ Sec how' virtuous 1 am,—how honest Diogenes is 1" but he is 
a very poor man, wliose education and talents are of the In'St, 
and w'ho in so far claims to rank with the very best jx^ojile in 
the world. In Ins place in l*arli;unent, when he l.ikes off his 
hat (w'hieh is bf)ih old and well brushed), the Sf)e;iki;r's eye is 
pretty sure to niei't hir>, .and Ihe Mouse lislen-> 1o Inm with the 
respirt wliicli is due lo so much hnnesty and talent. He is the 
equal of any man, howcvc'r l<dty or wealthy, llis social position 
ii ratlier improved by his poverty, and the world, W'hich is a 
manly and generous worhl in its impulses, however it may be 
in its practice, contemplates with a sincere regaid and admira¬ 
tion Mr. lioldsworlhy'.'i manner of b(?aring his lack of fortune. 
He is going to dine for a shilling * he will have two mutton- 
chops (and the nmtlon-chop is a thing unknown in domestic 
life and in the palaciis of epicun-s, where you may get cutlets* 
dressed W'ith all soils of I 'rench sauces, but not the admirable 
mutton-chop), and with a clue allowances of the C'lul) bread and 
Ix'cr, he will make a perfectly wholesome, and sufficient, and 
exeellent meal; ancl go down to the House and fire into 
Ministers thi.s very night. 

Now, I say, this man dining for a shilling is a jilcjasant 
spectacle to behold. I respect Mr. (joldsworthy with all my 
heart, without sharing those ulira-Conscrvativc pcjliiical opinions 
which we all know he entertains, and from w'hich no interest, 
temptation, or hope of place will cause him lo swen'e: and you 
see he is waited upon with as much respticl here as old 8ifenus, 
though he order the most sumptuous banquet the cook can 
devise, or bully the waiters ever so. 

But ah, Bob! what can we say of the conduct of that poor 
little Mr. Nudgit? He has a bed-chamber in some court 
unknow'n in the neighbourhood of the “Polyanthus." He 
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makes a breakfast with the Club bread and Irieer; he lunches 
off the same sixpidifs—and Ix-ing of an hpiriircan taste, look 
what he docs*—Jio is actually pouring a cruet of anchovy sauce 
over his bread to give it a flavour; and 1 have seen the un- 
consciomible little gourmand sidle off to the pickle-jars when he 
thought nobody was observing, and jxop a walnut fir half a 
dozen of pickled onions into his mouth, and swallow them vith 
a lndt'<ms furtive relish. 

He disappe.nrs at dinner-time, and returns at half-past seven 
or eight o’clock, and wanders round the tables when the men 
arc .nt their dessert and generous over their wine. He has a 
miniljcr of little stories alxjut the f.ishionablc world to tell, and 
is not unentertiiining. When you dme here, sometimes give 
Nudgit a glass or two out of your decanter, Ikib niy boy, and 
comfort his poor (dd soul. He was a gentleman once and had 
inoiioy, as ho will In; sure to tell you. He is mean and feebh', 
but not unkind—a poor little parasite not to be un]>itierl. Mr. 
Nudgil, allow me to introduce you to a new member, my 
nephew, Mr. Rtdx’rt Brown. 

At this niomeni, old Silenus swaggers in, lx!aring his great 
waistcoat before him, and walking up to the desk where the 
coffee-room clerk sits and where the bills of fare are <hsplayed. 
As be pas-ses, be has to luulergo the tire of Mr. Goldsworthy's 
eyes, which tlnrl out at him two flashes of ilie most killing 
scorn. He has passed by tin* battery without sinking, and lays 
biinself alongside the desk. Niidgii w'alchca him, and will 
pre.seiitly go up smirking humbly t'> join him. 

" Hunt," he say.s, " 1 want a table, my table, you know, at 
seven—tlinner for eight—Lord Hobamib dines with me - semi 
the Imtlor—What’s in the bill oflare? Let's ha\e clear stnip 
and turtle—I’ve sent it in from the City—dr(;.ssctl lish and 
tuibut," and with a swollen trembling hand he writes down a 
pompous bill of Lire. 

As I said, Nudgit comes up .simpering, with a new’spaper 
in his hand. 

“Hullo, Nudg!" says Mr. Silenus, “how's the Ijccr? 
Pickles good to-d.ty?” 

Nudgit hiuilt's in a gentle deprecatory manner. 

“ Smell out a gmxl dinner, hey, Nudg?" says Dives. 

^ “ If any man knows how to give one, you do." answers the 
pwr Ix’ggar. “I w'Ojsn’t a brul luuid at ordering a rhiuier 
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Diyscif, once. Wlial’s the fish in the list lo-day ? " and with a 
weak smile he casts his eye over the bill of fare. 

“ Lord Hobanob dines w'itli rac, and he knows what a goo<l 
dinner is, 1 can tell you,” says Mr. Silenus ; “ so does Cramley." 
" Both w'cll-known epicures,” says Nudgit. 

“rin going to give Holmnob a return dinner to his at the 

* Rhododendrum.’ He bet me that Batifol, the chef at the 

* Rhododendrum,’ did Irctter than our man can. Hob’s dinner 
was last Wednesday, and I don't say it wasn’t a good one; 
or that taking Grosl>oi.s by surprise, is giving him quite fair 
play—but wc’Il see, Nudgit. / know whai Cjro.sbois can do.” 

*' I should think you did, indeed, Silenus,” says the other. 

“I sec your mouth’s watering. I'd a.'sk you, only I know 
you’re engaged. You’re always engaged, Nudgit—not today? 
Well then, you may eonie; and I say, Mr. Nudgit, we'll have 
a wet evening, sir, mind you that.” 

Mr. Ptowls, the bufliT, here coming in, Mr, Silenus falls 
into conversation with him about wines am! leing. 1 am glad 
prior Nudgit has got his dinner. He will go ami walk in the 
I'ark to get up an apjM-tite. And now, Mr. Bob, having shown 
you over your new house, 1 too will bid you fur the present 
farewell. 
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W'llF.N jny jjootl fiionil, J/r, P,tnc/i, •^nnv' titrn* since, me 

lo compile a st'rics of ct)rivt:rs:iti(jn& for yotin" nu;ii in the* tluncmjc 
uorlrl, so tliut they might l)c* agreeable* lo their partners, anil 
advance their own sneerss in lile, I consi nCcd with a willing 
lieart to my venerable friend’s n^ijuest, for I desire nothing 
Ixjtter than to ]>ron>oU'‘ the nniusement anil happiness of all 
young people; and nothing, T thought, would lie easier than 
lo toueh off a few light, airy, graceful little sets of phrases, 
which young fellows might adopt or expand, according to their 
own ingenuity and leisure. 

Well, sir, I iriiiigin*‘(l nijsi-lf. just for an instant, to be young 
again, and that I had a neat waist instead of that Ixiw-windcnv 
with which Time and Nature have ornamented the ca.*»tle of my 
body, anil brown locks instead of a bald pate (there w.is a lime, 
sir, when my hair was' not considered the v.or-^t part of me, and 
] recollect W'lKii T was a young man in the Militia, and when 
pigtails finvilly went out in our corps, who it was that longed to 
iiave my fjUt'Ui'- it was found in her desk at her death, and my 
fvsor dear wife was always jealous of her)—-I just chose, 3 say. lo 
fancy myself a young man, and that I would go up in imagina¬ 
tion and ask a giil to dance with me. So 1 chose ^faria—a man 
might go farther and f.ire worse than choose Maria, Mr. Hob. 

•*My dear Miss E.," sjiys I, “may I have the honour of 
dancing the next set with you?” 

“The next -u'haff" says Miss E., smiling, and turning to 
Mrs. fi!., os if lo ask what a set meant, 

“ I forgot," says I; “ the next quadrille, I womd say.’* 

“It is mther slow dancing quadrilles," says Miss E. ; “but 
if I mast, I must." 

• Well, then, a waltx, will that do? I know' noUung prettier 
than a waltz played not too quick," 
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*'\Vhat!" says she. "do you ^\ant a horrid old threc-timcd 
w.^ltz like that vliich the little figures dance upon llic barrel- 
organs? You silly old creature: you arc good-natured, but you 
are in your dotage. All these dances are passed away. You 
might as well ask me to wear a gown with a waist up to my 
shoulders, like that in uhich Mamma was married; or a hoop 
and high heels, like Grandmammn in the picture; or to dunce 
a gavotte or a minuet. Things arc changed, old gentleman— 
the ftLshions of your time an* gone, and—.md the bucks of your 
time will go too, Mr. Tlrown. If I want to dance, here is 
('aptain W'liiskerfield, who is ready ; or young .Studdington, 
who is a delightful p.'irtner. Fie brings a little amm.TLlion into 
our balls ; and when lie is not in soeiety, tlanees every night at 
Vauxhall and the rasino." 

I pictured to myself M.iria giving some such reply to my 
ecpially iiiiaginalive dein.inil—h»r of eouise 1 never m;ide the 
ri»|uest, anymore lluin she flnl die nn-iwor-and in fact, derir 
J!ob, after turning <ner the matter of lullrooin ctinvcrsalions in 
my mind, and sitlmg with pen niul ink before me for a couple 
of hours, I found that I had nothing at all to say on the subject, 
and have no more right to teaeli a youth wliat he is to say in the 
present day to his partner, than I should have had in my own 
lioyhood to instruct my own grandmother in the art of .sucking 
eggs. We should pay as much reverence to youth as w'c should 
to age; there arc points in which you young folks arc altogether 
our superiors: and T can't help constantly crying out to persons 
of my own years, when busied about llv*lr young people — I .cave 
them alone ; don’t lie alw.ays meddling with their affairs, which 
they can manage for thianselves; d(»ri'i lie always insisting 
upon managing their boats, and putting your oars in the water 
with theirs. 

So I have the modesty to think that -l/r. Punch and I were 
a couple of conceited old ftigios, m devising the above plan of 
composing conversation for the Ivnefit of youth, and that young 
folks can manage to talk of what interests them, without any 
prompting on our par*. To say the truth, I have hardly licen 
to a ball these three years. I saw the head of the .stair at 

H.E.’s the T—— Ambassador in Hr-ne .Square, the other 

night, but retired without even gt'iting a sight of, or making 
my bow to, Her Excellency; thinking wi.sely that mon laii de 
fauk et mon bonnet dc nuit much better became me at that 
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hour of mirlnip;ht than tht* draught in a crowded passage, and 
the sight of over so many Ix’auties. 

But thoiigJj I don’t go ni>’self to those assemblies, I liavc* 
intelhgenrc amongst people who go: and hear from the girls 
and tlieir ni.ininias what they do, and how they enjoy them- 
selves. I must own that some of the new arrangf'inents please 
nn‘ very much, as l)ring natural and simple, and, in so far, 
siil>rrior to the old mode. 

in my time, for instance, a ball-room uswl to be more than 
half-filled with old male and fouiale fogies, whose ptTsons took 
up a great deal of valuable room, who di<l not in tlic least 
omament the walls against winch they stood, and who would 
have been much Ijcttcr at home in bed. In a great countrj- 
house, where you have a hall fireplace in which an ox might 
be roa.st«‘d conveniently, llu* presence of a few score more or 
less of sl(>ut old folks can make no tliff'ercnce: tjiere is room 
for tht*m at the card tables, and rounrl the supper-board, and 
the sight of their honest rt'd fiiccs and white waistcoats lining 
the wall cheers and illuminates the Assembly Koom. 

But it is a very different ca.se when you ba'VC a .small house 
in Mayfair, or m the plea-sant district of Pimlico and Tyburn; 
and accordingly I am happy to hear lliat the custom is rapidly 
spreading of asking none but dancing people' to balls. It was 
only this morning that I was arguing the point W'ith our cousin 
Mrs. C’rowdtr. who was greatly irate Injcause her daughter 
Fanny had received an invitation to go with her aunt, Mrs. 
Timmins, to Lady Tmbur)-'s ball, whcrca.s poor Mrs. Crowder 
had bri-n told that s!ie could on no account gel a card. 

Now Blanche Crowder is a very large w'oman naturally, and 
W’ith the present fashion of flounces in rlrcss, this lialloon of a 
creature would occupy the l>cst part of a little Ixiek drawing¬ 
room ; whereas Rosa Timmins is a little bit of a thing, who 
Uilccs up no space at all, and furnishes the side of a room as 
prettily as a bank of flowers could. I tried to convince our 
cousin upon this point, tb|s etnbonpoint^ 1 may say, and of course 
being too polite to mal$is remarks personal to Mrs. Crowder. 
1 playfully directed them elsewhere. 

"Dear Blanche," said I, "don’t you sec how greatly Lady 
Tulbury would have to extend her premises if all the relatives 
cf all her dancers w’ere to be invited? She has already flung 
out a marquee over the leads, and actually included the cis- 
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tern—what can she do more? If all the girls were lo have 
chaixjrons, where could the ciders sit? Tmbury himself will 
not be present. He is a large and roomy man, like your 
humble servant, and Lady Tut has sent him off to Greenwich, 
or the 'Star and Garter’ for the night, wheix', I have no 
doubt, he and some other stout follows will make themselves 
comfortablo. At a ball amongst pi'rsons of modoratc means 
and large acquaintance in London, room is much more precious 
than almost anybody’s company, except tliat of the beauties 
and the dancers. Look at l.«rd Tramplelon, that ciiornious 
hulking monster (who nevertheless cLinees l)eautifully, as all 
big men do), when he takes out bis favourite partner, Miss 
Wirlcdge, to jxdk, his arm. as he wlii^ks her nmnd and round, 
forms radii of a circle of very con&idtrmble di.inieler. I le almost 
wants a room to himself, S'oung men .ind women now, when 
they diincc, dance really; it is no lary sauntering, as of old, 
but dow'nrighthard work—after wlueh they want air and refresh¬ 
ment. I low can they g<*t the one, when the rooms arc lilled 
with eldcily folks ; or the other, wh'-n we are squeezing round 
the supper-tables, and drinking up all the availalile champagne 
and selizer-walcr? No, no; the present plan, which I hear is 
becoming general, is admirable for I^ondon. I>ei there In; lialf- 
.1 dozen of good, active, bright-eyed chai)cions and duennas — 
little women, who are more active, and keep a iM'tter look-out 
than your languisliing voluptuous licautieSi" {1 said this, casting 
at Utc same time a look of peculiar tenderness towards Hlanche 
C'row'dcr); “let them keep watch and si'c that all is right— 
that the young men don’t dance too often with tlie same girl, 
or disappear on to the balcony, and that sort of thing; let 
them have good large roomy family coaches to carry the >oung 
women home to their mamrn.ks. In a word, at a ball let there 
be for the future no admittance except upon bu'-iiiess. In all 
the affairs of London life, that is the nile, depend ujion it.” 

"And pray who told you, Mr. Drown, that 1 didn’t wish 
to dance myself?” says blanche, surveying her great person 
in the looking-glass (which could scarcely ermtain it) and 
flouncing out of the roci^; and I actually belicvi.* that the 
unconscionable creature, at her age and si/c, is still thinking 
that she is a ftury, and that the young fellows would like to 
dance round.the room with her. -Ah, Hob! I rcmcinlx.-r that 
grotestiue w'omun a slim and graceful gal. I remember others 
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tender and Ix'nutiful, ^\bc»sc briglu eyes glitter, and whose 
sweet voices whimper no more. So they j^jiss .nwoy—^youth and 
beamy, love and innocence, pass away and jicrish. I think 
of one now, whom I remember the fairest and the gayest, 
the kindest and the purest; her laughter was music—I can 
hear it still, though it will never echo any more. Tar away, 
the .silent toinh closes over ho^ Ol^cr roses than those of our 
pnnu* grow up and bloom, am have their day. Honest youth, 
f'crierrius youth, may your^ be as pure and as fair! 

I did not think when I bogitn to write it, that the last 
sentence would have finished so; but life is not altogether 
jocular, Mr. Bub, and one conics upcm serious thoughts suddenly 
as uiKin a funeral in the street. Let us go biick to the business 
we are ufion, naiiu'ly, balls, whereof it, jxjrhaps, has struck 
you that your uncle has very little to say. 

1 saw Olio announced in the morning fashionable print to-day, 
with .a fine list of some of the greato.st folks in £.ondon, and 
h-ad previously heard from various quarters how e.iger many 
persons were to attend it, and how .splendid an entertainment 
it was to lx:. Anil so the morning paper announced that Mrs. 
Uornby Madox threw ojK'n lier house in So-and-so Street, and 
w.is asiiislfd in receiving her gucsib by Latly Fugleman. 

Now til is is a sort of entertainnifinl and arrangement than 
wiiieh 1 confess I can conceive nothing more qiu'cr, though I 
believr- it i-> hy no means uncommon in English society. Mr.*;. 
Hornby IMado-x conie.s into her fortune of ten thousand a ye-ir 
—wishes u> 1)C presented in the London wtald, ha\iug livetl 
in the country prv'viously—sixirc-s no expense to make her 
house and festival as handsome as may lx*, and gets Lady 
Fugleman to ask the company for her—not the honest Honibys, 
not the family Maduxes, not the jolly old squires and friends 
and relatives of her family, and from her county; but the 
I,onilou dandies and the l.x>ndon society; whose names you 
hi*c chronicled at every party and who, being I.ady Fugle- 
fiiends, arc invited by her ladyship to Mrs. Hornby's 

house, 

Wh.at a strange notion of society does this give—of friend¬ 
ship, of lAahion, of what jx»ople will do to Lie in tlie fashion! 
Poor Mrs. Hornby comes into her fortune, and says to her old 
friends and family, " My gocwl people. 1 am going to cut every 
one of you. You were very well as long as we were in the 
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conntiy, where I might have my natural likings and aifeetit)ns. 
Ilut, henceforth, I am going to lot Lady Fugleman choose my 
friends for me. I know nothing about you any more. 1 have 
no "olijeeiion to you, but if you want to know me you must 
ask Lady Fugleman: if she says yes, 1 shall be delighted: if 
no, lion jitur. 

This strange business gocs^on daily in I^ondon. Honei-t 
people do it, and think not trae least harm. 'I'he proudest 
and noblest d» not Uiink they demean iln^mselves by crowding 
to Mrs. Goldcairs parties, and .strike quite opt'nly a union 
Ijctweeii her wealth and their titles, to determine .os soon as 
the former ceases. There is not the le.'ist hv'pocrlsy about this 
at any rale—tiie teriiih of the barg.mi aie qiiiio understood on 
cverjt hand. 

But oh, Bob! se'' what .an aw'ful thing it is to confess, and 
would not <*vrn liypociisy be bettor th.in this d.iring cynieiMU, 
this open heartlessne-ss—CJodlessness I had almost c.alled it? 
Do you mean to .sjy, you great folks, that your object in 
.society i.s not love, is not friendship, is not family union and 
afii‘ction—is not tniih and kindno.ss ;—is not generous sympathy 
and union of C.'hri.stian (pardon me tlie w'ord, but I can indicate 
my meaning by no other)~of Christian men and women, parents 
and children,—but that you assemble and meet together, not 
caring or trying to care for ^,*nc another,—without a prele.xt 
of goodwill—with a daring selfishness openly avowed? 1 am 
sure I wi.sh Mrs. Goldcalf or the other lady no harm, and have 
never sjiokcn to. or set eyes on either of them, and I do not 
mean to say, Mr. Robert, that you and 1 are a whit better 
than they are, and doubt whether they have made the calcula¬ 
tion for themselves of the consequences of what they are doing. 
But ns sure as two and two nmkc four, a jicrson gixing up 
of his ow*n accord his natural friends and rclative.s, lor the sake 
of the fashion, seems to me to .say, I acknowledge myself to 
be heartless: T turn my back on my friends, 1 disow'n my 
relatives, and 1 d.- Iionoiir my fatlier and mother. 


>3. 
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ICs’CLlsn Society, my beloved Bob, has this eminent advantage 
over all other—that is, if there lx* any society left in the 
nTet(-hcd diblmcled old Knropean continent—that it is above 
all others a rliniier-giving society. A fx'ople like the Gormans, 
th;it dines hubitu.illy, and with what vast appetite T need not 
•say, at one o’clock in the afternoon--like the Italians, that 
spends its evenings in opera-lx>xes—like the French, that 
anuiscs itself of nights with cuu sutrJe and intrigue—cannot, 
believe me, understand Society rightly. I love and .ndniire my 
n.ition for its goo»l sens<', its nuinhness, its friendliness, its 
morality in the main—and these, 1 take it, arc all expressed 
in that noble institution, the dinner. 

The dinner is the Itappy end of the Briton’s day. We work 
harder than the other nations of the earth. A\'e do more, we 
liv'e more in our time, than Frenchmen or Germans. F-very 
great man aiinong.st us likes his dinner, and lakt'S to it kintlly. 
1 could iiiontion the most augu.st n.-tnies of jvicts, statesmen, 
pinlosophers. historians, judge.s, and divine.s, who are great at 
the dinner-table as in the field, the closet, the senate, or the 
liench. Gibbon niention.s that he wrote the first two volumes 
of his history whilst a placeman in Lojulon, lodging in St. 
James’s, going to tlic House of Comnums, to the Club, atid 
to dinner every day. The man flourishes under that generous 
and robust regimen; the hetiUhy energies of society arc kept 
up by it; our friendly intercourse is maintained ; our intellect 
ripens with the good eheer, and throws off surprising crops, 
like the fie]d.s about Kdinburgh, under the influence of that 
admirable Iic)uid, Claret. The best wines arc sent lo this 
country therefore; for no other deserves them as ours does. 

I am a diner-oiit, and live in London. 1 protest, ns I look 
back at the men and dinners I have seen in the last week, my 
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mind is filled with manly respect and pleasure. Howgooil they 
have iHren ! how admirable the ciiUTtainnients ! how worthy 
the men ! 

1^*1 me, without di\’ulging names, and with a cordial grati¬ 
tude, mention a few of those whom 1 have met aitd who have 
all done their duty. 

Sir, 1 have sat at table with a ga'at, a tvorld-rcnowned 
statesman. I watched him during the progress of the banquet 
—I am at lil^erty to say that he enjoyed it like a man. 

On another day, it was a celebrated literary character. 1ft 
was beautiful to see liiin at his dinner: eorrhal and generous, 
jovial and kindly, the great author enjoyed liiin.scl/ as the great 
statesman -may he long gi\e us goo<t books and good dinners I 

Yet another day, and I sat opjXJsite to a Right Reverend 
I’lishop. My Lord, I w.is pleased to s(v g<Kxl thing after good 
thing disappear before you ; and ihinl: no man ever better 
became that roumled episcopal apron. How aiUMble he was ; 
how kind! He put water into his wine. Let us rcsixjct the 
moderation of the (’hurch. 

Anri then tlie men learned in the law: how' they dine ! what 
hospitality, w'hat splendour, what comfort, what wine! As we 
walked away very gently in the moonlight, only three days 
since, from the. ■ ■■■ ‘s, a friend of my youth and myself, we could 
iiaiJIy speak for gratitude: " Dear sir," wc breathed fervently, 
“ask us soon again." One never has too much at those perfect 
baiKjuets—no hideous headaches ensue, or horrid resolutions 
nl>r>ut adopting Hevalenta Arabiea for the futi]re»biit content¬ 
ment with all the world, light slundwring, Joyful waking to 
grapple with the morrow’s work. .Ah, dr'ar Hob, those lawyers 
have great merits. ITicrc is a dear old judge at whose family 
table if I could sec you seated, my desire in life would lx; pretty 
nearly fulfilled. If you make yourself agreeable there, you will 
lx; in a fair way to get on in the world. Hut you are a youth 
still. Youths go to balls; men go to dinners. 

Doctors, again, notoriously cat well; when my excellent 
friend Sangmdo takes a bumper, and .saying, with a shrug and a 
twinkle of hi.s eye, “Video rneliora proboqiie, detcriora .sequor," 
tosses off the w'ine, I always ask the butler for a gloss of that 
bottle. 

The inferior clergy, likewise, dine very much and well. I don’t 
know when I have been belter entertained, as far as creature 
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ctmiforts go. than by men of very I-ow Church principles ; and 
one of the very best repasts that ever 1 wiw in my life was at 
Darlington, given by a Quaker. 

JSomc of the Ixrst wine in I^ndun is given to his friends by a 
poet of niy accju:\intari<’e. All artists arc notoriously fond of 
dinners, aiul laviu* you, but not so profusely. Newspaper 

editors delight in tlinncrs on Satur¬ 
days, and give lh<-in, thanks to the 
pn's'*nt position of literature, very 
often and good. Dear llob, 1 have 
seen the mahoganies of m.iny men, 
lOvcry evening ix'twi'cn seven and 
eight o’clock, I like to look at ilie 
men drcsserl for dinner, perambulat¬ 
ing the western dialncts of our city. 
1 like to sec the smile on their 
counti'naiices, liglited up with an 
indescribable self inii)orlanee and 
good-humour; the Jiskance glances 
which lliey cast at the little strcct- 
Ijovs and foot-passengers who eye 
their shiny bools ; the dainty man¬ 
ner in which they trip over the 
pavement on those boots. esclje\\- 
ing the mud-pools and dirty cross¬ 
ings ; the refreshing whiteness of 
their linen ; the coaxing twiddle 
which they give (o tlic ties of their 
white ciiokcrs—the caress of a fond 
parent to an innocent chiltl. 

I like walking myself; those 
who go in cab.s or brougham.s, 
1 have remarked, have mn the 
same ratliant expression which 
the ix’destrian exhibits. A man iti his own Iirougham has 
anxieties about the stepping of his horse, or the squaring of 
the groom's cllwws, or a doubt whether Jones’s turn-out is not 
better; or whether something is not wrong in the springs; or 
w hethcr he shall Im'c the brougham out if the night is rainy. 
'I hoy always look tmgical behind ilic glasses. A cab diner-out 
has commonly some cares, lest his sense of justice should be 
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injured by the overcharge of the driver (those fellows arc not 
uncommonly exorbitant in their demands upon gentlemen whom 
they set down at good houses}; lest the smell of tobiicco lt;fi by 
the last occupants of the vehicle (five medical students, let us 
say, who have chartered the vehicle, and smoked cheroots from 
the I^ndon University to the playhouse in the Huynjarkel) 
should infest the clothes of l*om Lavender, who is gt>ing to 
Lady Rosemary's; lest straws should stick unobserved to the 
glutinous lustre of his boots—his shiity ones, and he should 
appear in Dives's tlrawing-room like a pcx-i with a ienui fi7VMj, 
or like Mad Toni in the l>lay. 1 hope, my ilear Hob, if a straw 
should ever enter a drawing-room in the wake of ^our bool, 
you will not be much di'^turbed in mind. il,irk ye, in con- 

ildcnce: 1 have seen-* m a hack-cab. 'Ihere is no harm 

in employing one. Thi'rc is no harm m anything natural, any 
more, 

I cannot help here parenthetically relating a story which 
occurred in ru) iiwn youth, in the year 1815 . at the time when 
I first made my own c///nv into society (for cvoryihing must 
have a beginning. Hob; and though we havtj been genllcinen 
long Ix'fore the t'onf|ueror, and have always consorted w'ith 
gentlemen, yet we had not always attained that Ai 7 »/c rWtt of 
f.ishion which has distinguished some of us subsequently); 1 
recollect, T say, in 1815 , w'hen the Marquis of Sweetbread was 
good enough to ask me and the late Mr. Riiflles to dinner, to 
meet Prince Schw.arlzcnlKjrg and the Hetman PUitofl*. Ruffles 
ivas a man a good deal about town in those days, and certainly 
m very good society. 

I was myself a young one. and thought Ruffles was rather 
inclined to patronise me; which 1 did not like. "I would 
have you to know, Mr. Ruffles," thought I, "that, after all, a 
gentleman can but be a gentleman ; that though we Hrnw'ns 
have no handles to our names, w^e are quite as well-bred 
as some folks who possess those ornaments"—and in fine, T 
determined to give him a lesson. So when ht! called for me 
in the hac'kney-coach at my lodging.*; in Swallow Street, And we 
had driven under porte-cochere of Swceibreail Ho;ist*, where 
two tall and powdered domestics in the uniform of the Sweet¬ 
breads, viz., a spinach-coloured coat, with w'aistcoat and the 

* ®*’®’*'*'’* here contiiins a. name of such prodigious dignity 

out of the “ P—r-ge," that vve really do not dare to print it. 
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rest of dfliratf ydlow or nifhcd butter colour, ojicned the 
doors of the hall-what do you think, sir, 1 did? In the 
pnsena* of these f»entleaien, who were holclini; on at the door, 
I offered to toss up With Rufflois, heads or tails, who shoultl 
f>fiy for the co.u’h ; and then pur|K5st>ly had a dispute with the 
prvir Jarvey about the fare. Ruffles’s face of agony during this 
transaction I shall never forget. Sir, it was like the LaocfKui. 
Dmps of persjiiralion trembled on his pallid brow, and he 
filing lovv'.irtls iiw looks of imploring terror that would have 
nielterl an ogre. A better fellow tlian Ruffles never lived—he 
is clead long since, and 1 don't mind owning to this ha^ml^;^s 
little deceit. 

A person <if sntne noie~a favourite Snob of mine—I am 
tohl, wliini lu* gt^es to dinner, adf)pts wh.u he considers a happy 
artifice, ami sends his cab away at the corner of the strtHd; so 
that the getiileman in livery may not Ix-hold its mindxT, or 
th.it the loul with wliorn he dines, and al>out whom he i.s 
alwavs lalUini^, may not be supposed to know that Mr. Smith 
c.ime in a hack-cab. 

A man who is troubled with a shame like this, lk)b, is 
unworthy of anv dinner at all. Such a man must ntvds Ik* a 
sneak and a humbug, anvious alxml the eflecl which he is to 
produce: uneasy in hti mind; a donkey in a lion's skin: a 
.small prcleiuler--«lisir.ictcil by doubts and fr.inlie terrors of 
what is to come next. Such a man can lie no more at case 
in his duiT at dinner than a man is m the fautcuil at the 
dentist's (unless inilet'tl he go to the ailmir.'iblc Mr. Gillx*rl in 
Suffolk Street, who is <Iraggetl into this essay for the iK’nofit 
of mankind alone, and who, I vow, removes a grinder with so 
little pain, that all the world should Ik.* iii.idc .aHare of him)— 
a fellow, I say, astianicd of tlie original from which he sprung, 
of the cab in whkh he drives, awkward, the-refore iiffeclcd and 
unnatural, can never hoiie or deserte to succcH'd in society. 

The groat cotiifort of the society of great folks is, that they 
do not trouble ihem.selves about your twopenny little person, as 
smaller jxrsons do, but take you for what you are—a man 
kindly and good-matured, or witty and sarcastic, or learned and 
eloquent, or a good t\uimt£urf or a very hand.some man (and in 
*15 some of the lirowiis were—but I am speaking of five-and- 
ihirty years ago), or an excellent gourmand and judge of wines 
—or w’hat not. Nobody sets \\m cjuickly at your ease as a 
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fin*' gcnlloman. I have stun jimrr noise mndc about a knight's 
]:icly than about the Duchess of Fitzb:itt1e:ucc herself: and 
l-.idy Mountnrarat, whose family dates from the Deluge, enters 
and leaves a room, with her daughters, the lovely Indies Kvt* 
and Talith D'Arc, with much loss pretension and in much 
wnipler cafj^ites and what-do-you-call-'cins, than I,ady <N; 
Mogyns or Mrs. Shindy, who quit an asst:mbly in an whirlwind 
n't It were, with trumpets and alarums like a stage king and 
cjuiun. 

i:ut my p<‘n can run no further, for my paper is out, and it is - 
lime to dress for dinner. 



ON SOME OLD CUSTOMS OF THE 
DINNER-TABLE. 
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Of nil the sciences which have made a progress in late years, I 
think, dear JJoh (to return to the subject from which I parlcd 
with so much pleasure last week), that the art of dinner-giving 
has madi! the most delightful and rapid advances. Sir, I main¬ 
tain, even now, with a maturetl age and appetite, that the 
<hnncrt, of this [iresent d.iy are lx*tter than tlio.se w'c had in our 
youth, and 1 can’t but Ik* thankful at least once in every day 
for this decided improvement in our civilisation. Those who 
rememlicr the us.igi\«. of live-and-lvventy years back will Ije 
ready. I am sure, to acknowledge this ])i-ogrcss. I was turning 
over at the C’lub yestcrd.iy a queer little book written at Uiat 
pcri<Kl, w'hicli, I iH'lieve, h;ul some authority at the lime, and 
which records some of ihost' customs which obtained, if not in 
'gCK^d London society, at least in sotm* companies, and parts of 
<nir island.s. Sir, many of these practices seem as antiqimtcd 
now as the usages clescrihetl in the .leccnmts of Homeric feasts, 
or t^ucen EliwiU'lh's banquet's and brciikfastb. 1-cl us be happy 
to think they arc gone. 

'rhe iKiok in question is called "The Maxims of Sir Morgan 
O’Doherty," a queer baronet, who appears to have lived in 
the first quarter of the century, and svho.se opinions the anti¬ 
quarian may examine, not without profit—a strange barbarian 
indeed it is, and one svonders that such customs should ever 
have been prevalent in our country. 

Fancy such opinions as these having over l)oen holdcn by 
any set of men among us. Maxim a.—" It ts laid dowm in 
fashionable life that you must drink champagne alter white 
cheeses, water after r^. ... Ale is to K' avoided, in case a 
■«^ii night is to be cxiwted, as should cheese also.” Mtoxim 
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4. —"A fine singer, after dinner, is to be avoided, for he is a 
great bore, and stops the wine, , . , One of the best rules 
(to put him down) is to applaud him most vociferously as soon 
ns he has sung the 6rst verse, as if all was over, and say to 
the gentleman farthest from you at table that you admire the 
conclusion of this song very much.” M.ixim 25 .—“You meet 
Ix'opU’ occasionally who tell you it is bad taste to give cham¬ 
pagne at dinner—port and Tencriffe being such superior 
drinking,” &c. &c. 1 am copying out nfaljock printed three 

months since, describing ways prevalent when you were born. 
Can it be |wssible, I .say, that Knglaiid was ever in such a 
Slate ? 

\Va« it ever a maxim in “ f.ishionablc life" that )Ou were 
to drink chamiKigne ;sflcr wliiic clieews? Whal was that 
ni.ixiiii in f.ushion.ible hfe about drinking and about chccsc? 
The m.axim in fashionable life is to drink what you will. U is 
too simple now to ircaible itself about wine or about cheese. 
.Me again is to be avoulcd, this .strange Doherty says, if you 
expect a wet night—and in another place he says “ the English 
drink a pint of [x)rUT at a draught.’’—Whal English? gracious 
powers! Are we a nation of eoalheavers? Do we ever have 
a wet night! Do we ever meet people occasionally who say 
that to give champagne at dinner ii Uad taste, and that port 
and 'renerifTc are such Kiri)eri<>r drinking? I'ancy Tencriffe, 
my dear boy—1 say fancy a man asking you to drink Tencriffe 
at dinner; the mind shudders at it -he might as well invite you 
to swallow the I’eok. 

And then consider the ni.i\im about the fine singer who is 
to l>e avoided. What! was there a time in most pcoph-'s 
memory, when folks at dessert liegan to .sing? I have heard 
fiuch a thing at a tenants' dinner in the country ; but the idea 
of a fellow beginning to perfonn a song at a dinner-party in 
I-onclon fills my mind with terror ami amazement; and I 
picture to myself any table which I frequent, in Mayfair, in 
nicK>m&bury, m Belgravia, or where you will, and the pain 
which would seize upon the host and the company if some 
wretch were to commence a song. 

We have pas.sed that savage period of life. Wc do not want 
to hear songs from guests, we have the song.s done for us; ns 
wc don’t want our ladies to go down into the kitchen and cook 
the dinner any more. The cook can do it lx*ltcr and cheaper. 
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Wc dr» tiot rlfshv fosits of ur t -alinary skill—l)ut simple, 

quifl, c.i-sy, tinprritinrim^; con\vrs:iii<m. 

In lik<* ni.iniu;r, therr was a praciict* oner use'll, anti which 
still lin/jtTs h<;r« and there, of mnkiTig complirnentjiry speeches 
after dinner : that custom is happily almost entirely discon¬ 
tinued. (k'ntleiiicn do not meet to compliment each oilier 
profusely, or to make fine phrases. Simplicity gains upon us 
daily. I,«‘t us lie thankful that the florid style is disappearing. 

I once sliarcd a bottle of sherry with a commercial inivellcr 
at Margate, wlu) gav«* a toast or a sentiment as he filled every 
glass. He would not take his wine without this queer cere¬ 
mony ln'fore it. 1 nTollecl one of his sentiments, which wa.s 
as follows ; “Year is to 'er that doubles our joys, and divides 
our sorrows—1 give you woman, sir,”-and we lK)lh emptied 
our glasses. 'Hiese liiinlKiring cereriionials are ][3assing out of 
our manners, and were found onlv to rihstruel our free inter¬ 
course. IVojile can like each other just as much without 
(UMiions, and be just as merry without being forced to drink 
.against their will. 

And >(t there are certain customs to which one clings still; 
for instance, the practice of flnnking wine with your neighbour, 
though wisely not so lrei|Uenlly indulged in as of old, yet still 
obtains, and 1 trust will never bo abohshetl. Kor though, in 
the oUl time, when Mr. and Mrs. •Vog\' had sLvUx'n friends to 
dinner, it In'canie an unsupportable for I^Tr. F. to ask 

sixteen persons to tlrink wine, an<l a ji.iinfiil t.isk for Mrs. Fogy 
to lit' called upon to bow' to ten gentlenu'n, who desired to 
have the honour to drink her luMlth, jet, employed in imxlera- 
tion, that ancient custom of challenging your friends to drink 
is a kindly and hearty old usage, and productive of many most 
iK iieticial results. 

1 have known a man of a nuKlest and reserved turn (just like 
your old uncle, dear Bob, as no doubt ymi were going to 
remark), when asked to drink by the host, suddenly lighten up, 
toa-s oft' his glass, get confidence, and l>*gin to talk right and 
left. He wantetl but the spur to set him going. It is supplied 
by the butler at the back of his chair. 

It sometimes happt'ns, again, that a host's conversational 
ixnvcrs are not brilliant. I own that I could point out a few 
such whom 1 have the honour to name among my friends — 
gentlemen, in fart, who wisely bold their tongues, because they 
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have nothing to say which is worth the hearing or ilic telling, 
and properly confine themselves to the carving of the nnitton 
and the ordering of the wines. Such men, manifestly, should 
always Ik: allowed, nay encouragi*d, to ask their guesis to lake 
Wine. In putting that question, they show* their good will, and 
cannot possibly betray their inent.il deficiency. For cxamiilc, 
let us supix)se Jones, who has been perfectly silent nil dinner' 
tune, oppressed, doubtless, by that awful Lady Tiani, who .sits 
swelling on his right hand, suddenly rallies, singles me out, and 
w'ith a loud cheering voice cries, "Hrown niy lx>y, a glass of 
wine." 1 reply, "With pleasure, my dear Jones." He re,sjx>nds 
jui quick as thought, "Sliall it be hock or champagne, llrown ?" 
1 mention the wine which 1 pwfer. He c.ill.s Ui the butler, uiul 
says, "Some cluimjugne or hock" (as the case may lie, fi^r 1 
dfin'l choose to coiiiiiiil myself),— " soiiu' champagne or hock 
to Mr. lirown;" ami finally he says, ‘•Cjuod health!"in a 
ple.isani lone. Thus you se«', Jones, though not a conver¬ 
sationist, has had ihi' op{Kirtunity of making no less than four 
<Jb>(T\“UlfMJ^. which, if not brilliant or willy, are yet manly, 
sensible, and agreirable. And 1 defy any man in the metropolis, 
be he the most accomplished, the most learned, the wise.st, or 
the most cloc]ucnt, to say more tlian Jone.s upon a similar 
occasion. 

If you have had a difference with a man, and are desirous to 
make it up, h(nv pleasant it is to take wmc with liim. Nothing 
is .sjiid but that simple phrase which lias just licen utleted by 
my friend Jones ; and yet it means a gn*at deal. 'J’hi' cup is a 
symlKil of reconciliation. The other party drinks up your good 
will ns you accept his token of reluming friendship- and thus 
the liquor is hallowed which Jone.s has paid for: and 1 like to 
think that the grape which grew Ijy Rhine or Klione was liom 
and rip'^ned under the sun there, .so as to bi* the means of 
bringing tw'O good fellow's together. I onw lieard the head 
physician of a Hydrofsalhic establishment on the sunny Ixinks 
of the first-nametl river, give the health of Hii Majesty the King 
of I'ritssia. and, calh'ng upon the coiTqiany to receive that august 
toiist witli a " donnemdes Lebchoch," loss off ,a bumix:r of 
sparkling w’atcr. It did not seem to me a genuine* eiitbiLsiasin. 
No, no. lei us have toast and wine, not toast and water. It 
was not in vain that gr.apes grew on the hills of I-ather Rhine. 

One seldom asks ladies now to take wine,—except when, in a 
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conficUtntial wlll«^IX^r to the charniing creature whom you have 
lirought clown to dinner, you humbly a'>k pi;rnussion to pledge 
her, and j>he delicately touches her glah:», witli a iiiscinating 
smile, in rcf»ly to your glance,—a smile, you rogue, which goes 
to your heart. I s.iy, one does not ask ladies any more to take 
wine: and I think, this custom Ixnng abolished, the contrary 
practice should l>e introduced, and that the ladies should ask 
the gcntJemcn. 1 know one wlio did, tifiedLitne ih'pj.r 
It’ motidCt as honest Ilrant6nie phrases it, an<l from whom I 
descrvetl no such kindness ; but, sir, the effect of that graceful 
act of hospitality was such, that she made a grateful slave for 
ever of om: who was an admiring rcljcl previously, who would 
do anything to show his gratitude, and who now knows no 
greater delight than when he receives a card which bears her 
respected name.* 

A dinner of men is well now and again, but few well'regulated 
minds relish a dinner without women. There are some wretches 
who, I U'licve, still inei't together ff>r the sake of what is called 
*' the spnMcl,” wlio dine each other round and round, and have 
horrid tlclighls in turtle, early pe.as, and other culinary luxuries 
— but I pity the condition as I avoid tin* banquets of those men. 
The only substitute for ladies at dinners, or consolation for want 
of them, is—smoking. Cig.trs, introduced with the coffee, do, 
if anything can, make us forget the absence (5f the otlicr sex. 
Hut what a substitute is that foi her who doubles our joy.s, and 
diviiles our griefs--for woman ! .us my friend the Traveller said. 


* Ufion my word, Mr. llrovvii, ihi*. b iot> bro.\d a hint. — Punch. 
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It has been said, iloar Htj!), that I h.ivr smi tlu; inahoijanifs of 
many mi*n^and it is with no .small ftrlinf; i»f prifh* and gratiludo 
that I am enabled to dt’clarc also, that I hardly remrmlKT in my 
life to have bad a bad dinner. Would to Heaven that all 
mortal men could say likewise I Indeeil, and in the presence of 
so much want and niisen as pass under our ken daily, it l.s with 
a feeling of .something hk<‘ .shame and huinilintion that 1 make 
tilt: avowal ; but I have robt>ed no man of his meal that 1 know' 
of, and am here s))euking of very bumble a.s well as very grand 
lianqiicts, the which 1 maintain are, when there is a sufficiency, 
almost always good. 

Yes, ail dinners are gfxjd, frr-m a shilling upwards. The 
plate of boiled beef which Mary, the neat-handed W'ailr<*ss, 
brings or used to bring you in the Old Hailey—I .say used, for, 
ah me! I sfx'ak of ye.ar.s long past, when the checks of Mary 
w'cre as blooming .'is the carrciLs which she brought up with th(^ 
Iiecf, and she may lie a grandmother by this lime, or a pallid 
ghost, far out of the rcgioius of lieef ;--from the shilling dinner 
of beef and carrots to the grandc.st b.inijuct of the season — 
ev'eryihing is goo<l. There are no degrees in eating. I mean 
that mutton is as good as venison ~ beefstcrik, if you arc hungry, 
•as good as turtle—Ixjttled ale. if you like it, to the full as good 
as champagne;—there is no delicacy in the world which Mon¬ 
sieur Francatelli or Monsieur Soyer can produce, which I believe 
to be better than toasted cheese. I have seen a dozen of epicures 
at a grand table forsake every French and Italian delicacy for 
boiled leg of pork and pease-pudding* V^ou can but Ije bungiy, 
and cat and bt happy. 

What is the moral I wiould deduce from thi.s truth, if truth 
it be? 1 would have a great deal more hospitality practised 
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than K comtuoii amonjc us —nioro hospitalit} and l(’£,s show. 
iToiicrly considered, ihe ijUiihly of dinner is tssjce blest, it 
blesst's him that gives, and him that takes; a dinner with 
friendliness is ih(‘ l>est ttf all frienrlly meetings--a pamjwus 
ent*Ttainmein, where no love is, the least satisfactory. 

Why, then, do we of the middle classe.s persist in giving 
entertsiiniricfits so costly, an<l lx;yond our means? This will 
he rt*acl hy niriny inortaL-., who are aware that they hve on leg 
(;f innlton theni-selves, or, w'orse than this, have what an* called 
meat teas, than which I c.iniKjt conceive a more odious custom; 
that ordinarily they arc very so1m.t in their way of life, that 
they like in reality lliat leg of mutton iK’tter than the eondi- 
ineiits of that rloiihtful Trench artist who comes from the 
pastryeook’s, and presides ov(*r the mysterious slewjj.ii]S in 
the kitchen; why, then, on their company dinners, .should 
I hey flan- up in the magnificent manner in which they 
1 ini versa lly do? 

T'.verylKjdy has the same dinner in lojtidon, and the same 
soup, saddle of mutton, boiled fowls and longuo, mttviSy 
x'hanip.igne, and so forth. I own myself to being no lietlcr 
nor worse than my lu-ighlnnirs in this respt-ct, and rush o(T 
to the conieciloners' for sweets, iie.; hire ^hani hnllers and 
attendants: have a follow going round the table with still .ami 
dry cli.impagne, :i.s if I knew' hi.s name, and it w'a.s m> custom 
to drink lho.se wines every day of my life. !■ am as bad as my 
neighbours: but why arc we so b.id, I ask?—why arc we not 
more reason.ible ? 

If we receive very great men or ladies at our houses, I will 
lay a wagt-r that they will select mutton ami gooscljcrry tart 
for their dinner: forsaking the ew//rif!r which the men in v%hilc 
Hcrlin gloves are h.inding roiinil in the Birmingham jilated 
dislies. Asking lords and kulits, who have great establishments 
of their ow’n, to French dinners and dehcacie.s. is like inviting 
a grocer to a meal of figs, or a pasirycotik to a Ixinquet of 
rasplxjrry tarts. They have had enough of them. And great 
folks, if they like you, take no count of your feasts, and grand 
preparations, and am but cat mutton like men. 

One cannot have sumptuary laws nowadays, or restrict the 
gastronomical more than any olhc: trade: but I wish a check 
Ciiuld be put upon our dinner extravagances by some means, 
snd am confident thut the pleasures of life would greatly be 
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incrooscfl by modcrniion. A man might give* two dinners for 
one, necording to the present pattern. Half yoiir money is 
swallou-etl up in a dessert, which noUxly wants in the least, 
and which I always grudge to see arriving at the end of 
plenty. Services of culinary kickshaws swallow up money, 
and give nobody pleasure, except the p;istrycook, whom they 
enrith. Everylxxly entertains as if lie had three or four 
thousand a year. 

Some one with a voice potential should cry out against this 
overwhelming luxury. What is mere tleeency in a very wealthy 



man is absurdit}—n;iy, wickedries^-in a po<)r one; a frog liy 
nature, I am an insane silly crwilurc to attempt to swell myself 
to the Size* of the ox, my nclghliour. Oh that I could establish 
in the middle classes of London an Antl-entri^ and Anti-Dessert 
movement 1 I woul*’ go down to posterity not ill dtiserving 
of my country in such a ca,sc, and might lie ranked among 
the social Ix'nefactors. T. 4 :*t as have a meeting at Willis's 
Rooms. I.,adies and Genllem(*n, for the pur|K>se, and get a 
few' philanthropists, philosophiir.s, anrl bishops or so, to 
six-ak I As people, in former days, refused to lake sugar, let 

C 2 
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«s get up a society whicli shall dedini; to cat dessert and made 
dishes.* 

In this way, I say, every man who now gives a dinner might 
give two; and take m a host of poor friends and rdalives, 
W'ho are now esclutlcd from his liospitalily. For dinm^rs are 
given mostly in the middle classes 1>> way of revenge; and 
Mr. and Mrs. 'Ihompwjn ask Mr. and Mrs. Johnstm, because 
the latter have asked them. A man at this rate who gives 
four dinner.s of twenty })er.son.s in the course of the season, 
each dinner costing him sometliing very near upon thirty 
pounds, rocf;ives in return, wi* will say, forty dinners from the 
friends whom he ha.s himself invited. That Is, Mr. and Mis. 
John.son pay a hinulred and twenty pounds, as do all their 
friends, for forty-ftiur diim«Ts of which they partake. So ih.ii 
they may calculate that every lime they dint* with their respective 
friends, they pay .about twenty*eight shillings per /<7c. What 
a. sum this i.s, dear Johnson, for you and me'to .spend upon 
our waistcoats! \^'h:lt does j-joor Mrs. Johnson care for all 
these garish splendouiN, w'lio has had her dinner at tw'O wnh 
her <le.u' eliildren in the nursery? Our cuhtoni is not hospitality 
or ]»lea.sure, but to be alilc* to cut off :i certain numbci of 
actjiiaintnnce from the d.ining list. 

One of these dinners of twenty, again, is scarcely ever 
pleasant as f.vr as regards sociel>. You may chance to get 
near a pleasant ncighlxiur and ncighl»oure.s.s, when your corner 
of the table is possibly comfortable. Ihu Iheie e.in lie no 
gcncr.U conversation. 'I'wenty pcojile c.tnnot engage tugi thcr 
in talk. You would want a speaking-trumpet to coinnumjc.atc 
fit»m your place by the lady of tlic house (for I wish to give 
my resi>cetod reurler the pliiec of honour) to the bdy at the 
opposite corner at the right of the host. If you have a joke or 
a mot to make, you cannot utter it Ix'fore .such a crow'd. A 
joke is nothing which can only gel a laugh out of ,a third p.irt 
of the comjiany. The most eminent W'ags of tny acquaintance 
are dumb in these great parlios ; and your rir< j/zA'wr or story¬ 
teller, if he is prudent, will invariably hold h's tongue. For 
what can more odious than to lx* comfH.‘lUxI to tell a story 
at the top of your voici', to l»r cudled on to repeat it for the 

* • Mr. Brown here enuincr.nte< three which he confe^nes he 

enn-fro.'' rc*-isi, nntl likewise preserved cherries at dessert; l>ttt the 
{irinciple is good, thouijh the mou is weak. 
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bt'nefil of a distant p<;rson who has only hoard a part of the 
ancccloio ? There arc silones of mine which would fail utterly 
were they narrated in nay but an undertone; oUiers in wluch 
I hiUfvh, am overcome by emotion, and so forth—what I call 
niy itiiiMes stories. Now it is impossible to do justice to these 
c-voept in the midst of a general hush, and in u small circle ; .so 
that 1 am commonly silent. And as no aneciiotc is jiositively 
new in a party of twenty, the chances .an* so much :igain.st y(m 
that somelxidy should have heart 1 the story Ixifore, in wliich 
case you arc done. 

In these large nsscmblic';, a wit, llum, is of no use, and does 
not have a chance: a rtiinKtcar does not get .a lair lie.inng, 
and lioth of these n'al oinainents of a dauier Uble an* thus 
iillerly thrown away. I have seen la el; Jolliffe, who r.m ke(*|) 
a table eight or tt n [Jer ^on. in :i lo ir of laiightei for four 
hours, rentaiti utterly mute ;n a gn at enteitainment, sniotht*red 
by the numbers and the dowager on each side of him: ami 
Tom Yaniold, hie njO’>t emmem of conversationists, sit llirougli 
n dinner .as dumb as (he lootman behind him. They do not 
care to joke, unless thcie ii a sympathising society, and prefer 
to Ik* silent rather than tlirow their good things avv.ny. 

What I woultl recommend, then, with all my |X)wcr, is, 
that dinners should be more simple, more frequent, and should 
comprise fewer ixTsons. Tc'n is the utmost number that a man 
of moderate mc.ins should ever invite to his t.able; .although 
in a gre.'it house, managt:d bv a great establishment, the cast' 
may be diffe-icnt. A man and woman may Uiok as if they were 
glad to sec ten fieople; but in a p'e.'il dinner tht'y .alKiieate 
their position as host and hosle'^s,- an' niert* creatures in llie 
hands of the sham butlers, sli.im fooUnen, ami i.vll conft'clioncrs’ 
emissaries who crowd tin; room, —and are guests at liieir C/wn 
table, where tht*y are heUx-rl last, and of which tJicy occupy 
the top and bottom. I have marketl nmny a lady watching 
with timid glances the large artilicial m.ajor-domo, w ho officiates 
for that night only, and thought to "Ah, niy dear 

madam, how much Ir tppier might we all Ik* if there were but 
half tlic splendour, half the made dishes, and half the company 
assembltKi” 

If any dinner-giving person who reads this shall lx* induced 
by my representations to p.auHc in bis present career, to cut 
off some of the luxuries of his table, and instead of giving one 
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enormous fcnst to twenty persons to have three simple dinners 
for ton, my dear Nophcw will not have Ixsen addressed in vain, 
Evci^body will Ixj liettcrcd; and while the guests will be belter 
pleased, and more numerous, the host will actually be left with 
money in his pocket. 
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I. 

Bob Brown is in love, then, and undergoing the common lot ! 
And so, my dear lad, you arc this moment enduring the delight*; 
and tortures, the jealousy and wakefulness, the longing and 
raptures, the frantic despair and elation, attendant upon the 
passion of love. In the year 1812 (it was before I contracted 
my alliance with your poor dear Aunt, who never caused me 
any of the disejuietudes above enumerated), I myself went 
through some of those miseries and pleasures which you now, 
O my Nephew, are enduring. I pity and sympathise with you. 
I am an old cock now, with a feeble strut and a faltering crow. 
But I was young once: and remember the time very well. Since 
that time, avtavi aman^es .• if I see two young people happy, 
1 like it, as 1 like to see children enjoying a pantomime. 1 
have been the confidant of numbers of honest fellows, and the 
secret watcher of scores of little pretty intrigues in life. Miss 
Y,, I know why you go so eagerly to balls now: and, Mr. Z., 
what has set you off dancing at your mature age. Do you fancy, 
Mrs. Alpha, that I believe you walk every day at half-past eleven 
by the Serpentine for nothing, and that I don’t see young 
O’Mega in Rotten Row? . . . And so, my poor Bob, you are 
shot. 

If ytxa lose the object of your desires, the loss won't kill you : 
you may set that dow i as a certainty. If you win. it is possible 
that you will be disappointed: that point also is to be considered. 
But hit or miss, good luck or bad—I should be .sorry, my honest 
Bob, that thou didst not undergo the malady. Every man 
ought to be in love a few times in his life, and to have a smart 
attack of the fever. You are the better for it when it is over: 
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the better for yotir misfortune if you endure it with a manly 
heart; how much the better for success if you win it and a good 
wife into the bargain! Ah I Bob—there is a stone In the 
buiying-ground at Funchal which I often and often think of— 
many hopes and passions lie beneath it, along with the fairest 
and gentlest creature in the world—it*s not Mrs. Brown that lies 
there. After life's fitful fever, she sleeps in Marylcbone buiying- 
ground, poor dear soul I Emily Blcnkinsop might have been 
Airs. Brown, but—but let us change the subject. 

Of course you will take advice, my dear Bob, about your 
flame. All men and women do. It is notorious that they listen 
to the opinions of all their friends, and never follow their own 
counsel. Well, tell us about this girl. What are her quali« 
fications, expectations, belongings, station in life, and so 
forth ? 

About beauty I do not argue. I take it for granted. A man 
sees beauty, or that which he likes, with entirely his own. 
1 don't say that plain women get husbands as readily as the 
pretty girls—but so many handsome girls are unmarried, and so 
many of the other sort wedded, that there is no possibility of 
establishing a rule, or of setting up a standard. Poor dear 
Mrs, Brown was a far finer woman than Emily Blenkinsop, 
and yet I loved Emily's little finger more than the whole hand 
which your Aunt Martha gave me —1 see the plainest women 
exercising the greatest fascinations over men—in fine, a man 
falls in- love with a woman because it is fate, because she is a 
woman; Bob, too, is a man, and endowed with a heart and a 
beard. 

Is she a clever w'oman? I do not mean to disparage you, 
my good fellow, but you are not a man that is hkcly to set the 
Thames on fire; and I should rather like to see you fall to the 
lot of a clever woman. A set has been made against clever 
women in all times. Take all Shakspeare's heroines—they all 
seem to me pretty much the same—afifcctionatc, motherly, 
tender, that sort of thing. Take Scott’s ladies, and other 
writers'—eadi man seems to draw from one model—an exquisite 
slave is what we want for the most part; a humble, flattering, 
smiling, child-loving, tea-making, pianoforte-playing being, who 
laughs at our jokes, however old they may be, coaxes and 
wheedles us in our humours, and fondly lies to us through 
life. 1 never could get yoiu* poor Aunt into this system, 
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though 1 confess 1 should have been a happier xnan had she 
tried it. 

There arc many more clever women in the world than men 
think for. Our habit is to despise them; we believe they do 
not think because they do not contradict us; And arc weak 
because they do not struggle and rise up against us. A man only 
begihs to know women as he grows old; and for my part my 
opinion of their cleverness rises every day. 

When 1 say I know women, 1 mean 1 know that I don't know 
them. Every single woman I ever knew is a puzzle to me, as I 
have no doubt she is to herself. Say they are not clever? 
Their hypocrisy is a perpetual marvel to me, and a constant 
exercise of cleverness of the finest sort. You sec a demure- 
looking woman perfect in all her duties, constant in house-bills 
and shirt-buttons, obedient to her lord, and anxious to please 
him in all things; silent when you and he talk politics, or 
literature, or balderdash together, and if referred to, saying, 
with a smile of perfect humility, ‘'Oh, women are not judges 
upon such and such matters; we leave learning and politics to 
men.” “Yes, poor Polly,” says Jones, patting the back of Mrs. 
J.’s bead good-naturedly, “ attend to the house, my dear; that’s 
the best thing you can do, and leave the rest to us.” Benighted 
idiot 1 She has long ago taken your measure and your friends’ ,* 
she knows your weaknesses, and ministers to them in a thousand 
artful ways. She knows your obstinate points, and marches 
round them with the most curious art and patience, as you will 
sec an ant on a Journey turn round an obstacle. Every woman 
manages her husband: every person w'ho manages another is a 
hypocrite. Her smiles, her submission, her good-humour, for 
all which w'e value her,—what are tlicy but admirable duplicity? 
We expect falseness from her, and order and educate her to be 
dishonest Should he upbraid. I'll own that he prevail; say that 
he frown, I’ll answer with a smile what are these but lies, 
that we exact from our slaves?—lies, the dexterous performance 
of which we announce to be the female virtues; brutal Turks 
that we are I I do not say that Mrs. Brown ever obeyed me— 
on the contrary; but 1 should have liked it, for I am a Turk 
like my neighbour. 

I will instance your mother now. When my brother comes 
in to dinner after a bad day's sport, or after looking over the 
bills of some of you boys, be naturally begins to be surly with 
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your poor dear mother, and to growl at the mutton. What 
does she do ? She may be hurt, but she doesn’t show it. She 
proceeds to coa.\, to smile, to turn the conversation, to stroke 
down Rniin, and get him in a good-humour. She sets him 
on his old stories, and she and all the girls—^poor dear little 
Sapphiras I—set off laughing; tliere is that story about the 
Goose walking into church, which your father tells, and* your 
mother and sisters laugh at, until 1 protest I am so ashamed 
that I hardly know where to look. On he goes with that story 
time after time: and your ivxtr mother sits there and knows 
that I know she is a humbug, and laughs on; and teaches all 
the girls to laugh too. flad that dear creature been tK>rn to 
wear a nose-ring and bangles instead of a muff and bonnet; 
and had she a brown skin in the place of that fair one with 
which Nature has endow'cd her, she would have done Suttee, 
after your brown Brahmin father had died, and thought women 
very irreligious too, who refused to roast themselves for their 
masters and lords. 1 do not mean to say that the late Mrs. 
Brown would have gone through the process of incremation for 
me—far from it; by a timely removal she was spared from the 
grief which her widowhood would have doubtless caused her, 
and 1 acquiesce in the decrees of h'atc in this instance, and have 
not the least desire to have preceded her. 

I hope the ladies will not take my remarks in ill part. If I 
die for it, I must ow'n that I don’t think they have fair play. In 
the bargain we make with them 1 don’t think they get their 
rights. And as a labourer notoriously does more by tlic piece 
than he docs by the day, and a free man works harder than a 
slave, so 1 doubt whether we get the most out of our women 
by enslaving them ns wc do by law and custom. There are 
some folks who would limit the range of women's duties to little 
more than a kitchen-range—others who like them to administer 
to our delectation in a ball-room, and permit them to display 
dimpled shoulders and flowing ringlets—just os you liave one 
horse for a mill, and another for the Park. But in whatever 
way wc like them, it is for our use somehow that we have women 
brought up: to work for us, or to shine for us, or to dance for 
us. or what not ? It would not have been thought shame of our 
fathers fifty years ago, that they could not make a custard or a 
pf&, but our mothers would have been rebuked hod they been 
ignorant on these matters. 'W'hy should not you and 1 be 
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Ashamed now because we cannot make our own shoes, or cut 
out our own breeches? We know better: we can get cobblers 
and tailors to do that—and it was w’e who made the laws for 
women, who, we arc in the habit of saying, arc not so clever 
as we are. 

My dear Nephew, as 1 grow old and consider these things, I 
know which are the stronger, men or women: but which are the 
cleverer, 1 doubt. 
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I^ONG years ago, indeed it was at the Peace of Amiens, when 
with several other young bucks 1 was making the grand tour, 
I recollect bow sweet we all of us were upon the lovely Duchess 
of Montepulciano at Naples, who, to be sure, was not niggardly 
of her smiles in return. There came a man amongst us, how¬ 
ever, from Ia)ndon, a very handsome young fellow, with such 
an air of fascinating melancholy in his looks, that he cut out all 
the other suitors of the Duchess in the course of a week, and 
would have married her very likely, but that war was declared 
while this youth was still hankering about his Princess, and he 
was sent off to Verdun, whence he did not emerge for twelve 
years, and until he was as fat as a porpoise, and the Duchess 
was long since married to General Count Raff, one of the 
Emperor’s heroes. 

I mention poor Tibbits to show the curious difference of 
manner which exists amongst us; and which, though not visible 
to foreigners, is instantly understood by English people. Brave, 
clever, tall, slim, dark, and sentimental-looking, he passed 
muster in a foreign saloon, and, as I must own to you, cut us 
fellows out: whereas we English knew instantly that the man 
was not weU bred, by a thousand little signs, not to be under¬ 
stood by the foreigner. In his early youth, for instance, he bad 
been cruelly deprived of his A's by his parents, and though be 
tried to replace them in after life, they were no more natural 
than a glass eye. but stared at you as it were in a ghastly 
Manner out of the conversation, and pained you by their horrid 
intrusions. Not acquainted with these refinements of our 
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language, foreigners did not understand what Tibbits's errors 
were, and doubtless thought it was from envy that wc conspired 
to slight the poor fellow. 

1 mention Mr. Tibbits, because he w*as handsome, clever, 
honest, and brave, and in almost all respects our superior; 
and yet laboured under disadvantages of manner which unfitted 
him for certain society. It is not Tibbits the man, it is not 
Tibbits the citizen, of whom I would wish to speak lightly: his 
morals, his reading, his courage, his generosity, his talents arc 
undoubted—it is the social Tibbits of whom 1 speak; and as I 



do not go to balls because I do not dance, or to meetings of the 
Political Economy Club, or other learned associations, because 
taste and education have not fitted me for the pursuits for which 
other persons areadapted, so Tibbits’s sphere is not in drawing¬ 
rooms, where the h, and other points of etiquette, are rigorously 
maintmned. 

I say thus much because one or two people have taken some 
remarks of mine in ill part, and hinted that I am a Tory in dis¬ 
guise; and an aristocrat that should be hung up to a lamp- 
post, Not so, dear Bob;—there is nothing lilm the truth. 
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about whomsoever it may be. 1 mean no more disrespect 
towards any fcllow-man by saying that he is not what is called 
in Society well-bred, than by stating that he is not tall or short, 
or that he cannot dance, or that he docs not know Hebrew ; or 
whatever the case may be. 1 mean that if a man works with a 
pickaxe or shovel all day, his hands will be harder than those 
of a lady of fashion, and that his opinion alK>ut Madame 
Sontag’s singing, or the lost new novel, will not probably be of 
much value. And though 1 own my conviction that there are 
some animals which frisk advantageously in ladies’ drawing¬ 
rooms, whilst others pull stoutly at the plough, 1 do not most 
certainly mean to reflect upon a horse for not being a lap-dog, 
or see that he has any cause to be ashamed that be is other 
than a horse. 

And, in a word, as you arc what is called a gentleman your¬ 
self, 1 hope that Mrs. Bob Brown, whoever she may be, is not 
only by nature, but by education, a gentlewoman. No man 
ought ever to be called upon to blush for his wife. I see good 
men rush into marriage with ladies of whom they are aftcrw’ards 
ashamed; and in the same manner charming women linked to 
partners whose vulgarity they try to screen. Poor Mrs. Botibol, 
what a constant hypocrisy your life is, and how you insist upon 
informing everybody that Botibol is the best of men! Poor 
Jack Jinkins! what a female is that you brought back from 
Bagnigge Wells to introduce to I-ondon society! a handsome, 
tawdry, flaimting, watering-place belle; a boarding-house 
lieauty : tremendous in brazen ornaments and cheap flnery. 

If you marry, dear Bob, I hope Mrs. Robert B. will bo a lady 
not very much above or below your own station. 

I would sooner that you should promote your wife, than that 
she should advance you. And though every man can point you 
out instances where his friends have been married to ladies of 
superior rank, who have accepted their new position with perfect 
grace, and made their husbands entirely happy; as there arc 
examples of maid-servants decorating coronets, and sempstresses 
presiding worthily over Baronial Halls; yet 1 hope Mrs. 
Rolxrt Brown will not come out of a palace or a kitchen : but 
out of a house something like yours, out of a family something 
like yours, with a snug jointure something like that modest 
portion which 1 daresay 3rou will inherit. 

1 remember when Arthur Rowdy (who I need not tdl you 
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bdongs to the firm of Stumpy, Rowdy, & Co., of Lombard 
Street, bankers) married Lady Cleopatra: what a grand match 
it was thought by the Rowdy family; and how old Mrs. Rowdy 
in Portman Square was elated at the idea of her son’s new 
connection. Her daughters were to go to all the parties in 
LiOndon ; and her house was to be filled with the very greatest 
of great folks. We heard of nothing but dear I..ady Stonehenge 
from morning till night: and the old frequenters of the house 
were perfectly pestered with stories of dear Lady Zenobia and 
dear Lady Cornelia, and of the dear Marquis, whose masterly 
translation of Cornelius Nepos had placed him among the most 
learned of our nobility. 

When Rowdy went to live in Mayfair, what a wretched house 
it was into which he introduced such of his friends os were 
thought worthy of presentation to his new society I The rooms 
were filled with young dandies of the Stonehenge connection— 
1 )eardlcss bucks from Dtjwning Street, gay young sprigs of the 
Guards—their sisters and mothers, their kith and kin. They 
overdrew their accounts at Rowdy's bank, and laughed at him 
in his drawing-room ; they made their bets and talked their 
dandy talk over his claret, at which the poor fellow sat quite 
silent. Lady Stonehenge invaded his nursery, appointed and 
cashiered his governess and children's maids; established her 
apothecary in permanence over him: quarrelled with old Mrs. 
Rowdy, so that the poor old body was only allowed to see her 
grandchildren by stealth, and have seen't interviews with them 
in the garden of Berkeley Square ; made Rowdy take villas at 
Tunbridge, which she filled with her own family; massacred 
her daughter's visiting-book, in the which Lady Cleopatra, a 
good-natured woman, at first admitted some of her husband’s 
relatives and acquaintance ; and carried him abroad upon 
excursions, in which all he had to do was to settle the bills with 
the courier. And she went so far as to order him to change bis 
side of the House and his politics, and adopt those of Lord 
Stonehenge, which were of the age of the Druids, his I..ordsbtp's 
ancestors; but here the honest British merchant made a stand 
and conquered his mother-in-law, who would have smothered 
him the other day for voting for Rothschild. If it were not for 
the Counting House in the morning, and the House of Commons 
at night, what would become of Rowdy? They say he smokes 
there, and drinks when he smokes. He has b(»n known to go 
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to Vauxhall, and has even been seen, with a comforter over his 
nose, listening to Sam Ibill at the Cider Celbrs. All this misery 
and misfortune came to the poor fellow for marrying out of his 
degree. The clerks at Lombard Street laugh when Lord Mistle¬ 
toe steps out of his cab and walks into the bank-parlour; and 
Rowdy's private account invariably tells talcs of the visit of bis 
young scapegrace of a brother-in-law. 
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III. 

Let 118 now, Ix^lovcd and ingenuous youth, take the other side 
question, and discourse a little while upon the state of 
V that ikian who takes unto himself a wife inferior to him in 
degree. 1 have before me in my acquaintance many most 
pitiable instances of individuals who have made this fatal 
mistake. 

Although old fellows are as likely to be made fools as young 
1ft Iftve matters, and Dan Cupid has no respect for the most 
venerable age, yet I remark that it is generally the young men 
who marry vulgar wives. They arc on a reading tour for the 
Ixing Vacation, they are quartered at Ballinafad, they see Miss 
Smith or Miss O’Shaughnessy every day, healthy, lively, jolly 
'girls with red checks, blight eyes, and high spirits—they come 
away at the end of the vacation, or when the regiment changes 
its quarters, engaged men; family rows ensue, mothers cry- 
out, papas grumble, Miss pines and loses her he.aUh at bay- 
mouth or Ballinafad—consent is got at last, Jones takes his 
degree, Jenkins gets his company ; Miss Smith and Miss 
O'Shaughnessy become Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Jenkins. 

For the first year it is all very well. Mrs, Jones is a great 
bouncing handsome creature, lavishly fond of her adored Jones, 
and caring for no other company but his. They have a cottage 
at Bayswater. He w,tlks her out every evening. He sits and 
reads the last new novel to her whilst she works slippers for 
him, or makes some little tiny caps, and—dear Julia, dear 
Edward!—they are all in all to one another. 

Old Mrs. Smith of course conics up from Swansea at the 
time when the little caps are put into requisition, and takes 
possession of the cottage at Bayswater. Mrs. Jones Senior 
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calls upon Mrs. Edward Jones’s mamma, and. 

IS desirous to do everything that is civil to the 
Edward s wife 

Mrs. Junes finds in the mothcr-indaw of her Ldward 
woman with a cotton umbrella, who dines m the midd]d^4}ir.jB 
da> <ind has her beer, and who calls Mrs. Jones Mum. 'Wlust 
a state they are m m Pockhngton Square about this %oinan ^ 
Ifuw can they be civil to her? Whom can they asV tO meet 
her ? How the girls, Edward s sisters, go on about he^ ( Fanny 
s lys she ought to be shown to the housekeeper’s rooill when 
she calls, Maiy proposes that Mrs. Shay, the washeBMUnan, 
should be invited on the day when Mrs. Smith GOinea||^l|S)tier; 
and Emma (who was Edward s favounte sister, an^rwI^BM^ 
sidcrs herself jilted by his mamage with Julu) points 
most dreadful thing of all, that Mrs. Smith and Julia areaut^ 
alike, and that m a few years Mrs. Eduard Jones wiU iSph^'' 
very image of that great cn(»mous unwieldy bornd old 

Closeted uith her daughter, of whom and of her 
has taken possession, Mrs Smith gives her opinion abc trijSl ll.' 
Joneses —^Ihty may be \ery good, Init they are too 
for and they evidently think she is not good 
iitm they ore sad worldly people, and have never satyimw^ 
a good minister, that is clear they talked french beffo iMSir 
on the day *'hc called in Pockhngton Gardens, 
they were laughing at me, 1 m sun 1 can pardon thenit** 

Smith says. Edward and Julia ha%c a little altercudon about 
the manner in which his family hav treated Mrs. Smith, and 
Tuha, bursting into tears os she clasps her child to her bosom, 
says, *' My child, my child, will you be taught to be ashamed 
of your mothc r ? " 

Edward flings out of the room m a rage. It is true that 
Mrs. Smith is not fit to associate with hts family, and tliat her 
nionneis are not like theirs, that Julias eldest brotner, who 
IS a serious tanner at Cardiff, is not a pleasant companion after 
dinner and that it is not agreeable to lie callul ’*Ned” 3 und 
"Old Cove" by her younger brother, who is an attorney's 
clerk in Gray’s Inn, and favours Ncol by asking him to lend 
him a "sov," and by coming to dinner on Sundays It i$ 
tfhe that the appearance of that youth at the first little^rty 
the Edward Joneses gave after their mamage, when Natty dis* 
gracefully inebriated himself, caused no little scandal amongst 
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hk and mudi >vmth on the part of old Jones, who 

IMp fiBB ifat scamp call my daughters by their Christian 
little beggar that is not fit to sit down in ray hall, 
dares to call at my house, I'll teU Jobbins to fling a 
{w djf&itcr over him." And it is true that Natty called many 
Wl^ocklington Square, and complained to Edward that 
Jte, Nat/jd6uld neither see his Mar nor the Guris, and that the 
up uncommon stiff. 

So yon see Edward Jones has had his wray, and got a 
boodsoma wife, but at what expense ? He and his family are 
separated* His wife brought him nothing but good looks. 

K b Her of brains is small. She is not easy in the new 

she has been brought, and sits quite mum 
^grand parties which the old Joneses give in Pock* 
iiare, and at the snug little cntmainmenls which 
nd Jones tries on his own part. The women of the 
tty her in every way, and can get no good from 
's male friends, who ore civilis<'d beings, talk to 
oeive only monosyllables in reply. His house is :i 
! his acquaintanc<^s drop off; he has no circle nt all 
ept, to sure, that increasing family ciicle which 
Id Mrs. Smith from Swansea every year, 
the lot of a man at the end of a dozen years w ho 
taOf like this? She is handsome no longer, and she 

Uro any other merit. He can’t read novels to her all 
niirat^ bis life, while slie is working slippers—it is absurd. 
He can't be philandering m Kensington Gardens with a lady 
who does not walk nut now except with two nursemaids and 
the twins in a go-cart. He is a young man still, when she is 
an old woman. Love is a mighty fine thing, dear Bob, but it 
is not die life of a man. There are a thousand other things 
for him to think of besides the red lips of Lucy, or the bright 
eyes of Eliza. There is business, there is friendship, there 
is society, there are taxes, there U ambition, and the manly 
desire to exercise the ♦alents which are given us by Heaven, 
apd reap the prize of our desert. There are other books in a 
Ukan's library besides Ovid; and after dawdling ever so long 


at a woman's knee, one day he gets up nnd is free. We have 
all been there; wc have all had the fe\er: the strongest and 
the smallest, from Samson, Hercules, Rinaldo, downwards; 
but it burns out, and you get well. 
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Tidies who read this, and who know what a for 

the whole sex, will not, I hope, cry out at the abon^tt^ihier- 
vations, or be angry because 1 state that the ardour j^'idve 
declines after a certain period. My dear Mrs. HopkjPt^ 
would not have Hopkins to carry on the same absurd.hii^viQQr 
which he exhibited when he was courting you? or in place of 
going to bed and to sleep comfortably, sitting up half the 
to write to you bad verses ? You would not have him racked 
with jealousy if you danced or spoke with any one else at a bell; 
or neglect ^ his friends, his business, bis intcr^t in life, in 
order to dangle at your feet ? No, you are a sensible woman; 
you know that he must go to his counting>house, that he must. 
receive and visit his friends, and that he must attend to his and 
your interest in life. You arc no longer his goddess, 
his peerless paragon, whose name he shouted as Don 
did that of Dulcinea. You are Jane Hopkins, you are thitliy 
years old, you have got a parcel of children, and Hop loves yt^ 
and them with all his heart. He would be a helpless 
and ninny were he to be honeymooning still, whereas a 
good honest fellow, respected on 'Change, liked by hisUMp^^ 
anil famous for his port-wine. - '* 

Yes, Bob, the fever goes, but the wife doesn't. Long 
your passion is over, Mrs. Hrown will be at your side, good 
soul, still: and It is for that, as 1 trust, long subsequ^t period 
of my worthy Bob's life, that I am anxious. How will die loo)^' 
when the faiiy brilliancy of the honeymoon bos faded into tbif 
light of common day. 

You are of a jovial and social turn, and like to see the world, 
as why should you not? It contains a great number of kind 
and honest folks, from whom you may bear a thousand things 
wise and pleasant. A man ought to like his neighbours, to mix 
with his neighbours, to be popular with his neighbours. It is a 
friendly heart that has plenty of iViends. You can't be talking 
to Mrs. Brown for ever and ever: you w'ill be a coui^c of old 


geese if you do. 

She ought then to be able to make your house pleasant to 
your friends. She ought to attract them to it by her grace, her 
good-breeding, her good-humour. Let it be said of her, *' What 
an uncommonly nice woman Mrs. Brown is 1 " Let her be, if 
' not a clever woman, on appreciator of clevmiess in others, 
Which, perhaps, clever folks like better. Above alb let her have 
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a sense of humour, my dear Bob, for a woman without a laugh 
in her (like the late excellent Mrs. Brown) is the greatest bore 
in existence. Life without laughing is a dreary blank. A 
woman who cannot laugh is a wet blanket on the kindly nuptial 
couch. A good laugh is sun^ine in a house. A quick intelli¬ 
gence, a brightening eye, a kind smile, a cheerful spirit,— 
these, I hope, Mrs. Bob will bring to you in her irousseau, to be 
used afterwards for daily wear. Before oil things, my dear 
Nephew, try and have a cheerful wife. 

■^Tiat, indeed, does not that word *'cheerfulness" imply? 
It means a contented spirit; it means a pure heart; it means 
a kind and loving disposition ; it means humility and charity; 
it means a generous appreciation of others, and n modest opinion 
of self. Stupid people, people who do not know how to laugh, 
are always pompous and self-conccited : that is, bigoted; that 
is, cruel; that is, ungentle, uncharitable, unchristian. Have a 
good, jolly, laughing, kind woman, tlicn, for your partner, you 
who are yourself a kind and jolly fellow ; and when you go to 
sleep, and when you wake, 1 pray there may be a smile under 
each of your honest nightcaps. 
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I HAVE little news, my clear Bob, wherewith to entertain thee 
from this city, from which almost everybody has fled within the 
last week, and which lies in a stale of torpor, I wonder what 
the newspapers find to talk about day after day, and how they 
come out every morning. But for a little distant noise of 
cannonading from the Danube and the I'heiss, the whole 
world is silent, and London seems to have hauled down her 
flag, as Her Majesty has done at F^imlicu, and the (Jucen of 
Cities has gone out of town. 

You, in pursuit of Miss Kieklebury, ate probably by this 
time at Spa or Honiburg. Watch her well, Bob, and see what 
her temper is like. Sec whether she flirts with the foreigners 
much, examine how she looks of a morning (you will have a 
hundred opportunities of familiarity, and can drop in and out 
of a frienci's apartments at a German watering-place as you 
never Ciut hope to do here), examine her conduct with her 
little sisters, if they are of the party, whether she is good and 
playful with them, see whether she is cheerful and obedient 
to old Lady Kick (I acknowledge a hard task)—in fine, tiy 
her manners and temper, and see whether she wears them all 
day, or only puts cm her smiles with her fresh bonnet, to come 
out on the parade at n^usic time. I, meanw'bilc, remain behind, 
alone in our airy and great Babylon. 

As an old soldier when he gets to his ground begins straight¬ 
way d sc cascr, as the French say, makes the most of his circum¬ 
stances. and himself as comfortable as he can, an old London 
man, if obliged to pass the dull season in towm, acconuncidatcs 
himself to the time, and forages here and there in the deserted 
city, and manages to make his own tent snug. A thousand 
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means of comfort anil amusement jipring up, whereof a man 
has no idea of the existence, in the midst of the din and racket 
of the T-ondon season. I, for my part, am grown to that age, 
sir, when I like the quiet time the best: the gaiety of the great 
London season is too strong and noisy for me; I like to talk 
to my beloved metropolis when she has done dancing at 
crowded balls, and squeezing at concerts, and chattering at 



con\-ersazioncs, and gorging at great dinners—when she is 
calm, contemplative, confidential, and at leisure. 

Colonel Padmore of our Club toeing out of town, and too 
wise a man to send bis favourite old cob to grass, I mounted 
him yesterday, and took a ride in Rotten Row, and in various 
parts of the city, where but ten days back all sorts of life, 
hilarity, and hospitality were going on. What <ibi change it is 
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now in the Pnric, from that scene which the modem Pcpys, 
and that ingenious youth who signs his immortal dmwings 
with a D surmounted by a dickey-bird, depicted only a few 
weeks ago 1 Where are the thousands of carriages that crawled 
along the Serpentine shore, and which give an observant man 
a happy and wholesome sense of bis own insignihcance—for 
you shall be a man long upon the town, and pass five hundred 
equipages without knowing the owners of one of them ? Where 
are the myriads of horsemen who trampled the I<ow?—thc 
splendid dandies whose boots were shiny, W'hose chins were 
tufted, whose shirts were astounding, whose manners were 
frank and manly, whose brains were somewhat small ? Where 
are the stout old capitalists and bishops on their cobs (the 
Bench, by the way, ctus an uncommonly good figure on horse¬ 
back)? Wltere are the dear rideresscs, above all? Where is 
she the gleaming of whose red nuck-ribbon in the distance 
made your vemivable uncle's heart beat. Bob? He sees her 
now prancing by, severe and beautiful —a young Diana, with 
pure bright eyes I Where is Fanny, who wore the pretty grey 
hat and feather, and rode the pretty grey marc? Fanny 
changed her name last week, without ever so much as sending 
me a piece of cake. The gay squadrons have disappeared: 
the ground no longer thrills with the thump of their countless 
hoofs. Watteiiu-Iikc groups in shot silks no longer compose 
themselves under the gn^cn boughs of Kensington Gardens: 
the scarlet trumpeters have blown themselves away thence; 
you don't behold a score of horsemen in the course of an ' 
hour's ride; and Mrs. Catherine Highflyer, whom a fortnight 
since you never saw unaccompanied by some superb young 
Earl and rou/ of the fashion, had yesterday so little to do with 
her beautiful eyes, that she absolutely tried to kill your humble 
servant with them as she cantered by roc in at the barriers of 
the Row, and looked round firing Parthian shots behind her. 
But Padmore's cob did not trot, nor did my blood run. any the 
quicker, Mr. Bob; man and benst are grown too old and steady 
to be put out of our pace by any Mrs. Highflyer of them all; 
and though I hope, if I live to be a hundred, never to be 
unmoved by the sight of a pretty girl, it is not thy kind of 
beauty. O ogling and vain Delilah, that can set me cantesing 
thee. 

By the way^one of the benefits 1 find in the dull season is 
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at my own lodgings. When I ring the bell now, that uncom* 
monly pretty young woman, the landlady’s daughter, con- 
desoendis to come in and superintend my comfort, and whisk 
about amongst the books and tea-things, and wait upon me in 
general: whereas in the hill season, when young Lord Claude 
Lollypop is here attending to his arduous duties in Parliament, 
and occupying his accustomed lodgings on the second-floor, the 
deuce a bit will Miss Flora ever deign to bring a message or a 
letter to old Mr. Bri>wn on the first, but sends me in Muggins, 
my old servant, whose ugly face I have known any time these 
thirty years, or the blowsy maid-of-all-work with her sandy hair 
in papers. 

Again, at the Club, how many privileges does a man linger¬ 
ing in London enjoy, from which he is precluded in the full 
season? Every man in every C'lub has three or four special 
aversions—men who somehow annoy him, as 1 have no doubt 
but that 3'ou and I, Bob. arc hated by some particular man, 
and for that excellent rc<ason for which the poet disliked Dr. 
Fell’—the appearance of old Banquo, in the same place, in the 
same arm-chair, reading the newspaper day after day and 
evening after evening; of Mr. Plodder threading among the 
coflec-room^tables and taking note of every man's dinner; of 
old General Hawkshaw, who makes that constant noise in the 
Qub, sneezing, coughing, and blowing his nose—all these men, 
by their various defects or qualities, have dri\x‘n me half mad 
at times, and I have thought to myself, Oh that I could go to 
the Club without seeing Banquo—Oh that I'lodder would not 
come and inspect my mutton chop—Oh that fate would remove 
Hawkshaw and bis pocket-handkerchief for ever out of my .sight 
and hearing! Well, August arrives, and one’s three men of 
the sea are off one's shoulders. Mr and Mrs. Banquo are at 
Leamington, the paper says; Mr. Plodder is gone to Paris to 
inspect the dinners at the “'Trois Fr^rcs;" and Hawkshaw is 
coughing away at Brighton, where the sad sea waves murmur 
before him. The Club is your own. How pleasant it is I You 
can get the GUtbe and Standard now without a struggle; you 
may see all the Sunday papers; when you dine U is not like 
dining in a street dinned by the tramp of wait^s perpetually 
passing with clanking dishes of various odours, and jostled 
young men who look scowl ingly down upon your dinner as they 
pass with creaking boots. They are all gone—you sit in a vast 
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and agreeable apartment with twenty large servants at your 
orders—if you were a I!>uke with a thousand pounds a day you 
couldn't lx: better served or lodged. Those men, having nothing 
else to do, arc anxious to prevent your desires and make you 
happy—the Iniller bustles about with your pint of wine —if you 
order a dish, the himself will prolxibly cook it: what moltal 
can ask more ? 

I once read in a book purporting to give descriptions of 
I^ndon, and life and manners, an account of a family in die 
lower ranks of genteel life, who shut up the front windows of 
their house, and lived in the back rooms, from which they 
only issued for fresh air surreptitiously at midnight, so that 
thirir friends might suppose that they were out of town. I 
suppose that there is some ffnindation for this legend. 1 suppose 
that some people are actually afraid to be seen in I.ondon, When 
the {persons who form their society have quitted the metropolis: 
and that Mr. and Mrs. Higgs being left at home at Islington, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Higgs, their next-door neighbours, have 
departed for Margate or (iravesend, fct*l pangs of shame at 
tlieir own |x>verty, and envy at their friends' better fortune. I 
have setm many nu*n .ind cities, my dear Tk>b, and noted their 
manners : an^l for servility 1 will back a frce-bom ^'nglishman 
of the respectable classes against any man of any nation in the 
world. In the competition for social rank between Higgs and 
Higgs, think what a strange standard of superiority is .set up 1 — 
a shilling steamer to Gravesend, and a few shrimps more or less 
on one part or the other, settle the claim. Perhaps in what is 
called high life, there are disputes as paltry, aims as mean, and 
distinctions as absurd : but my business is with this present folly 
of being ashamed to be in London. Ashamed, Sir! 1 like 
being in I^ndon at this time, and have so much to say regarding 
the pleasures of the place in the dead season, that 1 hope to 
write you another letter regarding it next week. 
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Careering during th<’ &cnson from one party to nnolher, fromr 
one great dinner of twenty covers to another of eighteen guests; 
from Lady Hustlebury's rout to Mrs. Packington's soiree — 
friendship, to a man aliout town, licconies impossible from. 
I'ebruary to August: it is only his acquaintances he can cultivate 
during those six months of turmoil. 

In the last fortnight, one has had leisure to recur to more 
tender emotions! m other words, ns nolx>dy has asked me to 
dinner. I have been about seeking dinners from niy old friends. 
And very glad are they to sec you : very kindly and hospitable 
are they disposed to lx:, very’ pleasant are those little calm 
rL^unions in the quiet summer evenings, when the beloved friend 
of your youth and you sip a bottle of claret together leisurely 
without candles, and ascend to the drawing-room where the 
friend of your youth's wife sits blandly presiding over the teajx)t. 
What matters that it is the metal teapot, the silver utensils 
being packed off to the banker’.s? What matters that thw; 
hangings are down, and the lustre, in a brown-holland bag? 
Intimacy increases by this artless confidence—you are admitted 
to a family en ddshabillc. In an honest man's house, the wine 
is never sent to the banker’s: he can always go to the cellar for 
that. And so we drink and prattle in quiet—alx)ut the past, 
season, about our sons at College, and what not! We become 
intimate again, because Fate, which has long separated us, 
throws us once more together. 1 say the dull season is a kind 
season: gentle an.l amiable, friendly and full of quiet enjoy¬ 
ment 

Among these plaRsant little meetings, for which the present 
sc.a^n has given timfr and opportunity, I shall mention one, sir. 
which took place last Wednesday, and which during the very, 

b 
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dinner itself I vowed I would describe, if the venerable Mr. 
Planch would grant me leave and space, in the columns of a 
journal which has for its object the promotion of mirth and 
good-will. 

In the year eighteen hundred and something, sir, there lived 
at a villa, at a short distance from London, a certain gemlcraan 
and lady who had many acquaintances and friends, among 
whom was your humble servai\t. For to bcicome acquainted 
with this young woman was to be her friend, so friendly was she, 
so kind, so gentle, so full of natural genius, and graceful 
feminine accomplishment. Whatever she did, she did charm* 
ingly; her life was decorated with a hundred pnrtty gifts, 
with which, as one would fancy, kind fairies had endowed her 
cradle; music and pictures seemed to flow naturally out of her 
hand, as she laid it on the piano or th»; drawing-lx>ard. She 
sang exquisitely, and with a full heart, and as if she couldn’t 
help it any more than a bird, 1 have an image of this fair 
creature before me now, a calm sunshiny evening, a green lawn 
flaring with roses and geraniums, and a half-dozen gentlemen 
sauntering thereon in a state of great contentment, or gathered 
under the verandah, by the open French window: near by she 
sits singing at the piano. She is in a pink dress : she \iS&gigot 
sleeves; a little child in a prodigious sash is playing about at 
her mother’s knee. She .sings song after song; the sun goes 
down liehind the black fir-trees that belt the lawn, and Mi.S 5 y 
in the blue sash s’^pishes to the nimsers': the room darkens in 
the twilight; the stars appear in the heaven—and the tips of the 
cigars glow in the balcony: she sings song after song, in 
accents soft and low, tender and melodious—^wc are never tired 
of hearing her. Indeed, bob, I can hear her still—the stars of 
those calm nights still shine in my memory, and 1 have been 
humming one of her tunes with my pen in my mouth, to the 
surprise of Mr. Dodder, who is writing at the opposite side of 
the table, and wondering at the lackadaisical expression which 
pervades my venerable mug. 

You will naturally argue from the above pathetic passage, 
that I was greatly smitten by Mrs. Nightingale (as we will caU 
this lady, if you will permit me). You are right, sir. For what 
is on amiable woman made, but that we shtihld fall in love with 
her? I do not mean to say that you are to lose your sleep, or 
' give up your dinner, or make yourself unhappy in her absence; 
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but when the sun shines (and it is not too hot) I like to bask in 
it: when the bird sings, to listen; .and to admire that which is 
admirable with an honest and hearty enjoyment There were a 
half-dozen men at the period of vvhich 1 spc»ik who wore Mrs. 
Nightingalc^s colours, and w'e used to be invited do>¥n from 
London of a Saturday and Sunday, to Thom wood, by the hos¬ 
pitable host and hostess there, and it seemed like going bark to 
school, when we came .away by the coach of a Mond.ay morning: 
we talked of her all the way back to Tendon, to separate upon 
our various callings when w'e got into the sntoky city. Salvator 
Rodgers, the painter, went to his easel; Woodward, the bar¬ 
rister, to his chamtiers; Piper, the doctor, to his patient (for he 
then had only one), .and so forth. Fate called us each to his 
business, and has sent us upon many a distant errand since th.at 
day. Hut from that day to this, whenever we meet, the remem¬ 
brance of the holidays at Thornwood has Ixsen .always a bond of 
union between us: .and w'C have always h;id Mrs. Nightingale's 
colours put aw.ay anit)ngst the cherished relics of old times. 

N. was a West India mcrch.ant, and bis property went to the 
bnd. He died at Jamaica. Thornwood W'as let to other people, 
who knew us not. The widow with a small jointure retir^, and 
educated her daughter abroad. We had not heard of her for 
yc.ars and years, nor until she came to town about a legacy a 
few weeks since. 

In those years and years what changes have taken place I 
Sir Salv.aior Rodgers is a Member of the Royal Academy; 
W’oodward, the barrister, has made a fortune at the B.ar ; and 
in seeing Doctor PiptT in his barouche, as he rolls alx>ut iJcl- 
gravia and Mayfair, you at once know what a man of importance 
he has become. 

On last Monday week, sir, I received a letter in a delicate 
female handwriting, with which I was not acquainted, and 
which Miss Flora, the landlady’s daughter, condescended to 
bring me, saying that it had 1n.*cn left at the door by two ladies 
in a brougham. 

"—Why did you not let them come upstairs?" said 1 in .a 
rage, after reading the note. 

"Wc don't know what sort of ix'oplc goes about in 
broughams," said Miss Flora, with a toss of her head ; " wc 
don’t want no ladies in our house." And she flung her inqier- 
tincnce out of the room. 
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The note wa.*? signed Franois Nightingale,—whereas our 
Nightingale's name w'as l.ouisa. But this Frances was no 
other than the little thing in the large blue sash, whom we re- 
itieml^ered at Thornwood ever so many years ago. The writer 
declared that she recollected me quite well, that her mamma 
was most anxious to sec an old friend, and that they had apart¬ 
ments at No. 1(36 Qarges Street, Piccadilly, whither 1 hastened 
off to pay my respects to Mrs. Nightingale. 

When I entered the room, a tall and beautiful young woman 
with blue eyes, and a serene and majestic air, came up to shake 
hands with me: and I tx;hcld in her, witliout in the least recog¬ 
nising, the little Fanny of the blue sash. Mamma came out of 
the adjoining apartment presently. W'e bad not met since— 
since all sorts of events had occurred—her voice was not a little 
agitated. Here W'as that fair creature wbom wc had aclmircd 
so. Sir, I shall not .say whether .she was altered or not. The 
tones of her voice were as sweet and kind as ever:—and wc 
talked al>out Miss Fanny as a subject in common between us, 
and I adnjired the growth and Ijeauty of the young lady, though 
1 did not mind u*lling her to her face (at which to be sure the 
girl was delighted) that she never in my eyes would be half .so 
pretty as her mother. 

Well, sir, ui)on this day arrangements were made for the 
flinner which look place on Wednesday last, and to the rcnicm- 
bmnee of which I determined to conM-cnite this present page. 

It so hnp|x;ncd that rvrrybody was in town of the old set of 
whom I have made mention, and everylxxly was disengaged. 
Sir Salvator Rodgers (who has Ixicome such a swell since he 
was knighted and got the cordon of the Onlcr of the George 
and Blue Baar of Russia, that wc like to laugh at him a little) 
made his appearance at eight o’clock, and was perfectly natural 
and affable. Woodward, the lawyer, forgot his nlx>minab 1 e law 
and his money about which he is always thinking: and finally. 
Doctor Piper, of wbom wc despaiivd Ixscause his wifr* is mortally 
jealous of every lady whom he attends, and will hardly let him 
dine out of her sight, bad pleaded Lady Rackstraw’'s situation 
ns a reason for not going down to Wimbledon Common till 
night—and so we six had a meeting. 

The door was opened to us by a maid, who looked us bard 
in the fiicc as wc went upstairs, and w*ho was no other than 
little Fanny's nurse in former dn)‘s, come like us to visit her old 
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mistress. We all knew her except Woodward, the lawyer, and 
all shook hands with her except him. Constant study had 
driven her out of the lawyer's memory. I don’t think he ever 
cared for Mrs. Nightingale as much os the rest of us did, or 
indeed that it is in the nature of that learned man to cam for 
any but one learned fxirson; 

And what do you think, sir, this dear and faithful widow hod 
done to make us welcome ? She remembered the dishes that wc 
used to like ever so long ago, and she had every man’s favourite 
dish for him. Rodgers used to have a passion for herrings— 
there they were; the lawyer, who has an enormous apix'litc. 
which he gratilies at other people's expense, had a shoulder 
of mutton and onion sauce, whicli the lean and hungry man 
devoured almost entirely; mine did not come till the second 
course—it was Inked plum-putIding—I was affected when I saw 
it. sir—I choked almost when I ate it. I’iixir made a beautiful 
little speech, and matle an icc compound, for which he was 
famous, and we drank it just ns wc used to drink it in old times, 
and to the health of the widow. 

How .should we have had this dinner, how could wc pH 
have assembled together again, if everybody had not ticen out 
of town, and cvcrj'lxxly had not been disengaged? Just for 
one evening, the scattered mcnilKTs of an old circle of friend¬ 
ship returned and met round the old tabic again—round this 
little green island we moor for the night at least,—^to-morrow 
w’c p.art company, and each man fur himself sails over the 
ingens trquor. 

Since 1 wrote the above, I find that everybody really is 
gone away. Tlie widow left town on I'riday. 1 have Ix'cn on 
my round just now, and have Ijecn met .at every step by closed 
shutters and the faces of unfamiliar charwomen. No. 9 i.s gone 
to Malvern. No, 37, 15, 25, 48, and 36A are gone to Scotland. 
The solitude of the Club begins to be unbearable, and I found 
Muggins this morning preparing a mysterious apparatus of 
tmvelling boot-trees, and dusting the portnumteaus. 

If you are not getting on well with the Kickicburys at 
Homburg, I recommend you to go to Spa. Mrs. Nightingale 
is going thither, and will be at the H6tcl d'Orange; where you 
may use my name and present yourself to her; and I may 
hint to you in confidence that Miss Fanny will have a very 
pretty little fortune. 
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I. 

ON A LADY IN AN OPERA‘BOX. 

Going thu other night to the Conservatoire at Toris, where 
then' was a magnificent assemblage of rank and fashion 
gathered together to hear the delightful performance of Madame 
Sontag, the friend who conferred upon me the polite favour 
of a ticket to the stalls, also pointed out to me who were the 
most remarkable personages round about us. There were 
ambassadors, politicians, and gentlemen, military and literary; 
there were licautics, French, Russian, and English; there were 
old ladies who had been beauties onee, and who, by the help 
of a little distance and politeness (and if you didn’t use your 
opetTi'gl.'iss, which is a cruel detector of puitU and w'rinkles), 
looked young and handsome still: and plenty of old bucks in 
the stalls and lioxes, well wigged. well gloved, and brilliantly 
wtiistcoatcd, very obsequious to the ladies, and satisfied with 
themselves and the world. 

Up in the second tier of boxes I saw a very stout, jolly, good* 
humoured-looking lady, whose head-dress and ringlets and 
general appurtenances w'ere unmistakably English—and whom, 
were you to meet her at Timbuctoo, or in tlie Seraglio of the 
Grand Sultan amongst a bevy of beauties collected from all the 
countries of the earth, one would instantly know to be a British 
female. I do not mean to say that, were 1 the Padishah, 1 
would select tliat moon*faccd houri out of all the lovely society, 
and make her the Empress or Grand Signora of my dominions; 
but simply that there is a character about our countTywomert 
which lends one to know, recognise, and admire, and wonder at 
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them among all women of all tongues and countries. We have 
our British Lion; wc have our Britannia ruling the waves; we 
have our British female—the most respectable, the most remark¬ 
able, of the women of this world. And now we have come to 
the woman who gives the subject, tbougii she is not herself the 
subject, of these present remarks. 

As 1 looked at her with that fond curiosity and silent pleasure 
and wonder which she (I mean the Great-Britisb Female) alw'ays 
inspires in iny mind, watching her smiles, her ways and motions, 
her allurements and attractive gestures—her head bobbing to 
this friend whom she recognised in the stalls—her jolly fat band 
wagging a welcome to that acquaintance in a ncighljouring box 
—my friend and guide for the evening cauglit her eye, and made 
her a respectful lx>w, and said to mo, with a Icxik of much mean¬ 
ing, *'That is Mrs. Trotter-Walker." And from that minute I 
forgot Madame Sontag, and thought only of Mrs. 'I'.-W. 

'*£>0 that," said 1 , "is Mrs. Trotter-Walker I You have 
touched a chord in my heart. You have brought lif^ck old times 
to my memory, and made me recall some of the griefs and 
disapfiointmcnts of my early days." 

" Hold your tongue, man 1" says Tom, my friend. " Listen 
to the Sontag; how divinely she is singing ! how fresh her voice 
is still!" 

I looked up at Mrs. Walker .all the time with unabated interest. 
"Madam," thought 1 , "you look to lx: as kind and guofJ- 
natured a person as eyes ever lighted upon. The way in which 
you are smiling to that young dandy with the double eyeglass, 
and the empressement with which he returns the s.i1ute, show 
that your friends are persons of rank and elegance, and that you 
arc esteemed by them—giving them, ns 1 am sure from your kind 
appearance you do, good dinners and pleasant bulls. But 1 
wonder what would you think if you knew that 1 was looking at 
you ? I behold you for the first time: there are a hundred 
pretty yoxing girls in the house, whom an amateur 6 i mere 
beauty would examine with much greater satisfaction than he 
would naturally b 'stow upon a lady whose prime is past; and 
yet the sight of you interests me, and tickles me, so to speak, 
and my eyeglass can't remove itself from the contemplation of 
your honest face.** 

What is it that interests me so? What do you suppose 
interests a man the most in this life ? Himself, to be sure. It 
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is at himself he is lotjking through his opcra>glass—himself who 
is concerned, or he would not be watching you so keenly. And 
now let me confess why it is that the lady in the upper box 
-excites me so, and why 1 say. " Hiat is Mrs, Trotter-Walker, is 
it?” with an air of such deep interest. 

Well then. In the year eighteen hundred and thirty odd, it 
happened that I went to pass the winter at Romo, as we will call 
the city. Major-General and Mrs. Trotter-Walker were also 
there; and until I heard of them there, 1 had never heard that 
there were such people in existence as the General and the lady 
—the lady yonder with the large fan in the upper boxes. Mrs. 
Walker, ns became her station in life, took, I dare say, very 
comfortable lodgings, gave dinners and parties to her friends, 
and had a night in the week for receptions. 

Much as 1 have travelled and lived abroad, these evening 
reunions have never greatly fascinated me. Man cannot live 
upon lemonade, wax candles, and weak tea. Gloves and white 
neckcloths cost money, and those plaguy shiny boots are always 
50 tight and hoi. Am 1 made of money, that 1 can hire a coach 
to go to one of these soin^s on a rainy Roman night; or can I 
come in goloshes, and take them off in the ante-chamber? I 
am too poor for cabs, and too vain for goloshes. If it had been 
to see the girl of my heart (1 mean at the time when there were 
girls, and I had a heart), I couldn’t have gone in goloshes. 
Well, not bc'ing in love, and not liking weak tea and lemonade, 
i did not go to evening-parties that year at Rome: nor, of later 
years, at Fan's, Vienna, Copenhagen, Islington, or wherever I 
may have been. 

What, then, were my feelings when my dear and valued 
friend, Mrs. Coverlade [she is a daughter of that venerable peer, 
the Right Honourable the Lord Commandine), who was psissing 
the winter too at Rome, said to me, " My dear Doctor F^cifico, 
what have you done to offend Mrs. Trotter-Walker?” 

'* I know no person of that name,” 1 said. " 1 knew Walker 
of the Post Office, and poor Trotter who was a captain in our 
regiment, and died under my hands at the Bahamas. But with 
the Trotter-Walkers 1 haven't the honour of an acquaintance.” 

" Well, it is not likely that you will have that honour,” Mrs. 
Coverlade said. Mrs. Walker said last night that she did 
not wish to make yoxir acquaintance, and that she did not intend 
to rcceiw you.” 
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*' 1 think she might have waited until I asked her. madam." 
I said. “What have I done to her? I have never seen or 
heard of her: how should I want to get into her house? or 
attend at her Tuesdays—confound her I’acsdays!" 1 am sorry 
to say I said, “Confound Mrs. Walker’s Tuesdays," and the 
conversation took another turn, and it .so happcn«id that I was 
called away from Rome suddenly, and never set eyes upon Mrs. 
Walker, or indeed thought about her from that day to this. 

Strange endurance of human vanity ! a million of much more 
important conversations have escaped one since then, most 
likely—but the memory of this little mortification (for such it is, 
after all) remains quite fn\sh in the mind, nnd unforgotten, 
though it is a trifle, and more than half a score of years old. 
We forgive injuries, we survive even our remorse for great wrongs 
that we ourselves commit; but I doubt if we ever forgive slights 
of this nature put upon us-, or forget circumstances in which our 
self-love had been made to suffer. 

Othe^^visc, why should the remombrance of Mrs. Trotter- 
Walker have remained .so lively in this Ixisom? Why should 
her appearance have excited such a keen interest in these eyes ? 
Had Venus or Helen (the favourite beauty of'Paris) been at the 
side of Mrs. T.-W., 1 .should have looked at the latter more 
tluin at the C^cen of Love herself. Had Mrs. Walker murdered 
Mrs, f^icifico, or inflicted some mortal injury upon mo, 1 might 
forgive her—^Imt for a slight? Never, Mrs. 'I’rolter-Walker; 
never, by Nemesis, never ! 

And now, having allowed my person.-il WTath to explode, let 
us calmly moralise for a minute or two upon this little circiini- 
stance ; for there is no circumstance, however little, that won't 
afford a text for a sermon. Why w'os it that Mrs. General 
Trotter-Walker refused to receive Doctor S. Pacifico at her 
parties? She had noticed me probably somewhere w'here I had 
not remarked her; .she did not like my aquiline countenance, 
ray manner of taking snuff, my Bluchcr-boots, or w-Iial not; or 
she had scot me w-alking with my friend Jack Raggett, the 
painter, on the Pii,.'io—a fellow with a hat and beard like a 
bandit, a shabby paletot, and a great [lijxj lietween his teeth. 
I was not genteel enough for her circle —1 assume that to be 
the reason ; indeed, Mrs. Covcrlade, with a good-natured smile 
at my coat, which I own was somewhat shabl)y, gave me to 
understand ns much. 

V 2 
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You little know, my worthy kind lady, whnt a loss you had 
that season at Rome, in turning up your amiable nose at the 
present writer. I could have given you appropriate anecdotes 
(with which my mind is stored) of all the Courts of Europe 
(besides of Africa, Asia, and St. Domingo), which 1 have visitad. 
I could have made the General die of laughing after dinner 
w ith sonic of my funny stories, of which 1 keep a book, without 
which I never travel. I am content with my dinner: I can 
carve beautifully, and make jokes upon almost any dish at tabic. 
1 can talk about wine, cookery, hotels all over the Continent:— 
anything you will, I have been familiar with Cardinals, Red 
Republicans, Jesuits, Gennan princes, and Carbonari; and, 
what is more, I can listtm and hold my tongue to admiration. 
Ah, madam I what did you lose in refusing to make the 
acquaintance of Solomon Pacifico, M.D. ! 

And why? Rccauso my coat was a trifle threadbare; because 
I dined at the “ Lepre" with Raggett and some of those other 
bandits of painters, and had not the money to hire a coach 
and horses. 

Gentility is the death and de.structlon of social happiness 
amongst the middle classes in England. It destroys natural¬ 
ness (if I may coin such a word) and kindly sympathies. The 
object of life, as I take it, is to be friendly with everybody. 
As a rule, and to a philosophical cosmopolite, every man 
ought to be w'elcome. I do not mean to your intimacy or 
afleotion, but to your society; as tliere is, if wc would or could 
but discover it, something notable, something worthy of obser¬ 
vation, of sympathy, of w^ondcr and amusement, in every fellow- 
mortal. If 1 had been Mr. Pacifico, travelling with a courier 
and a carriage, would ^Irs. Walker have made any objection 
to me? I think not. It was the Blucher-boots and the worn 
hat and the homely companion of the individual which were 
unwelcome to this lady. If I had been the disguised Duke of 
Pacifico, and not a retired army-.surgcon, would she have for¬ 
given herself for slighting me? What stores of novels, what 
fohon of plays, are composed upon this theme—the queer old 
character in the w'ig and cloak throws off coat and spectacles, 
and appears suddenly with a .star and crown—a Haroun Al- 
^r.ischid, or other Merry Monarch. And straightway we clap 
our hands and applaud—what ?—the star and garter. 

But disguised emperors are not common nowadays. You 
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don't turn away monarclis from your door, any more thiui 
angels, unawares. Consider, though, how many a good fellow 
you may shut out and sneer upon ! what an immense deal of 
pleasure, frankness, kindness, good-fellowship, we forego for 
the sake of our confounded gentility, and respect for outward 
show ! Instead of placing our society upon an honest footing, 
we make our aim almost avowedly sordid. T^ve is cS necessity 
banished from your society when you measure all your guests 
by a money-standard. 

I think of all this—a harmless man—seeing a good-natured- 
looking jolly woman in the boxes yonder, who tliought herself 
once too great a person to associate with the liki'S of me. . If 
I give myself airs to my neighbour, may 1 think of this too, 
and be a little more humble! And you, honest frie.nd, who 
read this—have you ever pooh-poohed a man as good as you? 
If you fall into the society of jieoplc whom you .'ire pleased to 
call your inferiors, did you ever sneer? If so, change 1 into 
U, and the fable is narrated for your own benclit, by your 
obedient servant. 


.Solomon PAciPica 



II. 

ON THE PLEASURES OF BEING A FOGY. 

• M - 

Wjiilst I was rilling tht' otiior day by tho beautiful Serpentine 
Kiver upon iiiy excellent friend Ilcavistdc's grey cob, anil in 
company of the gallant and agreeable Augustus Toplady, a 
carriage passed from which looked out a face of such remark¬ 
able Ix-auty, that Augustus and myself quickened our pace to 
follow the vehicle, and to keep for awhile thosi; charming 
features in view. My Ijeloved and unknown young friend who 
peruses these lines, it was very likely your face which attracted 
your humble servant; recollect whether you were not in the 
I’ark upon the day 1 allude to, and if you were, whom else 
could I nii-an but you? 1 don't know your name; I have 
forgotten the arms on the carriage, or whether there were any; 
and as for women’s dresses, who can remember them? but your 
dear kind countenance was so pretty and good-humoured and 
plc.-isant to look at, that it rt'mains to thus day faithfully 
engraven on niy heart, and I feel sure that you are as good 
as j-^ou are handsome. Almost all handsome W'omen are good : 
they cannot choose but be good and gentle with those sweet 
features and that charming graceful figure. A day in which 
one sees a very pretty woman should always lie noted as a' 
holyday with a man, and marked with a white stone. In this 
way. and at this season in London, to lx: sure, such a day 
conies seven times in the week, and our calendar, like that 
of the Roman Catholics, is all Saints* days. 

'I'oplady, then, on his chestnut horse, with his glass in bis 
eye, and the tips of his shiny boots just touching the stirrup, 
and your slave, the present writer, rode after your carriage^ 
and looked at you with such notes of admiration expressed in 
their eyes, that you rcmemtx'r you blushed, you smiled, and 
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ihen lacgan to talk to that very nice-looking elderly lady in the 
front seat, who of course was your mamma. You turned out 
of the ride—it was time to go home and dress for dinner,—you 
were gone. Good luck go with you, and with all fair things 
which thus come and pass away 1 
lop caused his horse to cut all sorts of absurd capers and 
caracoles by the side of your carriage. He made it dance upon 
two legs, then upon other two, then as if he would jump over 
the railings and crush the admiring nunsery-maids and the rest 



of the infantry. I should think he got his animal from Batty’s, 
and that, at a crack of Widdicomb's whip, he could dance a 
quadrille. He ogled, he smiled, he took off his hat to a 
Countess’s carriage that happened to be passing in the other 
line, and so showed his hair; he grinned, he kissed his little 
finger-tips and flung them about as if he would shake them off; 
whereas tlie other party on the grey cob—the old gentleman— 
pounded along at a resolute trot, and never once took his 
respectful eyes off you while you continued in the ring. 
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When you were gone (you see by the way in which I linger 
about you still, that 1 am unwilling to part with you) Toplady 
turned round upon me with a killing triumphant air, and 
stroked that impudent little tuft he has on his chin, and said 
—" I say, old boy, it was the chestnut she was looking at, and 
not die gway.” And 1 make no doubt he thinks you are in 
love with him to this minute. 

"You silly young jackanapes," said I, "what do I care 
w'hcthur she was looking at the grey or the chestnut? 1 was 
thinking about the girl; you w't're thinking alxiut yourself, and 
be hanged to your vanity I" And with this thrust in his little 
chest, I flatter myself 1 upset young Toplady, that triumphant 
careering rider. 

It was natural that he should wish to please ; that is, that he 
should wish other people to admire him. Augustus Toplady is 
young (still) and lovely. It is not until a late period of life that 
a genteel young fellow, with a Grecian nose and a suitable waist 
arid whiskers, begins to admire other people besides himself. 

That, however, is the great advantage which a man possesses 
whose morning of life is over, whose reason is not taken prisoner 
by any kind of blandishments, and who knows and feels that 
he is a FOGY, As an old buck is an odious sight, absurd, 
and ridiculous before gcals and men ; cruelly, but deservedly, 
quizzed by you young people, who nrc not in the least duped 
by his youthful airs or toilette artifices, so an honest, good- 
natured, straightforwartl, middle-aged, easily pleased Fogy is a 
worthy and amiable member of society, and a roan who gets 
both respect and liking. 

Even in the lovely sex, who has not remarked how' painful 
is that period of a woman's life when she is passing out of her 
bloom, and thinking about giving up her position as a beauty? 
W'hat sad injustice and stratagems she has to perpetrate during 
the stnigglc I She hides away her daughters in the schoolroom, 
she makes them wear cruel pinafores, and dresses herself in the 
garb which they ought to assume. She is obliged to distort the 
calendar, and to resort to all sort of schemes and arts to hide, 
in her own person, the august and respectable marks of time. 
Ah I W'hat is this revolt against nature but impotent blasphemy? 
Is not Autumn beautiful in its appointed season, that we are to 
be ashamed, of her and paint her yellowing leaves pea-green? 
Let us, I say, take the fall of the year as it was mocte, serenely 
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and sweetly, and await the time when Winter comes and the 
nights shut in. I know, for my piirt, many ladies w'ho arc far 
more agreeable and more beautiful too, now that they are no 
longer beauties; and, by converse, 1 have no doubt that Top- 
lady, about w'hom wc were speaking just now, will be a far 
pleasanter j>erson when he has given up the practice, or desire, 
of killing the other sex, and has sunk into a mellow repose as an 
old bachelor or a married mnn. ^ 

The great and delightful advantage that a man enjoys in the 
world, after he has alxlicatcd all pretensions as a con<iueror and 
enslaver of females, and both formally, and of his heart, 
acknowledges himself to bo a Fogy, is that he now comes for 
the first time to enjoy and appreciate duly the society of women. 
For a young man about town, then; is only one woman in the 
whole city—(at least very few indeed of the young Turks, let us 
hope, dare to have two or three strings to their wicked bows)—he 
goes to ball after ball in pursuit of that one person ; he sees no 
othirr eyes but hers; hears no other voice; cares for no other 
petticoat but that in which his charnier dances; be pursues her 
—is refused—is accepted and jilted; breaks bis heaxt, mends it 
of course, and goes on again after some other beloved being, 
until in the order of fate and nature he marries and settles, or 
remains unmarried, free, and a Fogy, Until then we know 
nothing of women—the kindness and refinement and wit of the 
elders; the artless prattle and dear little chatter of the young 
ones; all these are hidden from us until wc take the Fogy’s 
degree: nay, even perhaps from married men, whose age and 
gravity entitle them to rank amongst Fogies ; for every woman, 
who is worth anything, will lie jealous of her husband up to 
seventy or eighty, and always prevent his intercourse witli other 
ladies. But an old bachelor, or Ijetier still, an old widower, 
has this, delightful entrde into the female world: he is free to 
come; to go; to listen ; to joke ; to sj'mpathise; to talk with 
Mamma about her plans and trf>uble3 ; to pump from Miss the 
little secrets that gush so easily from her pure little well of a 
heart; the ladles do not getter themselves before him, and he is 
admitted to their mysteries like the Doctor, the Confessor, or 
the Kislar Ago. 

AATiat man, who can enjoy this pleasure and privilege, ought 
to be indifferent to it ? If the society of one woman is delight¬ 
ful. as the young fellows think, and justly, how much more 
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delightful is the society of a thoasand I One woman, for in¬ 
stance, has brown eyes, and a geological or musical turn; 
another has sweet blue eyes, and takes, let us say, the Gorham 
side of the controversy at present pending; a third darling, with 
long fringed lashes hiding eyes of hazel, lifts them up ceiling- 
wards in lichalf of Miss Scllon, thinks the I,ord Chief Justice has 
hit the poor young lady very hard in publishing her letters, and 
proposes to quit the Church next Tuesday or Wednesday, or 
whenever Mr. Oriel is ready—and, of course, a man may be in 
love with one or the other of these. But it is manifest that 
brown eyes will remain brown eyes to the end, and that, having 
no other interest but music or geology, her conversation on 
those points may grow more than sutheient. iSiipphini, again, 
when she has said her say with regard to the Gorham affair, and 
proved that the other i>arty arc but Romanists in disguise, and 
who is interested on no other subject, may possibly tire you 
—so may Hazelia, who is working altar-cloths all day, and 
would desire no bettor martyrdom than to walk barefoot in n 
night procession up Sloane Street and home by Wilton Place, 
time enough to get her poor meurtris little feet into white satin 
slipiiers for the night's ball—I say, if a man can be wrought up 
to rapture, and enjoy bliss in the company of any one of these 
young ladies, or any other individuals in the infinite variety of 
Miss-kind — how much real sympathy, Ixinevolent pleasure, 
and kindly observation may he enjoy, when he is allowed to 
be familiar w'ith the whole ehariiiing race, and behold the bright¬ 
ness of ail their different eyes, and listen to the sweet music of 
their various voices! 
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In possession of the right and privilege of garrulity which is 
necordod to old age, I cannot allow that a single side of paper 
should contain all that I have to say in respect to the manifold 
advantages of being a Fogy. I am a Fogy, and have been a 
young man. I see twenty women in the world constantly to 
whom I would like to have given a lock of my hair in days when 
my pate boasted of that ornament; for whom my heart felt 
tumultuous emotions, before the victorious and beloved Mrs. 
Paciheo subjugated it. If I had any feelings now, Mrs. P. 
would order them and me to be quiet; but I have none; 1 am 
tranquil—^yes, really tranquil (though as my dear Leonora is 
sitting opposite to me at this minute, and has an askance 
glance from her novel to my paper as I write—even if 1 were 
not tranquil, I should say that 1 was; but 1 am quiet): I have 
I)assed the hot stage: and I do not know a pleasanter and 
calmer feeling of mind than that of a respectable person of the 
middle age, who can stilt be heartily and generously fond of 
all the women about whom he was in a passion and a fever in 
early life. If you cease liking a woman when you cease loving 
her, depend on it that one of you is a bad one. You are 
parted, never mind with what pangs on cither side, or by 
what circumstances of fate, choice, or necessity—you have no 
money or she has too much, or she likes somebody else better, 
and so forth; but a \ honest Fogy should alw'ays, itnless reason 
be given to the contrary, think well of the woman whom he 
has once thought well of, and remember her with kindness and 
tenderness, as a man remembers a place where he has been 
very happy. 

A proper management of his recollections thus constitutes 
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a very great item in the happiness of a Fogy. I, for my part, 

would rather remember —, and —and -(I dare not 

mention names, for isn't my Leonora pretending to read “ The 
Initials," and pc<?ping over my shoulder?), than be in love over 
again. It is because 1 have suffered prodigiously from that 
passion that I am interested in beholding others undergoing 
the malady. I watch it in all ballrooms (over my cards, where 
1 and the old ones sit) and dinner-parties. Without sentiment, 
there would be no flavour in life at alL I like to watch young 
folks who arc fond of each other, be it the housemaid furtively 



engaged smiling and glancing with John through the area rail¬ 
ings ; be it Miss and the Captain whispering in the embrasure 
of the drawing-room window —Antant is interesting to me 
because of Antavi —of course it is Mrs. Pacifico I mean. 

.Ml Fogies of good breeding and kind condition of mind, 
whq go about in the world much, should remember to efiacc 
themselves—if I may use a French phrase—^they should not, 
that is to say, thrust in their old mugs on all occasions. When 
* the people are marching out to dinner, for instance, and the 
Captain is sidling up to Miss, Fogj”, because he is twenty 3 rears 
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older than the Captain, should not push himself forward to 
arrest that young fellow, and carry off the disappointed girl 
on his superannuated rheumatic old elbow. When there is 
anything of this sort going on (and a man of the world has 
possession of the carie du pays with half an eye), I become in¬ 
terested in a picture, or have something particular to say to 
pretty Polly the parrot, or to little Tommy, who is not coming 
in to dinner, and while I am talking to him, Miss and the 
Captain moke their little arrangement. In this way I managed 
only last week to let young Hillington and the lovely Blanche 
Pouter get together; and walked downstairs with my hat for 
the only partner of my arm. Augustus Toplady now, because 
he was a Capt.'iin of Dragoons almost before Billington was 
1 x)rn, would have insisted upon his right of precedence over 
Billington, who only got his troop the other day. 

Precedence ! Fiddlestick 1 Men squabble about precedence 
because they arc doTibtful about their condition, as Irishmen 
will insist upon it that you are determined to insult and trample 
upon their beautiful country, whether you arc thinking about it 
or no; men young to the world mistrust the bearing of others 
towards them, because they mistrust themselves. I have seen 
many sneaks and much cringing of course in the world ; but 
the fault of gentlefolk is generally the contrary—an absurd 
doubt of the intentions of others towards us, and a pcrpetu.al 
assertion of our twopenny dignity, which nobody is thinking of 
wounding. 

As a young man, if the lord I knew did not happen to 
notice me, the next time I met him I used to enveloj) myself 
in my dignity, and treat his I>orUship with such a tremendous 
hauteur and killing coolness of demeanour, that you might 
have fancied I was an Knrl at least, and he a menial upon 
whom I trampled. Whereas he was a simple good-natured 
creature who had no idea of insulting or slighting me, and, 
indeed, scarcely any idea about any subject, except racing and 
shooting. Young men have this uneasiness in society, becai^ 
they arc thinking about themselves : Fogies are happy ahd 
tranquil, because they are taking advantage of, and enjoying, 
without suspicion, the good-nature and good offices of other 
well-bred people. 

Have you not often wished for yourself, or some other dear 
fricndi ten thousand a year? It is natural that you should 
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like such n good thing ns ten thousand a year; and all the 
pleasures and comforts which it brings. So also it is natural 
that a man should like the society of people well*to-do in the 
world; who make their houses pleasant, who gather pleasant 
persons alx)ut them, who have fine pictures on their walls, 
pleasant books in their libraries, pleasant parks and town and 
country houses, good cooks and good cellars; if 1 were coming 
to dine with you, I would rather have a good dinner than a bad 
one; if So-and-so is as good as you and possesses these things, 
he, in so far, is better than you who do not possess them: 
therefore I bad rather go to his house in Delgraviu than to 
your hxlgings in Kentish Town. That is the rationale of living 
in good company. An absurd, conceited, high-and-mighty 
young man hangs back, at once insolent and bashful; an 
honest, simple, ejuiet, easy, clear-sighted Fogy steps in and 
takes the goods which the gods' provide, without elation ns 
without squcamishnc.ss. 

It is only a few men who attain simplicity in early life. This 
man has his conceited self-importance to be cured of; that 
has his conceited bashfulness to be “ taken out of him," as the 
phrase is. You have a disquiet which you try to hide, and you 
put on a haughty guarded manner. You arc suspicious of the 
good-will of the company round aliout you, or of the estimation 
in which they hold you. You sit inuiii at table. It is not 
your place to “ put yourself forward." You arc thinking about 
yourself, tliat is; you are suspicious about that personage and 
everylK)dy else: that is, you arc not frank; that is, you are not 
well bred; that is, you are not agreeable. I would instance my 
young friend Mumfbrd as a painful exampk?—one of the wittiest, 
clieeriest, cleverest, and most honest of fellows in his own circle: 
but having the honour to dine the other day at Mr. Hobanob’s, 
where his Excellency the Crimean Minister and several gentle¬ 
men of humour and wit were assembled, Mumforfl did not open 
his mouth once for the purposes of conversation, but sat and ate 
his dinner as silently as a brother of La Trappe. 

He was thinking with too much distrust of himself (and of 
others by consequence), as Toplady was thinking of himself in 
the little affair in Hyde Park to which I have alluded in the 
former chapter. When Mumford is an honest Fogy, like some 
folks, he will neither distrust his host, nor his company, nor 
himself; he will make the lx:st of the hour and the people 
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round about him; he will scorn tumbling over head and heels 
for his dinner, but he will take and give his part of the good 
things, join in the talk and laugh unaffectedly, nay. actually 
tumble over head and heels, pt»rhaps, if he has the talent that 
way; not from a wish to show off his powers, but from n sheer 
go^-humour and desire to oblige. Whether as guest or os 
entertainer, your part and business in society is to make people 
as happy and as easy as you can ; the master gives you his b^t 
wine and welcome—^you give, in your turn, a smiling face, a 
disposition to be pleased and to please; and my go^ young 
friend who read this, don’t doubt about yourself, or think about 
your precious person, W'hen’ you have got on your t>est coat 
and waistcoat, and have your dandy shirt and tic arranged— 
consider these as so many scttletl things, and go forward and 
through your business. 

That is why people in what is called the great world are 
commonly better bred than persons less fortunate in their con¬ 
dition : not that they are lx:ttcr in reality, but from circum¬ 
stances they arc never uneasy about their {losition in the world : 
therefore they arc more honc.st and .simple; therefore they are 
better bred than (Irowlcr, who scowls at the great man a de¬ 
fiance and a determination that he will not be trampled upon : 
or jjoor Fawner, who goes quivering down on his knees, and 
licks my Lord's shoes. Lut I think in our world—at least in my 
experience—them are even more Growlers than f'awners. 

U will be .seen by the ulx>ve remark, that a dcsirt^ to shine or 
to occupy a marked place In society docs not constitute my 
idea of happiness, or become the chameter of a discreet Fogy. 
Time, which has dimmed the lustre of his waistcoats, allayed 
the violence of his feelings, .and .sobered down his head with 
grey, should give to the w'hole of his life a quiet neutral tinge; 
out of which calm and reposeful condition an honest old Fogy 
looks on the world, and the struggle there of women and men. 
I doubt whether this is not Ixitter than struggling yourself, for 
you preserve your interest and do not lose your temper. Suc¬ 
ceeding? What ia the great use of succtstrding? Failing? 
“W^Ticre is the great harm ? It seems to you a matter of vast 
interest at <mic time of your life whether you shall be a lieu¬ 
tenant or a colonel—whether you shall or shall not be invited to 
the Duchess's party—whether you shall get the place you and 
a hundred other competitors arc trying for—whether Miss will 
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tiave you or not: wliat the deuce does it all matter a few years 
afterwards? IJo you, Jones, mean to intimate a desire that 
History should occupy herself with your paltry personality? 
The Future does not care whether you were a captain Or a 
private soldier. You get a card to the Duchess's party : it is no 
more or less than a Ijiill, or a breakf;i*>t, like other balls or break¬ 
fasts. You £irc half-distracted because Miss won't have you and 
takes the other fellow, or you gel her (fis 1 did Mrs. Facifico) 
and find th.it she is quite a different thing from what you 
expected. Psha! These things appear as nought—when Time 
p.is5c.s—Time the consoler—Timc^ tire anodyne—Time the grey 
calm satirist, whose sad smile seems to say, I>ook, O man, at 
the vanity of the objects you pursue, and of yourself who pursue 
them ! 

Hut on the one hand, if there is an alloy in all success, is 
there not a something wholesome in all disappointment ? To 
endeavour to regard them both benevolently, is the task of n 
philosopher; and he who can do so is a very lucky Fogy. 



ON A GOOD-LOOKING YOUNG LADY. 




SoM?: lime ago T had the fortune to \vitnc«JS at the house of 
Krminia’s brolher a rather pretty and nflixling scone: vihere¬ 
upon, as iny custom is, J would like to make a few moral 
remarks. I must premise that I know h'nr.inia’s family long 
Uiforc the young lady was bom. Viclorin.i her mother, Itoa 
her aunt, Chinchilla her grandmother—1 have been intimate 
with every one of these ladies : and at the table of S.abilla, her 
married sister, with whom Erminia lives, have a cover laid for 
me whenever 1 choose to ask for it. 

Everybody who has once scon Erminia remembers her. 1**ate 
is beneficent to a man before whose eyes at the parks, or 
churches, or theatres, or public or private assemblies it throws 
Erminia. To sec her face is a personal kindness for w'hich one 
ought to be thankful to Fortune: who might have shown you 
Caprella, with her whiskers, or Felissa, with her savage eye«?, 
instead of the calm and graceful, the tender and beautiful 
Erminia. When she comes into the room, it is like n beautiful 
air of Mozart breaking upon you: when she passes through n 
ballroom, everybody turns and asks who is that Princess, that 
fairy lady? Even the women, especially those who arc the most 
beautiful themselves, admire her. By one of those kind freaks 
of favouritism which Nature takes, she has endow'cd this young 
lady with almost every kind of perfection : has given her a 
charming face, a perfect form, a pure heart, a fine perception 
and wit, a pretty sense of humour, a laugh and a voice that are 
as sweet as music to hear, for innocence and tenderness ring in 
every accent, and a grace of movement which is a curiosity to 
watch, for in every attitude of motion or repose her form moves 
or settles into beauty, so that a perpetual grace accompanies 
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her. I have s^iid that T am an old Fogy. On the day 

when I leave off admiring, I hofKS I shall die. To see Erminia 
is not to fall in love with her: there arc some women too hand¬ 
some, ns it were, for that: and I would as soon think of making 
myself miserable l)ecausc I could not marry the moon, and 
make the silver-bowed Goddess ]3iana Mrs. Pacifico, as 1 



should think of having any personal aspirations towards Miss 
Erminia. 

Well then, it hap|>cncd the other day that this almost pt^crless 
creature, on a visit to the country, met that groat poet, Timo- 
theus, whose habitation is not far from the country house of 
Errainia's friend, and who, upon seeing the young lady, felt 
for her that admiration which every man of taste experiences 
upon bt'holding her, and which, if Mrs. Timotheus had not been 
^mn exceedingly sensible pcrsoni would have caused a jealousy 
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tsetween her and the great bard her husband. But, charming 
and beautiful herself. Mrs. Timotheus can even pardon another 
woman for being so; nay, with perfect good sense, though 
)X>ssib}y with a little factitious enthusiasm, she professes to 
share to its fullest extent the admiration of the illustrious Timo*> 
theus for the young beauty. 

After having made himself well acquainted with Erminia's 
perfections, the famous votary of Aix)no and leader of the 
tuneful choir did what might be expected from such a poet under 
such circumstances, and began to sing. This is the way in 
which Nature has provided that poets should express their 
emotions. When they see a btiautif^ul creature they straightway 
fall to work with their ton syllables and eight syllables, with 
duty rhyming to beauty, vernal to eternal, riddle to Hddlc, or 
what you please, and turn out to the Ix^st of their ability, and 
with great pains and neatness on their own part, a copy of 
verses in praise of the adorable object. I myself may have a 
doubt about the genuineness of the article produced, or of the 
passion which vents itself in this way, for how can a man who 
has to assort carefully his tens and eights, to make his cpith<*ts 
neat and melodious, to hunt here and there for rhymes, and to 
bite the tip of his pen, or pace the gravel walk in front of his 
house searching for ideas—1 doubt, 1 say, how a man who must 
go through the above process lx:forc turning out a decent set of 
verses, can he actuated by such strong feelings as you and I, 
when, in the days of our youth, with no particular prcfiaration, 
but with our hearts full of manly ardour, and tender and 
respectful admiration, we went to the Saccharissa for the time 
lx:ing, and poured out our souls at her feet. That sort of 
eloquence comes spontaneously; that jxK'try doesn't require 
rhyme-jingling and metre-sorting, but rolls out of you you don’t 
know how, as much, perhaps, to your own surprise as to that 
of the beloved object whom you address. In my time, I know, 
whenever I began to make verses about a woman, it was when 
my heart was no longer very violently smitten about her, and 
the verses were a ^^ort of mental dram and artificial stimulus 
with which a man wo ked himself up to represent enthusiasm 
and perform passion. Well, well; 1 see what you mean ; 1 am 
jealous of him. Timothciis's verses were beautiful, Utat's the 
fact—confouiid him I—and I wish I could write as well, or half 
as well indeed, or do anything to give Erminia pleasure. Like 
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an honest man and faithful servant, he went and made the best 
thing he could, and laid this offering at Beauty's feet. What 
can a gentleman do more ? My dear Mrs, Pacifico here remarks 
that I never made Aer a copy of verses. Of course not, my 
love. I am not a verse-making man, nor are you that sort of 
object—lliat sort of target, I may say—at which, were I a poet, 
1 would choose to discharge those winged sliafts of Apollo, 

Wlien Krrainia got ti»e verses and read thorn, she laid them 
down, and with one of the prettiest and most affecting emotions 
which I ever s.aw in my life, she began to cry a little. Ibe 
verses of course were full of praises of her Ixiauty. “ They all 
tell me that," she said; " nob^y cares for anything but that," 
cried the gentle and sensitive creature, ft*eling within that she 
had a thousand accomplishments, attractions, charms, which 
her hundred thousand lovers would not see, W'hilst they were 
admiring her mere outward figure and head-piece. 

1 once heard of another lady, “ de par Ic mondc," as honest 
Dos Bourdeillos says, who after looking at her plain face in the 
glass, said, beautifully and pathetically, ** I am sure I should 
have made a good wife to any man, if he could but have got 
over my face I" and bewailing her maidenhood in this touching 
and artless manner, saying tliat she had a heart full of love, if 
anybody would accept it. full of faith and devotion, could she 
but find some man on whom to bestow it, she but echoed the 
sentiment which I have mentioned atiove, and which caused in 
the pride of her beauty tlie melancholy uf the lonely and 
victorious Ijeauty. *' We are full of love and kindness, ye men!" 
each says; "of truth and purity. We don’t cue sibout your 
gocxl looks. Could w'c but find the right man, the man who 
loved us for ourselves, we would endow him w'ith all the 
treasures of our hearts, and devote our lives to make him 
happy." I admire and Tcverencc Erminia’s tears, and the 
simple heart-stricken plaint of the other forsaken lady. She is 
Jephtbah's daughter condemned by no fault of her own, but 
doomed by Fate to disappear from among women. The other 
is a Queen in her splendour to w'bom all the Lords and Princes 
bow down and pay worship. "Ahl" says she, "it is to the 
Queen you arc kneeing, alt of you. I am a woman under this 
crown and this ermine. I want to be loved, and not to be 
worshipped: and to be allowed to love is given to everybody 
but me." 
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How' much finer a woman's nature is than a man's (by an 
Ordinance of Nature, for the purpose no doubt devised), how 
much purer and less sensual than ours, is seen in that fiict so 
consoling to misshapen men, to ugly men, to little men, to 
giants, to old men, to poor men, to men scarred with the small¬ 
pox, or ever so ungainly or unfortunate—tliat their ill-looks or 
mishaps don't influence women rcgariling them, and that the 
awkwardcst fellow has a chance fi>r a prize. Whereas, when 
we, brutes that we arc, enter a room, we sidle up naturally 
towards the prettiest woman: it is the pretty face and figure 
which attracts us; it is not virtue, or merit, or mental charms, 
be they ever so great. When one reads the fairy tale of Beauty 
and the Beast, no one is at all surprised at Beauty's being moved 
by Beast’s gallantry, and devotion, and true-hcartcrlncss, and 
rewarding him with her own love at l.ist. I'licrc was hardly 
any need to make him a lovely young Prince in a gold dress 
under his horns and Bearskin. Tlciust as he was, but good 
Beast, loy.al Beast, bravr, afleclionatc, upright, generous, endur¬ 
ing Beast, she wouUl have loved his ugly mug without any 
attraction at all. It is her nature to do .so, God bless her I It 
wras a man made the story, one of tho.se twoixainy-bnlfiienny 
mcn-millincr moralists, who think that to have a handsome 
person and a title arc the greatest gifts of fortune, and that a 
man is not complete unless he is a lord and has glazed tioots. 
Or it may have been that the transfonn.aiion alluded to did not 
actually take place, but was only spiritual, and in beauty's mind, 
and that, seeing lieforc her loyalty, bravery, truth, and devotion, 
they became in her eyes lovely, and that she hugged her Beast 
with a perfect contentment to the end. 

When ugly Wilkes said that he was only a quarter of an hour 
behind the handsomest man in England; meaning that the 
charms of his conversation would make him in that time at a 
lady's side ns agreeable and fascinating as a beau, what a 
compliment he piaid the whole sex! How true it Ls (not of 
course applicable to you^ ray dear render and lucky dog who 
possess lx>th wit and the most eminent personal attractions, but 
of the world in genena), We look for Beauty: women for Love* 
So, fair Erminia, dry your beautiful eyes and submit to your lot, 
and to that adulation which all men pay you; in the midst of 
which oourt of yours the sovereign must perforce be lonely. That 
solitude is a condition of your life, my dear young lady, which 
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many would like to accept, nor will your dominion last mudi 
longer than my Lord Famcombe's, let us say, at the Mansion 
House, whom Time and the inevitable November will depose. 
Another potentate w'ill ascend his throne; the toast<mastcr will 
proclaim another name than his, and the cup will be pledged to 
another health. As with Xerxes and all his courtiers and army 
nt the end of n few years, as with the flowers of the field, as 
with Lord Farncombe, so with Erminia: were I Timotheus of 
the tuneful quire, I might follow but this simile between I^ord 
Mayors and Beauties, and with smooth rhymes and quaint 
antithesis make a verse-offering to my fair young lady. But, 
madam, your faithful Haciheo is not a poet, only a Proser; and 
it i.s in truth, and not in numbers, that he admires you. 
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As he walks the streets of London in this present season, 
everybody must have remarked the constant appearance in all 
thoroughfares and public places of very many well-dressed 
foreigners. With comely beards, variegated neckcloths, and 
varnished little boots, with guide books in their hands, or a 
shabby guide or conductor accompanying a smart little squad 
of half-a-dozen of them, these honest Continentals march through 
the city and its environs, examine Nelson on his indescribable 
pillar, the Duke of York impaled between the Athenaeum and 
the United Service Clubs— ^‘s docks^ le tunnel {monument du 
ginie Franfais), Greenwich avee son fare et ses whites-bates, Ics 
monuments de la dti. les Squarrs du West End, &c. I’he sight 
of these peaceful invaders is a very pleasant one. One would 
like to hear their comments upon our city and institutions, and 
to be judged by that living posterity; and I have often thought 
that an ingenious young Englishman, such as there arc many now 
amongst us, possessing the two languages perfectly, would do 
very well to let his beard grow, and to travel to Paris, fur the 
purpose of returning thence with a company of excursionists, 
who arrive to pass une semained Loadres and of chronicling the 
doings and opinions of the party. His Excellency the Nepaulese 
Ambassador, and Lieutenant Futty Jung, know almost as much 
about our country as many of those other foreigners who live but 
four hours’ distance from us; and who are transported to 
England and bade again at the cost of a couple of hundred 
francs. They are conducted to our theatres, courts of justice. 
Houses of Parliament, churches; not understanding, for the 
most part, one syllabic of what they hear: their eager imagi- 
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nations fancy an oration or a dialogue, which supplies the 
words delivered by the English speakers, and replaces them by 
figures and sentiments of their own fagm ; and they believe, no 
doubt, tliat their reports are pretty accurate, and that they have 
actually heard and understood something. 

To sec the faces of these good folks of a Sunday—their dreary 
bewilderment and puzzled demeanour as they walk the blank 
streets (if they have not the means of fiight to Richemont or 
Anistedd, or some other pretty environs of the town where ^azon 
is plentiful and ale cheap), is always a most queer and comic 
sight lias not one seen that peculiar puzzled look in certain 
little amusing manikins at the Zoological Gardens and elsewhere 
when presented with a nut which they can’t crack, ol examin¬ 
ing a looking-glass of which they can't understand the mystery 
—that look so delightfully piteous and ludicrous? I do not 
mean to say that all Frenchmen arc like the active and ingenious 
animals alluded to, and make a simious comparison odious to a 
mighty nation ; this, in the present delicate condition of the 
diplomatic relations Ijetwecn tiie two countries, and while Lord 
Stanley's questions are pending respecting papers which have 
reference to the affairs of a celebrated namesake of mine,* would 
be a dangerous and unkind simile; but that, as our proverbial 
dulncss and ferocity often shows itself in the resemblance 
between the countenances of our people and our ^oales-dog^ftes, 
so the figure and motions of the Frenchman bear an occasional 
likeness to the lively ring-tail, or the brisk and interesting mar¬ 
moset. They can’t crack any of our nuts ; an impenetrable shell 
guards them from our friends’ teeth. 1 saw last year, at P;tris. 
a little play called " Une Semaine k Londres," intending to 
ridicule the amusements of the excursionists, and, no doubt, to 
satirise the manners of the English. Very likely the author had 
come to see London—so bad M. Gautier—so had M. Valentino 
—^the first of whom saw *' vases chiselled by Benvenuto " in the 
pot from which Mrs. Jones at Clapham poured out the poet’s 
tea; the second, from a conversation in English, of which he 
didn't understand a syllable, with a young man in Messrs. Hunt 
and Roskell's shop, found out that the shopman was a Red* 

. Republican, and that be and most of his fellows were groaning 

• * A Jew named Pacifico, who claimed compensation for damage dene 
to his property in a riot at Achemr in 1847. 
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under the tyranny of the aristocracy. Very likely, we say, the 
anthor of “Une Semoine 4 l^ndres” had travelled hither. 
There is no knowing what he did not sec: he saw the barge of 
the Queen polling to Greenwich, whither Her Majesty was going 
XovMnger un txcdlmt sanchoidg; he saw the bateaux of the 
blauchisseuses on the river; and with these and a hundred 
similar traits, he strove to paint our manners in behalf of his 
countrymen. 

I was led into the above and indeed the ensuing reflections, 
by reading an article in the Times newspai^cr last week, on 
Citizen Ledru Rollin’s work on the decadence of this unhappy 
country; and by a subsequent reference to the work itself. 
That great citizen protests that he has cracked the British nut, 
and, having broken his grinders at it, pronounces the kernel 
utterly poisonous, bitter, and rotten. No man since the days 
of Pittetcobourg has probably cursed us with a more hearty ill- 
will—not O'Connell himself (whom the cx-tribunc heartily curses 
and abuses too) abused us more in his best days. An enthu¬ 
siastic malevolence, a happy instinct for blundering, an eye tiint 
naturally distorts the objects which its bloodshot glances rest 
upon, and a flne natural ignorance, distinguish the prophet wlio 
came among us when his own country was too hot to hold 
him, and who bellows out to us his predictions of hatred and 
ruin. England is an assassin and corrupter (roars our friend): 
it has nailed Ireland to the cross (this is a favourite image of 
the orator; be said, two years ago in Paris, that he was 
nailed to the cross for the purpose of saving the nation !); that, 
while in France the press is an npostleship, in England it is n 
business ; that the Church is a vast aristocratic corruption, the 
Prelate of Canterbury having three million francs of revenue, 
and the Bishop of Hawkins having died worth six millions two 
hundred and fifty thousand ; that the commercial aristocracy 
is an accursed power, making “Rule Britannia" resound in 
distant seas, from the height of its victorious masts; and so 
forth. I am not going to enter into an argument or quarrel with 
the accuracy of details so curious—my purpose in writing is that 
of friendly negotiator and interposer of good offices, and my 
object eminently pacific^. 

But though a man paints an odious picture, and writes 
beneath it, as the boys do, *' This is England." that is no reason 
that the portrait should be like. Mr. Spec, for instance, who 
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tried lo draw Erniinia as a figure-head for the Proser of last 
week, made a face which was no more like hers than it was like 
mine ; and how should he, being himself but a wretched per¬ 
former, and having only once seen the young lady, at an 
exhibition, where I pointed her out ? As with Spec and Erminia, 
so with Ledru and Britannia. I doubt whether the Frenchman 
Jins ever seen at all the dear old country of ours which he 
reviles, and curses, and abuses. 

lluw is liCdni to England ? Wc may wager that he does 
not know a word of the language, any more than nine hundred 
and ninety-nine of a thousand Frenchmen. What do they want 
with Jordan when they have Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, which they consider to be the finest and most cleans¬ 
ing w'aters of the world? In the reader’s acquaintance with 
Frenchmen, how many does he know who can speak our 
language deccmily ? I have for my part, and for example, s<*f;n 
many of the refugees whom the troubles of '48 sent over among 
us, and not met one who, in the couple of years' residence, has 
taken the trouble to learn our language tolerably, who con 
understand it accurately when siK)ken, much more express him- 
.self in it with .my fluency. And without .any knowledge of Mr, 
Rollin, who blunders in every page of his l^ook, who docs nos 
make the least .allusion to our literature, one may pretty surely 
argue that tins interesting exile does nut know our language, 
.ind could not constnie, without enormous errors, any half-a- 
du/en sentences in llie 7'imrs. When Macaulay was busy with 
his great chapters on King William, he thoroughly learned 
Dutch, in order lo understand, and have at first-hand, the 
despatches of the Prince of Orange. Have you heard of many 
Frenchmen swallowing a language or two before they thought 
of producing a history ? Can Thiers read a page of Napier ? 
No more tlrnn 1.4;dru can. or communicate in our native 
langimge with any Englishman, of any party, from Lord John 
Manners lo Mr. Julian Harney. 

How many houses has Lcdni visited of the rufifian ntistocrats 
who arc plundering the people, of the priests who are cheating 
them, of the middle classes who are leagued with the aristocracy, 
or of the peojde themselves? Is he intimate with any three 
English families? with any single nobleman, with any one 
ixuson. tradesman, or working man ? He quotes a great mass 
of evidence against England from the Mormng Chronicle: did 
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be translate from the Chronicle himself, or get a secretary? 
Can be translate? If he will, without the aid of a dictionary, sit 
down in our office, and translate tiiis paper fairly into French, 
he shall have the last volume of Punch, gilt, and presented to 
him gratis. 

The chances are tliat this ea:ilc never secs our society at all; 
that he gets his dinner at a French tablc-(fhiite, where other un¬ 
fortunates of his nation meet and (iat and grumble; that he 
goes to a French caf^, or coffec-shop used by Frenchmen, to 
read the French newspapers; that he buys his cigars at a 
French house; that be takes his walk InHwecn the Quadrant 
and Leicester Square; that he takes his anius<*ment at the 
French play, or at an hotel in Leicester IMace where there is a 
billiard- and a smoking-room, and wlierc the whiskcretl Red 
men can meet and curse I'infdme Angletcnw 

Marius sitting in the ruins of Carthage and scowling on his 
pursuers, is a grand figure enough ; liut a French tribune look¬ 
ing upon our Carthage, standing alone we may fancy against 
the desolate statue yonder in Leicester Sejuare, is the most 
dismal, absurd, ludicrous image imaginable. “Thou iiircling 
soldier " (says he, folding his arms against the statue and knit¬ 
ting his brows with an awful air), “ thou shuddering Cimbrian 
slave, tell thy master that thou hast seen Caius Marius, banished 
and a fugitive, seated on the ruins of." &c. 'I'hc minion of 
despots whom he addresses docs not care in the least about his 
scowls, or his folded arms, or his six:ecli; not he—Policeman 
X points with his staff, thinks within himself that it's only a 
Frenchman, and tells him to move on. 

To an exile of this sort what a daily Immiliation London must 
tie ! How small he appears amongst the two millions 1 Who 
the deuce cares for him ? The Government does not even pay 
him the compliment of the slightest pcrs(*cution, or set so mucli 
as a spy or a policeman as a guard of honour at his door. 
Every man he meets of the two millions has bis own business to 
mind. Yonder man can't attend to Marius : he is C'howler, and 
has got to *‘chaw up" Peel. The next can’t listen: he is 
Cobden, who is so pressed that he cannot even receive Captain 
Aaron Smith, who has something particular to say to him. A 
third is engaged: it is Lord Ashley, who has the bettering of 
the working classes at heart, and the model houses to visit. A 
fourth gives ^farius a little sympathv, but must pass 00: it is 

E 
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Mr. G. W, M, Reynolds, Author of “ The Mysteries of London ” 
and “The Pcroplc's Instructor," who is going to beard Lord 
John at the meeting, and ask his IxMdsbip what hb lordship b 
going to do for the millions ? One and all they have their own 
afiairs to mind. Who cares about Marius ? Get along, Marius, 
and play a pool at billiards, and smoke a cigar, and curse 
England to the otlicr braves. Move on. Marius, and don't 
block up the way. 




ON AN AMERICAN TRAVELLER. 
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As you sit in the Rjeal drawing-room at the Megatherium, or 
any other club. 1 diire say you will remark that as each man 
passes the great mirror in the middle room, be be ever so hand* 
some or homely, so well or ill dressed, so hurried or busy, he 
nevertheless has time for a good survey of himself in the glass, 
and a deliberate examination of his clothes and person, lie is 
anxious to know wliat the glass thinks of him. We are anxious 
to know what all reflective persons think of us. Hcricc our 
constant pleasure in reading books of travel by foreigners ; by 
Hadji Habas and Persian Princes; by l.£dru Rollins or Gcriuati 
philosophers ; by Americans who come to England; and the 
like. If the black gentleman in St. Paul's Churchyard, who 
was called away from bis broom the other day, and lifted up 
into the Nepaulese General’s carriage in the quality of interpreter, 
writes his account of London life, its crossings and sweepings. I 
have no doubt wc shall all read it; and as for the Americans, I 
think a smart publisher might bring over a traveller from the 
States every season at least, so constant is our curiosity regard¬ 
ing ourselves, so pleased are we to hear ourselves spoken of, of 
such an unfailing interest are We to Us. 

Thus, after reading Ledru Rollin's book the other day, and 
taking the dismal view supplied of ourselves by that cracked 
and warped and din£,y old estaminet looking-glass, I. for onc» 
was glad to survey my person in such a bright and elegant New 
York mirror as that of Mr, Parker Willis; and seized eagerly* 
at a railway station, upon a new volume by that gentleman, 
bearing the fascinating title of ** People I have Met." Parker 
Willis is no other than that famous and clever N. P. WilUs of 
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former days, uhose rcnmiisccnccs have delighted so many of us, 
and in whose company one is always sure to find amusement of 
some sort or the other. Sometimes it Ls amusement at the writer's 
wit and smartnch.s, his brilliant descriptions, and wondrous flow 
and rattle of spirits ; sometimes it is wicked amusement, and, U 
must be confessed, at Willis's own expense—amusement at the 
immensity of N. P.'s blunders, amusement at the prodigiousness 
of his .self-esteem ; amusement always, with him or at him : with 
or at WillLs the poet, Wdlis the man, Willis the dandy. Wiliis the 
lover— now the Broadway Crichton, once the ruler of hishion, and 
heart-en.slaver of Bond Street, and the Ikiulevard, and the Corso 
and the <’liiaja, and the Constantinople Bazaar. It is well for 
the general peace of families that the world dues not produce many 
such men ; there would be no keeping our wives and daughters 
in their .senses were such fascinators to m.ike frequent apparitions 
amongst us ; but it is cumfurtablc that there should have been a 
WiUis ; and (since the app(.'arance of the Proscr) a literary man 
myself, and anxious for the honour of that profession, 1 am proud 
to think that a man of our calling should have come, should have 
seen, should Kave conquered, as Willis has done. 

“There is more or less of truth," he nobly says, “in every 
one of the .stories" which he narrates here in " I’eopli; I have 
Met"—more or less, to Ijc sure there is—and it is on account of 
this more or less of truth that I, for my part, love and applaud 
this hero and poet so; and recommend every man who reads 
Punch to Iny out a shilling and read Willis. Wc live in our 
cxiuntry and don't know it: Willis walks into it and dominates 
It at once. To know a Duchess, for in.stancc, is given to very 
few of us. I le sec.s things that are not given to us to .<ce. We 
.see the Duchess pass by in her carriage, iind gaze with inucli 
reverence on tlic strawlicrry leaves on the panels and her Grace 
within : whereas the odds arc that that lovely Duchess has had 
<»ne time or the other a desperate flirlaiion with Willis the 
Contjueror . perhaps she is thinking of him at this very minute 
as her jewelled hand presses her perfumed cambric handkerchief 
lt> her fair and coroneted brow, and she languidly slops to 
purch.ase a ruby bracelet at Gunter's, or to sip an ice at Howell 
and James's. He must have wboh'^ mattresses stuffed with the 
blonde, or raven, or auburn memories of England's fairest 
^daughters. Wlien the female English aristocracy read this title 
of " People 1 have Mel," 1 can fancy the whole female peerage 
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of Willis's time in a shudder : and the melancholy Marchioness, 
and the abandoned C'ountcss, and the lieart-stricken Baroness, 
trembling ns each gets the volume, and asking ol her guilty 
conscience, " flracious gocxlness ! is the monster going to show 
up «w f" 

"The greater numlxir of his slo^k^s,'' Willis says, "cmlxidy 
such pa’ssag«*s in the personal history of the eminent num and 
^lonlen of Europe as the author came to the knowledge of, by 
conversance with the circles in which they moved and tins is 
the point, rather than their own liveliness, elegance of style, and 
intrinsic merit, which makes them so valuable to English re.nd(^ 
Wc can't hope for the facilities accordefl to him. As at l*aris, 
by merely exhibiting his passport, a foreigner will walk straight 
into an exhibition, which is only visible to a n.ative on certain 
days in the year; so with English aristocratic society, to l)e 
admitted into that Elysium you ha<l liesi!«' a virangcr. Indeed, 
how should it be oihcrwise? A lady of fashion, how’cver 
benevolently disposed, can't .T'k every hotly to her house in 
(Jrosvenor Square or Carlton Clardens. Say there arc five 
hundred thousand people in London (a moderate calculation) 
who have heard of I.ady P.'s Saturday evening parties and would 
like to attend them: where could her Ladyship put the thou* 
xindth part of them? We on the outside must be content to 
hear at second-hand of the pleasure, which the initiated enjoy. 

With strangers it is different, and they claim ami gel ad¬ 
mittance as strangers. Here, for instance, is an account of one 
Brown, an American (though, under that modest mask of Brown, 
I can’t help fancying that 1 s-ett the features of an X. P. W. 
himself): Brown arrived in London with a tmdgei of introduc¬ 
tions like the postman’s bag on Valentine’s Day; h»’ "licgan 
with a most noble Duke" (the sly rogue), and, of cour^-e, was 
quickly ** on the dinner-1 i,st of most of the patricians of Mayfair.** 


"As I was calling my.sclf to account the other day over my 
brenkfiist." said Brown,'filling bis glass, and pushing the bottl^ 
"it ocenrred to me that my round of cng.agcmcnlR required 
some little variation. 'There'.s a toujaur% f^rdrix^ even among 
lords and ladies, particularly w'hen you belong m much to their 
spliere, and are as likely to Ijecomc a part of it, as the fly 
revolving in aristocratic dust on the wheel of my lord's car¬ 
riage. I thought, perhaps, I had better see some other sort of 
pc^lc. 
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"I had, tinder a preuc^papier on Uie table, about a hundred 
letters of introduction—the condemned remainder, after the 
selection, by advice, of four or five only. I determined to cut 
this hm|> like n p.'ick of cards and follow up the trump. 

* jtJiiN M{Aif\soN, Esquire, ///fuse of Mimpson and Phipps, 
A!ark Lane, London.' 

*' TIu: jfods had devoted me to the acquaintance of Mr. (and 
probably Mrs,) John Minipson.'* 


Aft(‘r a " dialogue of accost," Brown produced his introductory 
letter to Mirnpson, whom he finely describes as having "that 
highly-washed look peculiar to London City men ; " and Mirnpson 
asked Brown to lunch and sleep at his villa at tiainpstead the 
next day, whither the American accordingly went in a *' poshay " 
with '* .n pair of Newman’s posters." Brown might, as he owns, 
have performed this journey in an omnibus for six{icnee, tvhereas 
the ciiai'C would cost four dollars at lca«;t; but the stranger 
preferred tlic more costly and obsolete contrivance. 

" Mrs. Mirnpson \v.as in the garden. The dashing footman 
who gave me the irdormation led me through a superb drawing¬ 
room, .and out at ;l glass door upon the lawn, and left me to 
make rny own way to the lady’s rm^ence, 

** It was a delicious snot, and 1 should have been very glad to 
ramble about by myseli till dinner; but, at a turn in the grand 
walk, I came suddenly upon two ladies, 

" t made my bow, and iK'gged leave to introduce myself as 
‘Mr. Brown.' 

"With a very slight inclination of the head, and no smile 
whatever, one of the ladies asked me if 1 hatl walked from town, 
and begged her companion (without introducing me to her) to 
show' me iti to lunch, llie spokester was a stout and tall 
w'oman, who had rather an aristocratic nose, and was not hand¬ 
some ; but, to give her her due, she had made a narrow escape 
of it. She was dix‘.sscd very showily, and evidently h.ad great 
pretensions ; but that she was not at all glad to see Mr. Brown 
was as apparent as was at all necessary. As the other and 
younger lady who was to accompany mcr however, was veiy 
pretty, though dressed very plainly, and had. withal, a look in 
her eye which assured me slie was amu.scd with my unwelcome 
apparition. I determined, as T should not otherwise have done, 
to stay it out, and accepted her convoy with submissive civility 
—very much inclined, how'ever. to be impudent to somebody, 
** sontehow. 

" The lunch was on a tmy in a side room, and I rang the bell 
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and ordered a bottle of champagne. The senront looked sur< 
prised, but brought it. and meantime I was getting through the 
weather, and the other commonplaces, and the lady, saying little, 
was watching me very calmly. 1 liked her looks, liowevcr, and 
was sure she was not a Mimpson. 

* Hand this to Miss Armstrong,' said 1 to the footman, pour¬ 
ing out a glass of champagne. 

“ * Miss Dellaniy, you mean, sir.' 

" I rose and bowed, and, with ns grave a courtesy as I could 
command, expressed my pleasure at my lirst introduction to Miss 
Helliimy—through Thomas the footninn I Miss Dellamy burst 
into a laugh, and was pleased to conipliincnt my American 
manners, and in ten minutes we w ere a very merry pair of friends, 
nnd she accepted my arm for a stroll through the grounds, care¬ 
fully avoiding the frigid neighbourhood of ^frs. Mimpson." 

llierc’s a rascal for you! He enters a house, is received 
coolly by the mistress (and if Mrs. Mimpson liacl to receive every 
llrown in London —yc gods ! wliat was she to do?), walks into 
ciiicken fixings in a side r(K>m, and. not content with Mimpson’s 
slicrry, calls for a bottle of champagne—not for a glass of 
champagne, but for a bottle ; he catches hold of it and pours 
out for himself, the rogue, and for Miss llellamy, to whom 
Thomas introduces him. And this upon an introduction of live 
years* date, from one mercantile man to another ; upon an intro¬ 
duction, one of a thousand wduen lucky lirown {lossesscs, and 
on the strength of wliich llrown sneers at Mimpson, sneers 
at Mrs. M., sneers at M.'s sherry, make.s a footman introduce 
him to a lady, and consumes a bottle of champagne! Come, 
Blown I you arc a stranger, and on the dinncr-li.'jt of most of 
the patricians of Mayfair; but i.sn'l lliis um pt'u fort, my boy ? 
If Mrs. Mimpson, who is described as a haughty lady, founli 
cousin of a Scotch iCarl, and marrying M. for his money merely, 
had suspicions regarding tiic conduct of her liusband's friends, 
don't you see that this sort of Ijchavioiir on your part, my dear 
Brown, was not likely to do aw'ay with Mrs. M.’s little p»t:- 
judiccs ? 1 should not like a strangiT to enter my lioiisc, pooh- 
pooh my Marsala, order my servant alioiit, and desire an 
introduction to my daughter through him; and deferentially 
think. Brown, tliat you had no right to lx: impudent somehow 
to somebody, as in this instance you certainly were. 

The upshot of the story is. that Mrs. M. was dying to take 
ho* daughter to Almack's, for which place of entertainment 
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Brown, through one of the patronesscrs, l-ady X, **the best 
friend he has,” could get as many tickets as he wished ; and 
that, to punisli Mrs. Mimpson for her rudeness, and reward 
Miss Bellamy for her kindness. Brown got tickets for Miss 
Bellamy and her mamma, but would get never a ticket for 
Miss Miriip'<on and hers—a wonderful stoiy truly, and with a 
wonderful moral. 
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My rising young fncncl Hitchings, the auiliorof " knndolpli the 
Kobbt:r,” "The Murderers of Mayfair," aixl other romanct'S, 
and one of the chief writers m the Lu ior iiewspaper~-a highly 
liberal, nay, seven-leagued-l>oots progres'^jonal journal, was 
dKcoursing with the writer of the pnisent lines iifion the qut*tT 
decision to which the l-rencfi Assembly Ikls come, and which 
enforces a signature henceforth to all the leading articles in the 
French paficrs. As an act of government, Hitchings said he 
thought the trieosurc most absurd and tyrannous, but he was not 
sorry lor it. as it w'ould infallibly increase the importance of the 
profession of letters, to which we botli iKiIonged, 'Fhe man of 
letters will no longer be the anonymous slave of the newspjipcr- 
press proprietor, Hitchings said; the man of letters will no 
longer be used and flung aside in his old days; he will lx; 
rewarded according to his merits, and have the chance of 
making himself a name. And then H itchings .sjxike w ith great 
fervour regarding the depressed condition of literary mou, and 
said the time was coming when their merits would get them 
their own. 

On this latter subject, which is a favourite, one with many 
gentlemen of our profession, I, for one, am confessedly incre¬ 
dulous. I am resolved not to consider myself a martyr. I never 
knew a man who had written a good book (unless, indeed, it 
were a Ikirrister with Attorneys) hurt his position in society by 
having done so. O-i the contrary, a clever writer, with decent 
manners and conduct, makes more friends than any other man. 
And 1 do not believe (parenthetically) that it will make much 
difference to my friend Ilitchings whether his name is affixed to 
one, twenty, or two thousand articles of Uis composition. But 
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what would happen in ISngland if such a regulation as that just 
passed in France were to become law; and the House of 
Commons omnipotent, which can shut up our parks for us, 
which can shut up our Post Office for us, which can do anything 
it w'ill, should take a fancy to have the signature of every writer 
of a newspaper article ? 

Have they got any secret ledger at the Timn in which the 
names of the writers of all the articles in that journal are written 
down ? That would be a curious book to see. Articles in that 
p.ipcr have been attributed to every gre<it man of the day: at 
one time it was said Brougham wrote rt'gulnrly, at another 
Canning was a known contributor, at some oihtT tune it was 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen. It would be curious to see 
the real names. The Chancellor's or the Foreign Secretary’s 
articles would most likely turn out to l>c written by Jones or 
Smith, J mean no disrespect to the latter, but the contrary—to 
be a writer for a newspaper requires more knowledge, genius, 
readines.s, scholarship, than you want in Sl Stephen’s. Com¬ 
pare a good leading article and a speech in the HoUsSc of 
Commons: comptirc a House of Commons orator w ith a writer, 
psha I 

Would Jones or Smith, however, much profit by the pub¬ 
lication of their names to their articUci? That is doubtful. 
When the Chronicle or the Times speaks now, it is "we" \vho 
ore .speaking, we the Liberal-C’onsen'atives, W'c the Conservative 
Sceptics: when Jones signs the article, it is we no mure, but 
Jones. It goes to the public with no authority. The public 
does not enre very much what Jones’s opinions are. Tliey don’t 
purchase the Jones organ any more—the paper droops; and, 
in fact, 1 can conceive nothing more wearisome than to see the 
names of Smith, Brown, Jones, Robinson and so forth, written 
in capitals every day, day after day, under the vurious articles 
of the paper. The public would begin to cry out at the poverty 
of the literary dramatis persmee. We have had Brown twelve 
times this month, it would say. That Robinson's name is always 
coming up—<is soon as there Is a finance question, or a foreign 
question, or what not, it is Smith who signs the article. Give 
us somebody else. 

Thus Brown and Robinson wonld get a doubtful and pre¬ 
carious bread instead of the comfortable and regular engage¬ 
ment which they now have. The paper would not be what it 
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is. It would be impossible to employ men on trial, and see 
what their talents were worth. Occasion is half a public writer's 
battle. To sit down in his study and compose an article that 
might be suitable, is a hard work for him : twice as hard as the 
real work; and yet not the real work ; which is to fight the 
battle at two hours’ notice, at the given place and time. The 
debate is over at twelve o’clock at night, let us say. Mr. liditor 
looks round, and fixes on his man. "Now's your time, Cap¬ 
tain Smith," says he, " charge the enemy, and rout them,"—or 
"advance. Colonel Jones, with your column and charge." 

Now tficre may be men who arc Jones's or Robinson’s 



superiors in intellect, and who—give them a week or ton days 
to prepare—would turn out such an article as neither of the two 
men named could ever have produced—that is very likely. I 
have often, for my part, said the most brilliant thing in the 
world, and one jhat would utterly up.set that impudent Jenkins, 
whose confounded jokes and puns spare nobody—but then it 
has been three hours after Jenkins’s pun, when 1 wa&Valking 
home very likely—and so it is with writers; some of them 
poesesA the amazing gift of the impromptu, and can always be 
counted upon in a moment of necessity—whiUt others, slower 
coac h e s or leaders, require to get all their hejivy guns into 
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position, and latioriously to fortify their camp, before they begin 
to fire. 

Now, s.iying that Robinson is the fellow chiefly to be entrusted 
with the quick work of ttie paper, it would be a most unkind 
and unfair piece of tyranny on Uic newspaper proprietor to force 
him to publish Robinson's nnnu* as the author of all the articles 
d(K(a\ion. You have no more right to call for this publicity 
from the ncvvspjipcr owner, who sells you three yards of his 
printed fabrif, than to demand from the lincn-drar)er, from what 
wholesale house he got his calico ; who spun it; who owned the 
cotton, and who croppi’d it in America. It is the article, and 
not the name and jH'digree of the artificer, which a newsp.ijier 
or any other dealer has a riglil to sell to the public. If I get a 
letter (which Ilnavcn forbid !) from Mr, "I’apes niy attorney, I 
know it is nut in 'I'afu's's own handwriting ; I know it is a ch'rk 
writes h—so, a newspaper is a com|K)silc work got up by many 
hireling hamlsl of whom it is necessary to know no other name 
than the printer's or proprietor’s. 

It is not to be denied that men of signal ability will write for 
years in pn[«*rs ami perish unknown—aiul in so far their lot i«i a 
hard one; and the chances oi life are against them. It is hard 
upon a man, with whose work the whole tov\n is ringing, that 
not a soul .should know or caro who is the author who so delights 
the public. 

Hut, on the other hand, if your article is excellent, would you 
have had any great renown from it. supposing the pajwr had 
not published it ? Would you have bad a chance at all but for 
that ixipor? Suppose you hail brought out that article cm a 
broad-slx'et, who would have bought it? Did you ever hear of 
an unknown man making a fortune by a pamphlet? 

Again, It may so hapiM.m to a literary man that tho stipend 
which he receives from one publication is not sufficient to boil 
his family pot, and that he must write in some other quarter. 
If Brown writes articles in the daily p:ipers, .and articles in the 
weekly and monthly periodicals too, and signs the same, he 
surely weakens his force by extending his line. It w*ould lie 
better fi 3 t liim to write incognito, than to piiicard his name in so 
many quartv^rs—as actors undcrsUind, who do not perform in 
too many pieces on the same night; and painters, who know 
*that it is not worth their while to exhibit more than a certain 
number of pictures. 
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Besides, if to some men the want of publicity is an evil: to 
many others the privacy is most welcome. Many a j'ounjf 
barrister is a public writer, for instance, to whose future pros¬ 
pects his fame as a literary man would give no possible aid, 
and whase intention it is to put away the pen, when tlic attorneys 
begin to hnd out bis juridical merits. 'I'u sucli a man it would 
only a misfortune to lx known ns a writer of leading articles. 
His battle for fame and fortune is to lx made with other weapons 
than the pen. Then again, a man without ambition—and there 
arc very many such sensible persons, or wiiose ambition does 
not go Ixyond his f>‘>t au feu, is happy to have the opportunity 
of quietly and honourably adding to liis iiieoim* : of cKTupying 
himself; of improving lum-self: of paying for Tom .at College, 
or for Mamma's carriage—and what not. 'J'ake away this 
modest meusk—force every man upon the public .‘^lage to appear 
with his name placarded, and we lose somij of the Ixst hooks, 
some of the best articles, some of the plc.isantcbt wit that we 
liavc ever had. 

On the whole, then, in this controversy 1 am again*-t Hitch- 
ings ; and although he insists upon it that he is a persecuted 
being, I do not believe it; and although he declares that I 
ought to consider myself trampled on by the world, I decline to 
admit that I am persecuted, and protest that it treats cnc and ray 
brethren kindly in the main. 




CHILD'S PARTIES: 


AND A REMONSTRANCK CONCERNING THEM.'' 

.-■■■»«— 


I. 

SiK,'—As your public:\lion finds its way to nlmosl every drawing- 
rootii table in thi.s nu’iropoli.s, and is read by the young and old 
ill every family, T beseech you to give admission to the rernon* 
strance of an unhappy parent, and to endeavour to pul a slop 
to a practice \vliich appears to me to be increasing daily, and is 
likcls to operate most injuriously upon the health, morals, and 
tomfort of society in general. 

'Jbe spread of Juvenile Parties, sir, is the fact to which 
I a ould draw } our attention, 'fhcrc is no end to those enterlain- 
nicnt.'t, and if the custom lx; not speedily checked, people will 
1 k' ubltged to fly from London at Christmas, and hide their 
children during the holidays. 1 gave mine warning in a &jx*cch 
at brenkfast tins day, and said, with tears in my eyes, that if the 
Juvenile l\irtv sysiem went on, I W'ould lake a hous*' at Margate 
ne\l winter, for that, by heavens! 1 could not bear another 
Juvenile Season in Ixindon. 

If they would but transfer Innocents' I>ay to the sumracr 
holidays, and lot the children have their pleasures in May or 
June, we might get on. But now in this most ruthless and cut- 
thioat season of skvi, thaw, frost, wind, snow, mud, and sore 
throats, it is quite a tempting of fate to lx; going much abroad ; 
and this is the time of all others that is selected for the amuse* 
xneiu of our little darlings. 

As the first step towards the remedying of the evil of which I 
complain, I am obliged to look Mr, Punch himself in his vener¬ 
able beard, and say, " You, Sir, have, by your agents, caused not 
a little of tlte mischief. 1 desire that, during Christmas time at 


* Addressed to Mr, Punch. 
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least, Mr. I..eecK should bc.af)olished, or sent to take a holiday. 
Judging from his sketches, I should say that he must be endowed 
wilt) a fterfeedy monstrous organ of philoprogenitiveness: he 
revels in the delineation of the dearest and most beautiful little 
l)oys and girls in turn-down collars and broad sashes, and 
firoduws in your Almanack a picture of a child’s costume ball, 
in which he h.as made the little wTctches in the dresses of every 
age, and looking so happy, beautiful, and charming, that I have 
carefully kept the picture from the sight of the women and 
children ot my own houschokl, and—1 will not say burntrd it, 
ior 1 had not the heart to do that—but locked it away privately, 



lest they should conspire to have a costume ball themselves, and 
liUki Polly should insist U|)on appearing in the drc.-.s of Anne 
Boleyn, or little Jacky upon turning out as an Ancient Hriion.” 

An odious, revolting, and disagnviible practice, sir, 1 say, 
ought not to be dcscrilxrfl in a manner so atrociously pU*«ising. 
The real satirist has no right to lead the public astray about the 
Juvenile FHg nuisance, and to descrilK; a child’s Iwll .as if il was 
a sort of Paradise, and the Utile imps engaged jls happy and 
pretty as so many cherubs. They should U; drawn, one and all, 
os hideous-—disagreeable—distortc*d—affected—jealous of each 
other—dancing awkwardly—with shoes too tight for them— 
overeating themselves at supfier—very unwell (and dt^crvedly 
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so) the next morning, with Mnmm^ administering a mixture 
made after the Dcxrtor’s prescription, and which should be 
painted awfully Mack, in an immense L'uge teacup, and (as 
might Ixi shown hy the horrible expression on the little patient's 
face) of the most <lisgusting flavour. Danish, I say, that Mr. 
IasccIi during Christniiis time, at least; for, by a misplaced 
Kindness and nbsurd fondness for children, he is likely to do 
them and llinr parents an incalculable quantity of barm. 

As every man. Sir, looks at the world out of his owm eyes 
or .spectacles, or, in other words, spttaks of it as he finds it 
himself, I will lay before you iny own case, Ix'ing perfectly 
.sure that many another [)arent will sympathise with irio. My 
family, already inconveniently large, is yet constantly on the 
increase, and it is out of the question that Mrs. Spec * .should 
go to parlii's, as that admirable woman has the lx*st of ot:cupa- 
tioiKs at home ; where .she is always nursing the baby. Hence 
it Ix'conu's the father'.s duty to accompany Ins children abroad, 
and t^) give them pleasure iluring the holidays. 

Our own place of residence is in South ('arolina Place. 
Clapham Road North, in one of the most healthy of the suburbs 
of this great C'lty. Diit our relatives and aapiaintanccs are 
numerous; and they arc spread all over the town and its 
outskirts. Mrs. S. has sisters marned. and dwelling respec¬ 
tively in I.slington, Ilaverstock Hill, fkidford Place, Ui>fwT 
Uiker SirecJt, and 'r}burn Hardens; Ix'side.s the children's 
grandmother, Kensington Gravel Pits, whose parlies we are 
all of eoiir.se obliged to attend. A irrv great connection of 
ours, and neariy rcUiieJ to a D r-n-t and M.P., lives not a 
hundred miles from li-lg—ve Sc|uare. 1 could enunioraie a 
dozen more places where our kinsmen or intimate friends are— 
heads of families every one of them, with their quivers more or 
less full of little arrows. 

What is the con.sequence ? I herewith send it to you in 
the shape of these eighteen enclosed notes, written in various 
styles more or less correct and corrccteil, from Miss Fanny's, 
aged .seven, who hopes, in round hand, th.!! her dear cousins 
will come and drink tea with her on New Year's Eve, her 
birthday,—to that of the Governess of the D-r-n-t in question, 
who requc.sts the pleasure of our company at a ball, a conjuror, 

* A name sumetiiues OKfumed by die writer in his contributtons to 
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and a Christmas Tree. Mrs. Six*c. for the valid reason al)ovc 
stated, cannot frtHiuent these nieetingfs; 1 am the dcplomWc 
chap^Tr)n of the young people. I :un called upon to conduct 
my family five miles to tea at six o'clock. N'o count is taken 
of our |>ersonal habits, hours of tiinner, or intervals of rest, 
W't. are made the victims of an infantile conspiracy, nor will 
the lady of the house hear of any n voll oi denial. 

“Why," says she, with the spirit which iKJcomes a W'oman 
and mother, “yoti go to your ma$t's parties eagerly enough: 
what an unnatural wretch you mu.sl It; to gnidge your children 
their plesisurcs! *■ She looks round, s\veep.s all six of them 
into her arms, whilst the Imby on her l,]ii> In-gins to Iwiwl, and 
you arc assailed by seven p.iirs of iinploriiig e>es, against 
winch there is no app<*al. You must go. If you are dying <>f 
lumUago, if you are engagetl to th»j Ik’sI of dinners, if you arc 
longing to stop ;il home and read M.iciiulay, you must give up 
idl anti go. 

And it is not to one party vr two, but fti almost all. You 
must go lo the tiravcl Tits, otherwise the grandmother will cut 
the children out of her will, and leave her projXTty to her other 
grandchildren. If you refuse Islington and acc<’pt 'lyburn 
Ciardens, you sneer at a jxxir relation, and acknowledge a rich 
one readily enough. If you decline Tybuni Gardens, )OU fling 
away the chances of the ixH>r dear children in life, and the 
hopes of the cadetship for little Jacky. If you go to Hamp' 
.stead, ha\ing declined Hedford Place, it is Ijccaiise you never 
refuse an invitation to Hampstead, where they make niiieh of 
>ou, and Miss Maria is pretty (a.s you think, though your wife 
doesn't), and do not care for the Hoctor in Tkslford I’lacc. 
And if you accept Hedford Place, you dare not refuse Upptir 
Haker Street, Tx*cau.sc there i.s a coolness between the two 
families, and you must on no account seem to lake part with 
one or the other. 

In this way many a man besides myself, I dare say, finds 
himself miserably tied dow’n, and a helpless prisoner, like Gulliver 
in the bands of the Lilliputians. I x*l us just enumerate a few 
of the miseries of the pitiable parental slave. 

In first place, examine the question in a pecuniary point 
of view'. The expenses of children’s toilets at tins present time 
are perfectly frightful. 

My eldest boy, Gustavus, at home from Dr. Hirch's Academy, 
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Rodwell Regis, wears turquoise studs, fine linen shirts, white 
waistcoats, and shiny lioots: and, when 1 proposed tliat he 
should go to a party in Hcrlin gloves, asked me if I wished that 
he should Ik: mistaken for a footman! My second, Augustus. 
grimihU’s nliout getting his elder brother’s clothes, nor could 
Ite Ix' brought to accommodate himself to Gustavus’s waistcoats 
at all, had not bis mother coaxed him by the loan of her chain 
and watch, which lattiu” the child broke after many desjxiratc 
attempts to wind it up. As for the little fellow, Adolphus, his 
mother has him attired in a costume partly Scotch, partly 
Hungarian, mostly buttons, and with a lx>uis Qusiiorxe hat 
and scarlet fcatlic*r, and she curls this child’s hair with her 
own blessed longs every night. 

I wish she would do as much for the girls, though : but no. 
Monsieur Horidor must do that: and accordingly, every day 
Ibis season, th.at abominable little Frenchman, who is, 1 have 
no doubt, a Red kopublicnn, nn<l snit'lls of cigars and hair-oil, 
comes over, and, at a cost of eighteen pence/<7r tHe, figs out my 
little erealures’ heads with fixature, bandoline, crinoline—the 
deuce knows what. 

The bill for silk stockings, sashes, white frocks, is so enormous, 
that I have not been able to pay my own t.iilor these three* 
years. 

'I'he bill for flys to 'Atnslirl and back, to Ilizxlington and take 
up, ^fcc., is fe.'irful. The drivcTs. in this extra weather, must lx* 
paid extra, and they drink e.xtra. Having to go to Hackney m 
the snow, on the night of the 5th of January, our man w'as so 
hopc'lessly inebriatecl, that I was compelled to get out and drive 
myself; and T am now, on what is called Twelfth l^ay (with, of 
course, another child's party before me for the evening), writing 
this from my bed. Sir, w itli a severe cold, a violent toothache, 
and a most acute rheumatism. 

As 1 hear the knock of our medical man, whom an anxious 
wife has called in, I close this letter ; asking leave, however, if I 
survive, to return to this painful subject next week. And, wish¬ 
ing you a merry / New Year, 1 have the honour to l»e, dear Mr, 
Pmnrh, Your constant reader, 

Spec. 



CHILD^S PARTIES. 




II. 

CoNCriVK. Sir, that in spite* of my warning and entreaty, wc 
were invited tf) no less than three Child’s Parties hist 'I’ucsday ; 
to two of which a lady in this house, who sViall be nameless, 
desired that her children should be taken. On Wt*clnesday we 
had Dr. Lens's microscope; and on 'I'hurstlay you were good 
enough to ‘-end me your l)Ox for the I lay market 'I’heatre ; and 
of course Mrs. S. and the children are extremely obliged to you 
for the attention. I did not mind the theatre so much. 1 snL 
in the back of the box, and fell asleep. 1 wish there was a room 
with ea.sy*cljairs and silence enjoined, whither parents might 
retire, in the houses where Children’s Parties are given. Hut 
no—it would be of no use : the fiddling and pianoforte-playing 
and .scuflling and laughing of the children would keep you 
awake. 

T am looking out in the papers for some eligible .schools where 
there sh.all be no vacations—I can't bear these festivities much 
longer. I begin to hate children in their evening dresses : when 
children are attired in those absurd be.st clothes, what can you 
expect from them but affectation and airs of fashion ? One day 
last year, Sir, having to conduct the (wo young ladies who then 
frequented juvenile parties, I found them, upon entering the 
fly. into which they had preceded me under convoy of their 
maid—I found them—in what a condition, think you? Why, 
with the skirts of their stiff muslin frocks actually thrown over 
their heads, so that they should not crumple in the carriage! 
A child who cannot go into society but with a muslin frock in 
ihis^ position, I say, had best stay in the nursery in her pinafore, 
tf you arc not able to enter the world with your dress in its 
proper place, 1 say stay at home. 1 blushed, Sir, to see that 
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Mrs. S. didn't blush whfn I informed her of this incident, but 
only laughed in a strange indecorous manner, and said that the 
girls must keej) their dresses neat, Neatne'‘-s as much as you 
please; but I i-hould have thought Neatness would wear her 
frock in th<‘ natural w.iy. 

And look at tlie children when they arrive at their place of 
destination: wliat processes of coquetry they are made to go 
through! They are first c.arried into a room where there arc 
pins, combs, looking-glasses, and lady's-maids, who shake the 
children's ringlets out, spread abroad their great immense sashes 
atul ribl>ons, and finally send them full sail into the dancing- 
room. With what a monstrous precocity they ogle their own 
faces in the looking-glasstrs; I have seen my Ikws, Cjustavus 
and Adolphus, grin into the glass, and arrange their curls or 
the ties of their neckcloths with as much eagemoss as any 
grown-up man could show, who was going to pay a visit to 
the lady of his heart. With what an abominable complacency 
they get out their little gloves, and examine their silk stockings! 
lluw can they be natural or unaffected when they arc so 
])reposterously conceited about their fine clothes? The other 
day wr met one of t}us’s schoolfellows, Master Chaffers, at a 
party, wlio entered the room with a little gibus hat under his 
arm, and to be sure made his Ixiw with tht: aplomb of a 
dancing-master of sixty ; and my boys, who 1 suspect envied 
their comrade the gibus hat, liegan to giggle and sneer at 
him; and, fiirtlier to disconcert him, Gus go<.'s up to him and 
says, " VV’hy, Chaftors, you consider yourself a deuced fine 
fellow, but there's a straw on your trousers.” Why sliouldn’t 
tlierc be ? And why should tliat poor little boy bo called upon 
to blush because he came to a party in a hack-cab? I, for 
my part, ordered the children to walk home on that night, ia 
order to punish them for their pride. It rainctl. Gus wet 
and spoiled his shiny txiots, Dol got a cold, and my wife 
scolded me for cntelty. 

As to the airs which the wretches give themselves about 
dancing, 1 need not enlarge upon them here, for the dangerous 
artist of the "Rising Generation” has already taken them in 
hand. Not that his satire does the children the least good: 
ihiy don't sec anything absurd in courting pretty girls, or in 
asserting the superiority of then own sex over the female. A 
few nights since, 1 aaw Master Sultan at a juvenile ball, stand- 
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injf at the door of tlie dancing-room cgregiou&ly displaying his 
muslin pockct-bandkerchicf, and waving it about as if lie was 
in doubt to which of the young Uvuities he should cast it. 
"Why don't you dance, Master Sultan?" says I, "My good 
sir." he answered, "just look round at those girls and say if 
I raft dance?" and selfish now. what will that boy lx\ 

sir, when his whiskers grow ? 

And when you think how Mrs. M.iinchance .seeks out rich 
partners for her little boys—how my own admirable Eliza has 
warned her children—‘*^Iy dears, I would rather you should 
dance with your Brown cousins than your Jones cousins," who 



are a little rough in their manners (the fact l)cing, that our 
sister Maria Jones lives at Islington, while Fanny Brown is 
an Upper Baker Street lady):—when 1 have heard iny dear 
wife, 1 s.iy, instruct our boy, on going to a party at the 
Baronet's, by no means to neglect Ins cousin Adeliza, but to 
dance with her as soon as ever he can engage her—what can 
I say, Sir. but that the world of men and boys is the same— 
that .society is poisoned at its sourcc'-and that our little 
chubby-cheeked cherubim are instructwl to be artful and 
egotistical, when you would think by their faces they were 
just fresh from heaven. 
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Among the very little children, 1 confess I get a consolation 
as I watch them, in sctnng the artless little girls walking after 
the boys to whom they incline, and courting them by a hundred 
innocent little wiles and caresses, putting out their little hands 
and inviting them to dances, seeking them out to pull crackers 
with them, and begging them to read the raolloes, and so forth 
—this is as it should be—this is natural and kindly. The 
women, by rights, ought to court the men; and they would if 
we but left them alone.* 

And, absurd as the gomes arc, I ow’ii I like to see some 
thirty or forty of the creatures on the floor in a ring, playing 
at petiisjeux, of all ages and sexes, from the most insutx}rdinatc 
infanthood of Master Jacky, who will crawl out of the circle, 
.'ind talks louder than anybody in it, though he can't speak, 
to blushing Miss Lily, who is just conscious that she is sixteen 
—I own, I say, that I can't look at such a circlet or chaplet 
of children, as it were, in a hundred different colours, laughing 
and happy, without a sort of pleasure. How they laugh, how 
they tw'itic together, how they wave about, as if the wind was 
passing over the flowers 1 Poor little buds, shall you bloom 
long ?—(I then say to myself, by way of keeping up a proper 
frame of mind)—shall frosts nip you, or tempests scatter you, 
drought wither you, or rain beat you down? And opprcss(^d 
with my feeling, I go t)e 1 ow and get some of the wc^ negus 
with which Children's Panics are refreshed. 

At those houses where the magic lantern is practised, I still 
vsomctinics get a degree of pleasure, by bearing the voices of the 
children in the dark, and the al>surd remarks which they make 
•as the various scenes are presentcd<~as, in the dissolving views, 
Combill changes into Grand Cairo; as Cupid coihes down with 
a wreath, and pops it on to the head of the Duke of Wellington; 
os Saint Inter's at Rome suddenly becomes illuminated, and 
fireworks, not the least like real fireworks, begin to go off from 
Fort St. Angelo—it is certainly not unpleasant to hear the 
" o*o-o's" of the audience, and the little children chattering in 
the darkness. But I think 1 used to like the ‘*PuIl devil, 
pull baker," and the Doctor Syntax of our youth, much better 
than all your new-fiingled dissolving views and pyrotechnic 
imitations. 

* * On our friend's nuoiuscnpt there is written, ia a female handwriting, 
*' Vulgar, immodest.—£. S.*^ 



child’s parties. 


As for the conjuror. I am sick of him. There is one con¬ 
juror 1 have met so often during this year and the lost, that the 
man looks quite guilty when the folding doors arc opened, and 
he sees my party of children, and myself amongst the seniors 
in the back rows. He forgets his jokes when be ticholds me ; 
his viTctclicd claptraps and waggeries fail him: be trembles, 
falters, and turns pale. 

I on my side too feel reciprocally uneasy. What right have 
we to be staring that creature out of his silly countenance? 
Very likely he has a wife and family deiK*ndcnt for their bread 
U|X>ii his antics. I should be glad to admire them if I could : 
but how do so? When I see him squeeze an orange or a 
cannon-ball right awuy into nothing, as it were, or multiply 
cither into three cannon-balls or oranges, 1 know the others arc 
in his iKxrket somewhere. I know that he doesn't put out his 
eye when he sticks the jx'nknife into it: or that after swallowing 
(as the miserable humbug pretends to do) a pockct-haxulkerchief. 
he cannot by any ix>5sibihty convert it into a quantity of coloured 
wood'Shavings. These flimsy articles may amuse children, but 
not us» 1 think I shall go and sit down below amongst the 
servants whilst this wretched man pursues his idiotic delusions 
before the children. 

And the supper, sir, of which our darlings arc made to par¬ 
take. Have they dined? 1 ask. Do they have a supper at 
home, and why do not they ? Because it is unwholesome. If 
it is unwholesome, why do they have supper at all? 1 have 
mentioned the wretched quality of the negus. How they can 
administer such stuff to children I can’t think. Though only 
last week I heard a little boy, Master Swilby, at Miss Waters's, 
say that he had drunk nine glasses of it. and eaten I don't know 
how many tasteless sandwiches and insipid cakes; after which 
feats he proposed to fight my youngest son. 

As for that Christmas Tree, which we have from the Germans 
—anybody who knows what has happened to them may judge 
what will befall us from following their absurd customs. Are 
we to put up pine-trees in our parlours, with wax-candles and 
ionhons, after the manner of the ancient Druids? Are w e- 

• t , My dear Sir. my manuscript must here abruptly ter¬ 
minate. Mrs. S. has just come into my study, and my 
daughter enters grinning behind her, wlh twenty-five little 
notes, announcing that Master and Miss Spec request the 
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pleasure of Miss Brown, Miss F. Brown, and M. A. Brown’s 
company on the 25th instant, '‘rhcrc is to lie a conjuror in 
the back drawing-room, a magic lantern in my study, a 
Christmas 'Free in the dining-room, dancing in the drawang- 
room—"And, my dear, w'e can have whist in our bedroom,” 
my wife says. "You know wc must lic civil to those who 
have been so kind to our darling children.” 

SrEC. 




TRA VELS LW LONDON, 


He had appointed rno in S.iint jaimib's Park, under iIk* Duke of 
York's Column, on Ciuy l-'awkfs’ day ; and I found the venerable 
man at the hour and at the place* Irjoking exceedingly 

sweet upon the gambols of some diihlveii: m ho were accom¬ 
panied, by the way, Ijy a very comely young woman as a nursery¬ 
maid. lie left the little ones with a glance of kindness, and. 
hooking his little arm into mine, my excellent and revered friend 
Mr. Pumh and 1 paced the Mall for a while together. 

1 had matters of deep importance (in my mind, at least) to 
communicate to niy revered patron and lHmefac,lor. The fact 
is, I have travelled as Mr. Punch's (■'omn■li^sioncr in various 
countries ; and having, like all persons of in(|uiring mind, from 
Ulysses downwards, a [X'rpetual desire for locomotion, I went 
to propose to our beloved chief a new tour. I set before him 
clociuently the advantages of a trip to Chinn; or, now that the 
hghting was over, a journey to Mexico I thought might l>e 
agreeable—or why not travel in the United States, 1 asked, where 
Punch's Commissioner would be sure of n welcome, and where 
the natives have such a taste for humorous description ? 

** My dear Spec,” said the sage, in reply to a long speech of 
mine, "you are, judging from your apr>cnrance. fivc-and-tw'cnty 
years old, and consequently arrived at the ei>talc of man. You 
lia^e written for my publication a number of articles, which, good, 
bad. and indifferent as they are, make me suppo.se that you have 
some knowledge of the world. Have you lived so long in ibis 
our country as not to know that Britons do not care a fig for 
foreign affairs? Who takes any heed of the Spanish marriages 
now?—of the Mexican wars?—of the row in Switzerland? Do 
you know whether a Vorort is a gentleman, or a k*gislative 
body, or a village in the Canton of Uri ? Do you know a man 
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who reads the Spanish and Portugfuese correspondence in tiie 
newspapt-^rs ? Sir. 1 grow sick at the sight of the name of Bomfin. 
and shudder at tiie idea of Costa Cabral!" and he yawned so 
pf)rtenu>usly ns lie spoke, that 1 s<iw uli my hopes of a tour were 
over. Recovered from that spasm, the Ciood and Wise One 
continued—"You arc fond of dabblittg in the hne arts, Mr. 
Spec— now pray, sir, toll inc, which department of the liixhibition 
is nio.st popular?" 

1 unhesitatingly admitted that it wa^ the portraits the British 
public must liked to witness. Rven when I exhibited my great 
picture of Heliogalialus, I owned that nobody- 

" Isxat'Uy—lhal nobody looked at it; whereas evcr>' one 
cvamiiifs the portrait.s with interest, and you licar people c.xcluiin, 
' Kaw, Ma ! if it ain't a {lortrnit of Mrs. Jones, in a white satin 
and a tiara;' or, ‘ \Tercy me; hrre's Alderman Blogg in a 
thundiT.siorni,' &c. ^c. The British pnbhc like to see rc- 
presenlaiiuiis of what they have seen Ix'fore. I>o you mark 
uie, Sjii-c? la print as in art, sir, they like to recognise Alder¬ 
man Hlcigg." lie pau'-cd, for we had by tliis tune mounted tlic 
Duke of Vurk's Steps, and, panting a little, pointed tolbe noble 
vi-Ua bi-fore us Milh his cane. We could sec the street thronged 
with lite ; the little cUildit-u gathered round the column; the 
omnibiisc’s wliirhng past the Drummond light; the carriages 
and flunkeys gathered round Howell and James’s ; the image of 
Britannia pie,siding over the c'nunty fire Office in the l^aidrant, 
and indeed ovtir the scene in general, 

*' \ ou want to travel ? " said he, whisking his bamboo. " Go 
and tr.ivvl iheR', sir. Begin your journey this moment. I give 
YOU niy roruniUsion. Travel in l^iidon, and bring me .an 
account of your tour. Describe me yomlcr beggar's impudence, 
sir: or yonder footman's calves ; or my Lord Bishop's cob and 
apron (my Lord Ih^hop, how do you do ?). Describe anything— 
anybody. C.'onsidcr your journey is Ixigun fn>m this moment; 
and, lefi foot forward—March ! " So s^icakiitg, my bcncfacW 
gave me. a playful push in the I Kick, in the direction i>f Waterloo 
riacc, ami tunied into the Athenreum. in company with my 
Lord Itishop of Bullockstniiby, whose cob had juat pulled up at 
the door, and 1 walked away alone into the inmien.sity of London, 
which my Great Master had bidden me to e.vpiore. 

• 1 staggered before the vastness of that prospect. Not 
imturally a modest man, yet 1 asked myself mentally, how am 1 
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to grapple with a subject so tremendous? Every man and 
woman I met was invested with an awful character, and to 
be eKaniined as a riddle to lie read henceforth. 'Fhe street- 
sweeper at the crossing gave me a 1 c<t and a wink nnd a 
patronising request for a little trifle, which made me turn away 
irom him and push rapidly forward. *' How do I know, my 
boy," thought I inwardly, “ but that in the course of my travels 
1 may be called upon to cx.imine y&u —to follow you home to 
your lodgings and back into your early ye.ir^. — to turn your 
existenct* inside out, and explain the mystery of your life? flow 
am 1 to get the clue to that secret ?" lie luckily spun away 
towards Waterloo IM.ice with a rapid flourish of his broom, lo 
acco?t the Flonourable Member for Muflljoniiigh. just arrived 
in town, and who gave the swci*p<’r a gratuity of twoixmce ; and 
I passed over the crossing to the L'niUtl Sersice C lub side. 
Admiral fkxirder and Colonel Ch,-irger wt-re seated in the second 
w'indow from the corner, reading the p.aixT—the Admiral, bald- 
lieadcd and jolly-faccd. reading with his sjx’eiacles- the Colonel, 
in a rich, curly, dark purple wig, holding the S/tinffarJ as far 
off as po«:sible from his eyes, and making lx*Iicvc to read witliout 
glasses. Other persons were waiting at the gale. Mrs. General 
r’uiandlhrusl's little carriage was at the door, waiting for the 
General, wliile the young ladies we^e on the back scat of the 
carriage, entertained by Major Slasher, w ho had his hand on the 
iiutton. I ran aw.ny as if guilty. ' ‘ Sl.asher, Ikiarder, Chargor, 
(.’ulandlhnist, the young ladies, and their mother with the 
chestnut front—there is not one of you,' thought I, “ but m.iy 
come under my hands professionally, and 1 must show up all 
your histories at the stern mandate of A/t. Pumh," 

1 rushed up that long and dreary passage which skirts the 
back of the Opera, and where llic mysterious barbers and boot- 
shops are. The Frenchman who was walking up and down 
there, the* very dummies in the hairdressers’ w'lndows .seemed to 
look at me with a new and dreadful .sjgmticance —n f.ist-ltx/king 
little fellow in check trousers and glossy boots, who was sucking 
the end of his slick ai d his cigar nhernatedy, whil<‘‘ liestriding a 
cigar chest in Mr. Alvarez's .shop—Mr. A. himself, that stalely and 
courteous merchant who offers you an llavanna as if you were a 
Grandee of the first class--evcrybody, I say, struck me with fright. 

Not one of these," says 1, “ but next week you may be called 
upmn to copy him down ;" and I did not even look at the fast 
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young man on the chesi, further than to oljscrve that a small 
carrot sproutcrl from his chin, and thiU he wore a shirt painted in 
scarlet anib«*scjui‘», 

I pfissvcJ down Saint Albans Placo, where the* noble IL P. 
oflicers have lodging*:, without ever peeping into any one of 
their parUmrs, anrl tlie I Inyiriarkot, brilliant with gin-shops, 
brawling with cabmen, and thronged with lobsters. At the 
end low.ards the <,}uadrant. the poor dirty foreigners were 
sauntering about greasily; the hansoms wxrc mitlmg; the 
omnibuses cutting m and out; my Lord Tomnoddy's cab with 
the enormous white horse, was lucked in with Doctor Bullfrog's 
purple brougham, and a cartful of window-frames and shop¬ 
fronts. Part of the pavement of course was up, and pitch- 
caldrons reeking in the midst; omnibus cads bawling out Now 
then, stoopid!" ovi'r all. “ Am I to describe all these," 1 
liiouglit; '*10 unravel this writhing perplexity ; to set sail into 
this boundless ocean of life? What does my Master mean by 
setting im! so cruel a task ; and how the deuce am I to travel 
in London?" 1 fell dnzi:U'd, amazed, and confounded, like 
stout (ortes, when with eagle's ryes he stared at the Pacific in a 
wild surpnse, .silent upon a |jeak in Whul-d’yc-call-'em. Ami 
I w'.sntlered on and on. 

"Well met," said a man, accosting me. "What is the 
matter. Spec ? Is your banker broke ? " 

J looked down. It was little Frank Whitcstock, the (’urate 
of Saint ’rtmoihy's, treading gingerly over the mud, 

I explained to Frank luy mission, ami its trenumdous nature, 
my modest fears as to my competency, my jx-rplexily where to 
liegin. 

Tlie little fellow's eyes twinkled roguishly. "A/r. Punch 
S'! right." said he. "If you want to travel, my ixxjrSpec, you 
should not be inistcd very far beyond Islington. It is certain 
that you can describe a tea-kettle better than a pyramid.” 

** Tea-kelile, tca-kettle yourself,” says I. " How to licgin is 
the question.'' 

" IVgin?" says he, "begin this instant. Come in here with 
me ;" and he pulled at one of four bells at an old-fashioned 
door by which we were standing. 


Spec. 



THE CURATE^S WALK.. 


I. 

It was the third out of the four licll-buttons at the door at 
which my friend the C'urate pulled ; and the summons was 
answered after a brief interval, 

1 must premise that the house Ixifore which we siopjK'd was 
No. 14 Sedan Buildings, Iwiding out of Groat (.'hiclph Street. 
Dettingcn Sirt'ct, C:uIloden Street, Minden S<|uare ; and t’pper 
and Low'cr C’arolim; Row fonii part of the same qiuirler—a very 
quetT and solemn quarter to walk in, 1 think, and one whiclt 
always suggests Fielding's novels to me. 1 can fancy Captain 
Booth stniUing out of the very door at which wr. were standing, 
in tarnished lace, with his hat cocked over hi.s eye, and his 
hand on liis hanger; or 1 ja.dy Bcllaston's chair and )x*arer,s 
coming swinging down (jreat Guelph Street, whieb we have 
just (juitted to enter Sedan Buildings. 

Sedan Buildings is a little flagged square, ending abruptly 
with the huge walls of Black's Brewery. 'I'he houses, by many 
degrees smaller than the large decayed tenements in Great 
Guelph Street, arc still not uncomfortable, although shabby. 
There are brass-plates on the doors, two on some of thent: or 
simple names, as Lum," ** Padgemore," &c. (as if no other 
statement about Lunt and Padgcmorc were necessary at all) 
under the bells. There arc pictures of mangles before two of 
the bouses, and a gilt arm with a hammer sticking out from one. 
1 never saw a Goldbeater. What sort of a being is he that he 
always sticks out his eusign in dark, mouldy, lonely, dreary, but 
somewhat respectable places? What powerful MulcitMTian 
fellows they must be, those Goldbeaters, w backiug and thump¬ 
ing with huge mallets at the precious metals all day. I wondfnr 
what is Goldbeaters' skin? and do they get impregnated with 
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the metal? nnd are their great arms under their dean shirts on 
Sundays^ all gilt and shining? 

It i& a quiet, kind, respectable place somehow, in spite of its 
shabbincss. 'I'wo pewter pints and a jolly little half-piiit are 
hanging on the railing in perfect confidence, basking in whnt 
little sun conics into the court A group of small children are 
making an ornament of oyster-shells in one corner. Who lias 
that iuilf-pint ? la it for one of those small ones, or for some 
delicate* female recommended to take beer? llic windows in 
the court, upon some of which the sun glistens, arc not cracked, 
nnd pretty clean ; it is only the black and dreary look behind 
which gives them a poverty-stricken appearance. No curtains 
or blinds. A bird-cage and very few pots of flowers here and 
there. This—with the exception of a milkman talking to n 
whitey-brown woman, made up of bits of flannel and strips of 
faded chintK and calico seemingly, and holding a long bundle 
which cried—this was all I saw in .Sedan Buildings while we were 
waiting until the door should open. 

At last the door was opened, and by a portcress so small, 
that I wonder how she ever could have lifted up the latch. She 
bobbed a curtsey, and smiled at the Curate, whose face gleamed 
with Licnevolcncc too, in reply to that salutation. 

*' Mother not at home?” says Frank Whitestock, patting the 
child on the head. 

•' Mother's out charing, sir,” replied the girl; " but please to 
walk up, sir.” And she led the way up one and two pair of 
stairs to that apartment in the house which is called the second- 
floor front; in which was the abode of the charwoman. 

Hiere were two young persons in the room, of the respective 
ages of eight and tivc, I should think. She of five years of age 
was hemming a duster, being perched on a chair at the table in 
the middle of the room. The elder, of eight, politely wiped a 
chair with a cloth for the accommodation of the good-natured 
Cumte. and came and stood between his knees, immediately 
alongside of his umbrella, which also reposed there, and which 
she by no means equalled in height. 

** These children attend my school at St Ttmothy's,” Mr. 
Whitestock said, “ and Betsy keeps the house while ba mother 
IS from home.” 

^ Anything cleaner or neater than this house it Is impossible to 
conceive. There was a big bed, which must have been the rest* 
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ing-place of the whole of this little family. There were three or 
four religious prints on the walls; besides two framed and 
glaxedf of Prince Coburg and the Princess Charlotta Tlicre 
were brass candlesticks, and a lamb on the chimney-piece, and 
a cupboard in the corner, decorated with near half-a-doecn 
plates, yellow bowls, and crockery. And on the table there 
were two or three bits of dry bread, and a jug with water, with 
wiiicb these tliree young people (it being then nearly three 
o’clock) were oliout to take their meal called tea. 

That little Betsy who looks so small is nearly ten years old : 
and has been a mother ever since the age of about five. I mean 
to say, that her own mother h.nving to go out upon her charing 
operations, Betsy assumes command of the r(X)in during her 
parent's absence: has nursed her sisters from b.iUyhood up to 
the present time: keeps order over them, and the house clean 
os you sec it; and go<*s out occasionally and transacts the family 
purchases of bread, moist sugar, and mother’s tea. They dint; 
upon bread, tea and brcakf.ist upon bread when tiiey h.ave it, or 
go to bed without a morst;!. Their holiday is Sunday, which 
they spend at Church and Sunday-schooU The younger chil¬ 
dren scarcely ever go out, save on that day, but sit sometimes in 
the sun, which comes in pretty pleasantly; sometimes blue in 
the cold, for they very seldom see a fire except to heat irons 
by. when mother has .1 Job of linen to get up. Father w'ns 
a journeyman bookbinder, who died four years ago, and 
is buried among thousands and thousands of the nameless 
dead who lie crowding the black churchyard of St. Timothy's 
parish. 

The Curate evidently took especial pride in V'ictoria, the 
youngest of these three children of the cliarwoman, and c.msed 
Betsy to fetch a book which lay at the window, and bade her 
read. It was a Missionary Register which the Curate opened 
haphazard, and this baby began to read out in an exceedingly 
clear and resolute voice about— 

*'Theislaiid of Karitongo is the least frequented of all the 
Caribbean Archipelago. Wankyfungo i.s at four leagues .S.E. 
by E^« and the peak of the crater of Shuagnahua is distinctly 
visible. The * Irascible* entered Rarilongo Bay on the evening 
of Thursday a$th, and the next day the Rev, Mr. Methers, MrSk 
Flethers. and their nine children, and Shangpooky. the native 
converted at Cacabawgo. landed and took up their residence 
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at the Iiousc of Ritatatun, tlie Princip.^l C'hicf, who entertained 
us with yams and n pig," kc. &c. &c. 

" karitongo, Wankyfungo, Archipelago." 1 protest this little 
woman read off each of these long words with an case wliich 
perfectly astonished me. Many a lieutenant in Her Majesty's 
Heavies would i)e puzzled w'lth words half the length. White- 
stock, by way of reward for her scholarship, gave her another 
pat on the head ; having ri^eived which present w'ith a curtsey, 
she went :ind put the book back into the window, and chunber- 
ing back into the chair, resumed the hemming of the blur 
duster. 

I .suppose it was the smallness of these jxioplc, as well as their 
.singular, neat, and tidy behaviour, which interested me so. 
Here were three creatures not so high ns tiie table, with all the 
labours, duties, and cures of life upon their little shoulders, 
working and doing their duty like tlie biggest of my readers; 
regular, l.'ibonous, cheerful—content witli small pftlances. 
practising a hundred virtues of thrift and order. 

Elizabe.th, at ten years of age. might walk out of this house 
and take the command of a small establishment. .Slie can w'osh, 
gel up linen, cook, make purt:hases, and buy bargains. If 1 
were ten years old and three feet in height, I would marry her, 
and we w'oultl go and live iti a cupU^ard, and share the little 
halbpint pot for dinner. 'Melia, eight yeiirs of age, though 
inferior in aecom])lishments to her sister, is her equal in size, 
and can wash, scrub, hem, go crraiuis, put her hand to the 
dinner, and make herself gencnilly usc*ful. In a word, she is fit 
to be a little housemaid, and to make everything but the bed*', 
which she cannot a.s yet reach up to. As fer Victoria'.s qualifica¬ 
tions, they have been mentioned before, I w'onder wh<*thcr 
the f*rincess Alice can read off " Raritongo," &,c., as glibly as 
this surprising little animal. 

1 asked the Curate's permission to make these young ladies 
a present, and accordingly produced the sum of sixjx'nce to be 
divided amongst the three. "What will you do wiili it?" I 
said, laying down the coin. 

They answered, all three at once, and in n little chorus, 
*' We'll give it to Mother." This verdict caused the disburse¬ 
ment of another sixjience, and it was explained to them that the 
sum was fur their own private pleasures, and each was called 
%pon to declare wh.at she would purchase. 
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Etucabeth 5a3rSr " I would like twopenn’orth of meat, if you 
plt'ase, sir.*’ 

'Melia : "Ha’portli of trcaclcr, three-farthings*-worth of milk, 
and the same of fresh bread." 

Victoria, si>ebking very quick, and gasping in an agitated 
manner : " Ha‘pny—aha—orange, and ha'pny—aha—apple, 

and ha'pny—aha—treacle, and—and "-here her imagination 

failed her. She did not know what to do with the rest of the 
money. 

At this 'Melia actually interposed, " Suppose she and Victoria 
subscribed a farthing apiece out of ihcir nioncjf. so that Dct!^ 
might have a quarter of .a pound of meal?" She added tliat 
her sister ivantcd it, and that it would do her good. Upon my 
word, she made the proposal and the calculations in an instant, 
and all of her ow 4 i accord. .Vnd tieforc we left tliem, Ltetsy had 
put on the queerest little black shawl and I ton net, and had a 
mug and a basket ready to receive the purchases in question. 

St'd.an Buildings has a p.mmcularly friendly look to me since 
that day. FVace lie with you, O thrifty, kindly, simple, loving 
little maidens ! May their voyage in life prosper ! Think of 
the great journey lK*forc them, and the little cock-boat manned 
by tables venturing over the great stormy ocean. 


I 
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ForxowiNO the .'steps of little Delsy with her mug and basket, 
as she ROCS pattering down the slre^'t, we watch her into 
a grocer's shop, where, a startling placard with " Dovv.s 
A(iAlN !" writu-n on it announces that the Sugar Market is still 
in a depressed Cf»tu1 1 Hon—and where she no doubt negotiates the 
purciuLse of a ce rtain quantity of mohisse.s. A little further on 
in I.awfeldl Sins't, Ls \Ir. Fikh’s fine silvcr.smith's shop, where 
a man may staiul fur a half-hour and gaze with ravishment at 
the iK'atitiful gill ciii>s and tankards, the stunning wai.stco:)t- 
chains, the little white cushions kiid out with delightful diamond' 
pins, gold horsc-shoes and splinlcr-bars, pt'arl owl.s, turquoise 
lizards and dragons, enamelled monkeys, and all sorts of 
agro-cabltf inonslers for your neckcloth. If 1 live to be a hun¬ 
dred, or if the girl of my heart were waiting forme at the corner 
of the street. I never could p.i.s.s Mr. Filch's .shop without having 
a couple of minutes' goo<l si.arc at the window. I like to fancy 
myself dressed up in some of the jewellery. *• Spec, you rogue.’* 
I say, “suppose you were to get leave to wear three or four of 
those rings on your fingers; to stick tliai opal, round which 
twists a brilliant serpent with a ruby head, into your blue satin 
neckcloth ; and to s^^ort that gold jack-chain on your waistcoat. 
You might walk in the Park with that black whalebone prize 
riding'whip, which has a head the si/c of a snuff-box. surmounted 
with a silver jockey on a silver race-horse ; and what a sensation 
you would create, if you took that luge ram’s horn with the 
cairngorm top out of your pocket, and offered a pinch of rappee 
to the company round ! ” A little attorney’s clerk is staring in 
I!l the window, in whose mind very similar ideas are passing. 
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What would he not give to wear that gold pin next Sunday in 
his blue hunting neckcloth? The ball of it is almost as big as 
those which are painted over the side door of Mr. I'ilch’s shop, 
w'hich is down that passage which leads into IVottor's Court. 

I have dined at a house where the silver dishes and covers 
ciime from J-'ilch’s, let out to their owner by Nfr, Filch for the day, 
and in charge of the grave-looking man whom 1 mistook for the 
butUn*. Itullers and ladit's'-maids innumer.ible have audiences 
of Mr. I’ llch in his back-parlour. There arc suit*; of jewels 
which he and his shop have known for a half-century ixist, so 
often have they been p.awncd to him. Wh(‘n we rc.ad in the 
Omrf Journal of l.ady Fitzball’s bend drrss of l.ippets and 
suiK'rb diamoiuN, it is Ixicauso the jewcK got .a d.ay rule from 
Filch's, and come back to his iron Ijox as soon .ns lb** Diawing- 
room is over. 'I'Iu'm* jewels licconu; Jnstorical among pawn¬ 
brokers, It was here that Lady Prigsby brought her diainoiids 
one evening of year, and deiured huinudly to raise two 
ihou'^and |>cunds uj>on them, when Filch re'pi'clhilly pointed 
out to her L:idy-«hip ih.at she had pawniM-l the stones already to 
his comrade, Mr. 'I'ubal, of t'liaring (toss. .And, Liking his 
liat, .and putting the case under his .arm, he went with her 
L;idyship to the hack-cab in which she had driven to l.awfeldt 
Stnret, entered the vehicle with her, and they d.rove m silence to 
the back entrance of her mansion in ’donmotith Sijuare, where 
Mr. Tubii's young man was still seated m the hail, wailing 
until her Ladyship should be undress<*d. 

We walked lound the sph-ndid shining shop and iJown the 
passage, wliich would be dark fait th.it thegas-Jit door is.ilw.iys 
swinging to and fro, as the [people who t ome to pawn go in and 
out. You may l)C sure llu rc is a gin- hop handy to .ill 
brokers'. 

A lean man in a tlingy dress is w.liking lazily up and ilown 
the flags of Trotter's Court. His ragged trou'-ers trail in the 
slimy mud there. The doors of the pawnbroker’s, and of the 
gin-shop on the other side, are banging to and fro; a little girl 
comes out of the former with a tattered ohl h.indkerehicf, and 
goes up and gives somol^’ing to the dingy man. It !■» nin'‘{«ence, 
just raised on his w aistcoat. IIk* man bids the child to “ cut 
aw^ay home,” and when she is clear out of the couit, lu“ looks at 
us with a lurking scowl and walks into the gin-shop doors, which 
swing always opjx».'ilc tlie imwnbroker’s shop. 
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Why Jihoiild he have sent the wai'-tcoat wrapped in that 
raj'gcd old cloth? Why sliould In* have sent the chilrl into the 
pawnbrok^'r’s Ixjv, and not have gone hsniself? Ho did not 
choose to let her sec him go into the gin-shop -why drive her in 
iit the opposite door? 'Hie child kn(ms w<rll enough whither he 
is gon<.‘ Slie might ns well have carried an old waistcoat in her 
hand through the strtri as a ragged napkin, A .sort of vanity, 
you se*^‘, drapes itself in that diity rag , or is it a kind of 
dflnnehed shame, which does not like to go naked? The fancy 
can iolluw the poor girl up the black alley, up the black stairs, 



into the bare room, where mother nnd children .are starving, 
W'hile the lar.y raganiufllin, the family bully, is gone into the giu- 
sbop to “ try our celebrated Cream of the Valley," as the bill in 
red letters bids him. 

“i w'aited in this court the other liay,” Whitostock said, 
•‘just like that man, while n friend of mine wenc in to take her 
htisliand's tools out of pawn—-an honc.st man—a journeyman 
shoemaker, who lives hard by." And we went to call on llu- 
journeyman shoemaker—Randle's Rutldings—iw'o-pair b.ack— 
^ver a blacking manufactory. 'I'lic bi.tcking was made by one 
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maniifaclurtT, who <;tood before a tub stirrinK up his produce, a 
j^ood tloal of which—and nothing else—was on the floor. We 
jia.SH’d through this etnpr>nuin, which abutted on a dank 
st<-nmmg little court, and up the narrow stair to the two-|>air 
Lack. 

I'ho slu>oinaker was at work with hit recoviTt'il tools, and his 
^^Jfo was making woman's shws (an inferior tiiaiuh of the busi¬ 
ness:) by him. .\ .shiivclled child was lying on the bed in the 
cot ncr of th<; room. 'rin*re was no Ix'd.vtcad, and indeed .scarcely 
any furniture, .‘‘.ive the little i.ahlc on whicli l.iy his iwls and 
shoes—a fair-haircfl, lank, handsimre young nnn. witii a wile 
who may have tweii f>relty in Ix^iler timr*. and lx*fore 

starvation pulled her dinvn, .She liar! but on<' tliiu gown : it 
clung to a fi'ighlfuily cmaciaied htihr iMuly. 

'Djcir .story w.i.s the old o.ne. 'I'he man had been in goorl 
woik, and h.id the fever. 'I'he clothes had Is en pawmsl, the 
furniture and b' d tc id h.id been sold, and tliey slept mi thi* 
mattress ; the in.Utrc-»s went, and they slept on the fli>or ; the 
tools wont, and the end ol a!l things seemed at haml, when ihi: 
gracious app..iilion of th** Curate, with his unibrelhi, came and 
(.lieertHj those strickcn-tlown floor folks. 

d'hc ionrneyman sh(X;makor must liave btni ai,lom..lu‘d at 
sucli a sight. He i-j nut, or was not, a ehurch-goer. He is a 
ni.iii of " advanced " opihian.s ; belu ving that prie.sls are hypo¬ 
crites, and that clergymen m general drive about in coache-, arid- 
four, and eat a luhe-pig a day. Ihij proud pric'-t got Mr. 
t 'rispin a bed to he upon, and some soup to e;il; and (being 
the treasurer of cert.iin good folk-s of his paridi, wlio'»' tli:ir;lie.s 
lie admini-'ters) as .^uon as the m.tn was -tiong erioiigh if) work, 
Uii: Turate lent him money when with to redeem hi-, loo’s, and 
which our friend is paying back by in'.i.dments at tins day. 
And any man who has sern then- two honest men talking 
together, would have said the sluj'-in.ikor was the haughtier of 
the two. 

We pkiid one more morning visit. This was with an oider lor 
work to a tailor of reduced i ircunist.inoes and enlarged f irmly. 
He had Iwcn a inash’r and w.is now forced to take work by the 
job. He who h.ad commanded many men, was now faih-n down 
to the rank.s again. Ili> wife told us all nU.?ut his misfortunes. 
She is evidently very proud of them. “ kle failed for seven 
iliousand pounds," the poor woman said, three or lour times 
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during the course of our M.sit. It gave her husband a sort of 
dignity to have Ijeen trusted for so much money. 

ilic Curate must have heard that story many limes, to which 
he now listened with great patience in the tailor’s house—a large, 
clean, clr»';iry, faint-looking room, smelling of povtTty, Two 
little stunted yi'Ilow-headed chiUlrtm, with lean pale faces and 
large protruding eyes, were at the window staring with all their 
might at Ouy Fawkes, who was passing in the street, and 
making a great clattering and shouting outside, while the luck¬ 
less tailor's wife was prating within about her husband’s bygone 
riches. I shall not in a hurry forget the picture. The empty 
room in a dreary background; the tailor's wife in brown, 
stalking up and down the planks, talking endlessly ; the solemn 
childrim .staring out of the window as the sunshine fell on their 
faces, and honest Whittstock seated, listening, with the tails of 
his coat through the ciiair. 

Ili^, business over with the tailor, w'e start again ; Frank 
Whiteslock trips’ through alley after alley, never gi’lling any 
mud on his boots somohow, and hi.s w'hitc neckcloth making a 
wonderful shine in those shady places. He has all sorts of 
acquaintance, chiefly amongst the extreme youth, assembled at 
the door-, or about the guilers. 'rherc w'as one small i-nirson 
occupied m emptying one of these rivulets with an oyster-shell, 
tor the puriKise, npiwrenlly, of making an ariiftcial Jak^’ in a 
hole hard by, wiiosc solitary gravity and busine.-»s air struck me 
much, Nvlnle the Curate was very deep in conversation with a 
small-coalm.tn. A half-tlozen of her comrades w ere congreg.ited 
round n.scrafMT mul on a grating hard by, playing willi a mangy 
little pup[>y. the- profTcrty of the t?urale's friend. 

1 know it is wrong to give large sums of money away pro¬ 
miscuously, but 1 could not help dropping a penny into the 
child's oyster'Shell, as she came forwaid holding it before her 
like a trny. At first her expression was one rather of wonder 
than of pleasure at this influx of capital, and was certainly quite 
worth the small charge of one penny, at which it was pur¬ 
chased. 

For ;i moment she did not .scorn to know whf.-t steps to tike.; 
but, having communed In her own mind, she presently resolved 
to turn them towards a neighbouring apple-stall, in the direction 
of which she went without a single word of compliment passing 
* between us. Now, the children round the scraper were witnesses 
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to the transaction. “He’s giv her a penny/* one remarked to 
ntu^ther, with hopes miserably disnpi^ointed tliat they might 
come in for a similar present. 

She walked on to the apple-stall nieatiwhilc, holding her 
poTiny behind her. And what did the other little ones do? 
I hey put down the puppy as if it had been so much dross. 
y\ml one after another they followed the penny-piece to the 
ap])lc-stall. 
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Out of a more love of variety anrl contrast, I think we cannot 
do heller, aflcT leaving the wretclied W'hilestock among his 
starving pnnsliipners, than transport ou,^elvcs to the <’ity. 
where wc arc invited to <hnc \\itli the Worshipful C.omiiany of 
Ikdlows-meiulcrs, at their splendid Mall in Manow-pudding 
Lane. 

Xe\t to eating good ihnners, a healthy man with a bi'ne- 
vc>lent turn of mind must like, I think, to read alKiiit them. 
When I was a hoy. I had by heart the lianiieciile’s feast it. 
the "Arabian Nights;" and the culinary passages in Scott’s 
novels (in which works there is a deal c»f good eating) alw.n^ 
were rny favourites. 'Vhe Homene poems are full, :is evcryboily 
knows, of roA.st and boiled . and every \e ir 1 look forward with 

pltMbure to the n<\v^papers ol the 
; ' j I Toth of Novemher for the Mr/iu 

i 'of the I.ord Mayor's feast, which 
' i W f iho'^e joiiniatb. 

! ' > What student of historv is there 

1 '|||j dex'S not renieniher the City 

dinner given to fhi’ Allied Sove- 
‘rt:ign.s in i8i}? It is good even 

now, and to read it ought to 
make a man hungn\ had he had 
five meals th.at day. In a word, I had long long yearned 
in my secret heart to he present at a t'ity festival. The 
last year's papers had a bill of fare eommoncing with "four 
hundred tureens of tuitle, each containing five pints;" and 
ccTicluding with the pine-apples and ices of the dessert. 

Fancy two thousand pints of turtle, my love," I have often said 


five meals th.at day, 
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to Mf^ Spec. " in .1 vast silvir tank, smokinp fr.a‘;mntly, with 
i.ivtlv ijri-en islanrls of calijJaM* and calipee flv)aiin.i» aljcmt—wliy, 
)uy dear, if »t had Ixien invenicd in the lirtsc of Vitellius lie 
would haw bathed in it! ” 

*' He wtnild have been a na^ty wretch," Mrr. Spec ^aid, 
who tlnnK-. that cold niiilion is the ntosi wltole'.onif food of 
man. However, wlicn b!u; heard what i>ie.'it coniji.iny was to 
Ik* present at the dinner, the Mimsters of Si.iie, tlio l''oreii;ri 
Amb.i'i'-ndor'',, some of tlie bench of Ri.iiop'', no doubt the 
Indict*'., anti .1 .qieat iHirlioii of tin* Nh^bililv, she was pleaM'd 
at ill*’ e.aid whieh was sent to her hirih.ind, and ni.idc a neat 
l.e to my white neckikilh befoie I '-el off <'ii the fe-iive jtairney. 
.Slie \sarned me to be verj caution*^, and nij-tmaiely refused to 
allow me the ( hubb do( r-ke\ 

'I’he. very card of inMlatujti is a cur.o-ily. It is nlmo-t as 
bi.i; as a te.i tray. It ,5;iv<*s one hum-, of ,i \:i i enormous 
hosjnt.ilit}. (loj^ atirl m li\r’ry might leaxe it al yonr 

If a man i.s !>.• ml up that card, lli-avni lu-lp in, 1 
tl’.ought ; the D'X-tor iniist be cala-d in. Inde<‘d, it was a 
Hoetor who proeiirexl me the plaeatd of invitation. Hike all 
incdicni men who have pul.lislied a bonk upon diet, l’illkiii!;(nn 
is a great goiiimand, and ho inarU: a gre.il favour of jirocuimg 
the tick' t r<it mo from his brotlier of the Slock I'Acharige, who 
is a t.'ili*:en and a Jk-llows-Mender in his corpor.Ue c.'ipaciiy. 

AVo drove in Pi!lkington‘:i bnaigh.itn to the [uace of w.r//- 
through the streets of the town, in the bioad dayhgiit, 
dressed out in rnir white w.aistco.tti arul tn‘s ; making a sensation 
upon all Ijeholders by the premature splendour of our appear- 
aiue. llicn: i.-> somclhmg graml in flial hospif.dity of tlie 
citizens, who not only give >o.i more to cal than (jth'T ]»eople, 
but who begin earlier than ari\lx)dy else. Afajor bangles, 
C aptain Canterbury, and a lioil of the fashionable^ of my 
acrju.aintancc, were taking their morning’s ride in iIjc I’.nk .as 
we drove througli. You should h.ive se4*n how they a.^red at 
us! It gave me a pleasure to U- .iMc to rcniaik mentally, 

*' Ivook on, gents, we loo .are soni*,limes iiniLed to the tables of 
the great. *’ 

W'c fell in with numbers (jf c.irriagej ,as we w'cre approaching 
tiitywards, in which reclined gcnihanen with white neckcloths 
—grand eqmpagtjs of fonugn amba'i^adors, who^e uniforms, 
und stars, and gold lace gh.'.ttncd within th«: cmr.ages, while 
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tfadr iemntf with coloured codcades looked splendid without: 
these career»l by the Doctor’s brougham ho^, which was a 
little fatigued with his professioDal journeys in the morning. 
General Sir Roger Bluff, K.CB., and Colonel Tucker, were 
stepping into a cab at the United Service Club as we passed 
it The veterans blazed in scarlet and gold lace. It seemed 
strange that men so &mous, if they did not mount their chargers 
to go to dinner, should ride in any vehicle under a coad»-and- 
slx; and instep of having a triumphal car to conduct them 
to the City, should go thither in a ricketty cab, driven by a 
ragged charioteer smoking a dhoodeen. In Cornhill we fell 
into a line, and formed a complete regiment of the aristocracy. 
Crowds were gathered round the steps of the old ball in 
Marrow-pudding Lane, and welcomed us nobility and gentry 
as we stepped out of our equipages at the door. The policemen 
could hardly restrain the ardour of these low fellows, and their 
sarcastic cheers were sometimes very unpleasant. There was 
one rascal who made an observation about the size of my white 
waistcoat, for which I should have liked to sacrifice him on 
the spot; but PiUkington hurried me, as the policemen did our 
little brougham, to give place to a prodigious fine equipage 
which followed, with immense grey horses, immense footmen m 
powder, and driven by a grave coachman in an episcopal wig. 

A veteran officer in scarlet, with sflver epaulets, and a profusr 
quantity of bullion and silver lace, descended from this carriage 
between the two footmen, and was nearly upset by his curling 
.sabre, which hod twisted itself between his legs, which were 
cased in duck trousers very tight except about the knees (where 
they bagged quite freely), and with rich long white straps. I 
thoui^t he must be a great man by the oddness of bis unifonn. 

*'Who is the General?** says I, as the old warrior, disen¬ 
tangling himself from his scimitar, entered the outer ha^ Is 
it the Marquis of Angles^, or the Rajah of Sarawak? " 

I spoke in utter ignoranoe, as it appeared, ** That I Pooh,* 
says PUlkington; "that is Mr, Champignon, M.P., of White* 
hB^<jardens and Fhngus Abbey, Citizen and Bellows^Mender. 
His unifonn is that of a Colonel of the Diddlesex MiUtia." 
there was no end to similar mistakes on that day. A vener¬ 
able man with a blue and gold unifonn, and a large crimson 
sword-belt and brass-scsbiMwded sabre, passed presently, whom 
1 1 mistook for a foreign ambassador at the least i whereas I 
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foimd out that be was only a BiUingsgate Commissiotier— 
and a Utde fellow in a Uue livery, wbidb fitted him so badly 
that I thought he roust be one of the hired waiters of the 
Company, who had been put into a coat that didn't belong to 
him, trorn^ oat to be a real right honourable gent, who had 
been a Minister once. 

I was conducted upstairs by my friend to the goigeous draw¬ 
ing-room, where the company assembled, and where there was 
a picture of George IV. 1 cannot make out what public 
Companies can want with a picture of George IV. A fellow 
with a gold chain, and in a black suit, such as the lamented Mr. 
Cooper wore preparatory to execution in the last act of “ George 
Bamwdl," bawled out our names as we entered the apartment 
**If my Elisa could hear that gentleman," thought 1, “roaring 
out the name of ' Mr. Spec 1' in the presence of at least two 
hundred Earls, Prelates, Judges, and distinguished characters 1" 
It made little impression upon them, however; and 1 slunk into 
the embrasure of a window, and watched the company. 

Every man who came into the room was. of course, ushered 
in with a roar. “ His Excellency the Minister of Topinambo I ’* 
the urAer yelled; and the Minister appeared, bowing, and in 
tights. Mr. Hoggin 1 The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Bareacres I Mr. Snog 1 Mr. Braddle 1 Mr. Alderman Moodlc 1 
Mr. Justice Bunker 1 Lieutenant-General Sir Roger Bluff! 
Colrnid Tucker 1 Mr. 'Hms 1'' with the same emphasis and 
mark of admiration for us all as it were. The Warden of the 
Bellows-Menders came forward and made a profusion of bows 
to tbe various distinguished guests as they arrived. He, too, 
was in a Court dress, with a sword and bag. His lady must 
like so to behold him turning out in arms and ruffles, shaking 
hands with Ministers, and bowing over his wine-glass to their 
Excellencies the Foreign Ambassadors. 

To be In a room with these great people gave me a thousand 
Sensations of joy. Once, I am positive, the Secretary of the 
Tape and Sealing-Wax Office looked at me and, turning round 
to a noble lord in a/ed ribbon, evidently asked, “ Who is that^*' 
Ob, Elia, Elia I Tlow I wish you bad been there!—or if not 
th^, in the ladies* gallery in the dining-hall, when the music 
bi^iaii, and Mr. Shadrach, Mr. Meshech, and little Jack Oldboy 
wb^ I recollect in the part of Count Almaviva any time these 
forty years), sang “ Non nobis, Domine." 
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But 1 am advancing matters prematarcly. We ajv not in the 
grand dining-hall as yet. llie crowd grows thicker and thicko*. 
so that you can't see people bow as they enter any more. The 
usher in the gold chain roars out name after name: more 
ambassadors, more generals, more citizens, cajntalists, bankers 
•—among them Mr. Rowdy, my banker, from whom I shrank 
guiltily from private financial reasons—^and, last and greatest of 
all, ' * The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor 1" 

That was a shock, such as 1 felt on landing at Calais for ^ 
first time ; on first seeing an Eastern bazaar; on first catching a 
sight of Mrs. Spec; a new sensation, in a word. TUI death I 
shall remember that surprise. I saw over the heads of the 
crowd, first a great sword Ijorne up in the air: then a man in a 
fur cap of the shape of a flower-pot; then I heard the voice 
shouting the august name—the crowd separated. A handsome 
man with a chain and gown stood before me. It was he. He? 
What do I say? It was bis Lordship. I cared for nothing till 
dinner-time after that 
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Ths glorious company of banqueteers ^^ero now pretty Wfll all 
assembled; and I, for my part, attracted by an irresistible 
fascination, pushed nearer and nearer my I.^)rd Mayor, and 
surveyed him, as the Generals, Lords. Ambassadors, Judges, 
and other big-wigs rallied round him as their centre, and, being 
introduced to his Lordship and each other, made themselves 
the most solemn and graceful bous; as if it had been the 
abject of that General’s life to meet that Judge ; and as if that 
Secretary of the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office, having achieved 
at length a presentation to the Lord Mayor, had gained the 
end of his existence, and might go home singing a "Nunc 
dimlttis." Don Geronimo de Mulligan y Guayaba, Minister of 
the Republic of Topinambo (and originally descended from an 
illustrious Irish ancestor, who hewed out with his pickaxe in 
the Topinambo mines the steps by which his family have 
ascended to their present eminence), holding his cocked liat 
with the yellow cockade close over his embroidered coat-tails, 
conversed with Alderman Codshend, that celebrated statesman, 
who was also in tights, with a sword and bag. 

Of all the articles of the splendid (Jourt-dress of our aristo¬ 
cracy, I think it is those little bags which I admire most. 'Ilie 
dear crisp curly little black darlings 1 Ibey give a gentleman's 
back an indescribable grace and air of chivalry. 'They are at 
once manly, elegant, and useful (being made of sticking-plaster, 
which can be applied afterwards to heal many a wound of 
domestic life). 'They are something extra appended to men, 
to enable them to appear in the presence of royalty. How 
vastly the idea of a Court increases in solenmity and grandeur 
when you think that a man cannot enter it without a tail 1 
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Tbrae thoughts passed through my mind, and pleasingly 
diverted it from all sensations of hunger, while many friends 
around me were pulling out their watches, looking towards the 
great dining-room doors, rattling at the lock (the door gaped 
open once or twice, and the nose of a functionary on the other 
side peeped in among us and entreated peace), and vowing it 
was scandalous, monstrous, shameful. If you ask an assembly 
of Englishmen to a feast, and accident or the cook delays it, 
they show their gratitude in this way. Before the supper-rooms 
were thrown open at my friend Mrs. Perkins's ball, 1 recollect 
Liversagc at the door, swearing and growling as if he had met 
with an injury. So I thought the Bellows-Menders' guests 



seemed heaving into mutiny, when the great doors burst open 
in a flood of light, and we rushed, a black streaming crowd, 
into the gorgeous hall of banquet 
Every man sprang for bis place with breathless rapidity. 
We knew where those places were beforehand; for a cunning 
map had been put into the hands of each of us by an oflSeer 
of the Company, where every plate of this grand festival was 
numbered, and each gentleman's place was tic)ced off. My‘ 
wife keeps my card sUH in her album; and my dear eldest 
boy (who has a .fine genius and appetite) will gate on it for 
haif-an-bour at a time, whereas he passes the copies of 
verses and the flower-pieees with an entire indiffiaence. 
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The vast hall flames with gas. and is emblazoned all over 
with the arms of bygone Bellows-Menders. August portraits 
decorate the walls. The Duke of Kent in scarlet, with a 
crooked sabre, stared me firmly in the face daring the whole 
entertainment. The Duke of Cumberland, in a hussar uniform, 
was at my back, and I knew was looking down into my plate; 
The eyes of those gaunt portraits follow you everywhere. The 
Prince Regent has been mentioned before. He has his place 
of honour over the Great Bellows-Mender's chair, and surveys 
tlie high table glittering with plate, ^pergnes, candies, hock- 
glasses, moulds of blancmange stuck over with flowers, gold 
statues bolding up baskets of barley-sugar, and a thousand 
objects of art. Piles of immense gold cans and siUvers rose 
up In buffets behind this high tabic; towards which presently, 
and in a grand procession—the band in the gallery overhead 
blowing out the Bellows-Menders* march—a score of City 
tradesmen and their famous guests walked solemnly between 
our rows of tables. 

Grace was said, not by the professional devotees who sang 
” Non nobis ” at the end of the meal, but by a chaplain some¬ 
where in tiie room, and the turtle began. Armies of waiters 
came rushing in with tureens of this broth of the City. 

'rherc was a gentleman near us—-a very lean old Bellows- 
Mcnder indeed—who bad three platefuls. His old hands 
trembled, and his plate ejuivered with excitement, as he asked 
again and again. That old man is not destined to Ccit much 
more of the green fat of this life. As be took it he shook all 
over like the jelly in the dish opposite to him. He gasped 
out a quick laugh once or twice to his neighbour, when his 
two or three old tusks showed, still standing up in those jaws 
which had swallowed such a deal of calipash. He winked at 
the waiters, knowing them from former banquets. 

This banquet, which 1 am describing at Christmas, took 
place at the end of May. At that time the vegetables called 
peas were exceedingly scarce, and cost six-and-twenty shillings 
a quart 

" There are two hundred quarts of peas," said the old fellow, 
winking with bloodshot eyes, and a laugh that was perfectly 
frightful. Tiiey were consumed with the fragrant ducks, by 
those who were inclined; or with the venison, which now 
came in. 
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That was a great sight. On a centre table in the hall, on 
which already stood a cold Boron of Beef—a grotesque piece 
of meat—a dish os big as a dish in a pantomime, with a little 
Standard of England stuck into the top of it, as if it were round 
this we were to rally—on this centre tabic, six men placed as 
many huge dishes under cover; and at a given signal the 
master cook and assistants in white caps and jackets 
marched rapidly up to the dish-covers, which being withdrawn, 
discovered to our sight six haunches, on which the six carvers, 
taking out six sharp knives from their girdles, began operating. 

It was. I say. like something out of a Gothic romance, or a 
grotesque fairy pantomime. Feudal barons must have dined so 
five hundred years ago. One of those knives may have been the 
identical blade which Walworth plunged into Wat Tyler’s ribs, 
and which was afterwards caught up into the City Arms, where it 
blazes. (Not that any man can seriously believe that Wat Tyler 
was hurt by the dig of the jolly old Mayor in the red gown and 
chain, any more than that Pantaloon is singed by the great 
poker, which is always forthcoming at the present season.) 
Here we were practising the noble custom of the good old times, 
imitating our glorious forefathers, rallying round our old insti¬ 
tutions, like true Britons. These very flagons and platters were 
in the room before us, ten times as big os any wc use or want 
nowadays. They served us a grace-cup as large as a plate- 
basket, and at the end they p:issed us a rosewater dish, into 
which Pepys might have dipped his napkin. Pepys?—what 
do 1 say? Richard III., Coeur-de-Lion, Guy of Want ick, Gog 
and Magog. I don’t know how antique the articles arc. 

Conversation, rapid and befitting the place and occasion, went 
on all round. “Waiter, where’s the turtle-fins ? "—Gobble, 
gobble. “ Hice Punch or My deary, sir ? " “ Smelts or salmon, 
Jowlermy boy ? ” “ Always take cold beef after turtle. ’’—Hobble- 
gobble. “These year peas have no taste." Hobble-gobble* 
obble. “Jones, a glass of 'Ckdc with you? Smith, jine us? 
Waiter, three ’Ocks. S., mind your manners! There's Mrs. Sw 
a-looking at you from the gallety."—Hobble-obbl-gobble-gob- 
gob-gob. A steam of meats, a fla» of candles, a rushing to 
and fro of waiters, a ceaseless clinking of gloss and steel, a ditzy 
mist of gluttony, out which 1 see my old friend of tte turtle 
soup making terrific play among the peas, his knife darting 
Bown his throat. 
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It i 9 all over. We can eat no more. We are ftill of Bacchus 
Md fat vmison. We lay down our weapons and rest. ‘' Why, 
in the name of goodness." says I, turning round to Pillkington, 
who had behaved at dinner like a doctor; " why 
But a great rap, tap, tap proclaimed grace, after which the 
professional gentlemen sang out, **Non n^bis," and then the 
dessert and the speeches began ; about which we shall speak in 
the third course of our entertainment. 
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On the hammer having peased its tapping, Mr. Chisel, the 
immortal toast>master, who presided over the President, roared 
out to my three professional friends, ** Non nobis;" and what is 
called ** the business of the evening” commenced. 

First, the Warden of the Worshipful Society of the BeUows- 
Menders proposed ” Her Majesty ” in a reverential voice. We 
all stood up respectfully, Chisel yelling out to us to ** Charge 
our glasses.” The Royal health having been imbibed, the 
professional gentlemen ejaculated a part of the National 
Anthem; and 1 do not mean any disrespect to them personally, 
in mentioning that this eminently religious hymn was perform^ 
by Messrs. Shadrach and Meshech, two well-known melodists 
of the Hebrew persuasion. We clinked our glasses at the con¬ 
clusion of the anthem, making more dents upon the time-worn 
old board, where many a man present had clinked for George 
HI., clapped for George IV., rapped for William IV., and was 
rejoiced to bump the bottom of his glass as a token of reverence 
fcMT our present Sovereign. 

Here, mi in the case of the Hebrew melopbonists, I would 
insinuate no wrong thought Gentlemen, no doubt, have the 
loyal emotions which exl^t themselves by clapping glasses on 
the tables. We do it at home. Let us make no doubt that the 
bellows-menders. tailors, authors, public characters, judges, 
aldennen. sheriffs, and what not, shout out a health for the 
Sovereign every night at their banquets, and that their families 
fill round and drink the same toast from the bottles of half¬ 
guinea Burgundy. 

^ '* His Royal Hi|^ess Prince Albert, and Albert Prince of 

Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family," followed, Chisel 
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ydltng out the august titles, and an of us banging away with 
our glasses, as if we were seriously intkested in drinking healths 
to this Royal race; os if drinking healths could do anybody any 
good; as if the imprecations of a company of bellows-menders, 
aldermen, magistrates, tailors, authors, tradesmen, ambassadors, 
who did not care a twopenny-picce for all the Royal families 
in Europe, could somehow affect Heaven kindly towards their 
Royal Highnesses by their tipsy vows, under the presidence of 
Mr. Chisel. 

The Queen Dowager’s health was next prayed for by us 
Bacchanalians. I need not say with what fervency and efficacy. 
This prayer was no sooner put up by the Chairman, with Chisel 
as his Bt^nerges of a Clerk, than the elderly Hebrew gentlemen 
before mentioned began striking up 
a wild patriotic ditty about the 
" Queen of the Isles, on whose sca> 
girt shores the bright sun smiles, 
and the ocean roars ; whose cliffs 
never knew, since the bright sun 
rose, but a people true, who scorned 
all foes. Oh, a people true, who 
sown all wiles, inhabit you, bright 
Queen of the Isles. Bright Quee~ 

Bright Quee—ec - ee - ce-^ec—en 
awf the Isles I ” or words to that 
effect, which Shadrach took up and 
warbled across his glass toMeshech, 
which Meshech trolled away to bis brother singer, until the ditty 
was ended, nobody understanding a word of what it meant; not 
Oldboy—not the old or young Israelite minstrel his companion— 
not we, who were clinking our glasses—not Chisel, who was 
urging us and the Chairman on~not the Chairman and the guests 
in embroidery—not the kind, exalted, and amiable lady whose 
health we were making believe to drink, certainly, and in order 
to render whose name welcome to the Powers to whom we 
recommended her safety, we offered up. through the mouths of 
three singers, hired for the purpose, a perfectly insane and 
irrelevant song. 

** Why," says I to Pillkington, the Chairman and the grand 
guests might just as well get up and dance round the table, or 
cut off Chisd’s head and pop it into a turtle-soup tureen, or go 
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throogb tioy other mad ceremony as the last. Which of us here 
cares for ller Majesty the Queen Dowager, any more than for a 
vlrtaous and eminent lady, whose goodness and private worth 
appear in all her acts? What the deuce has that absurd song 
about the Queen of the Isles to do with Her Majesty, and how 
does'll set us all stamping with our glasses on the mahogany?" 
Chisel bellowed out another toast—*' The Army; ” and we were 
silent in admiration, while Sir George Bluif, the greatest General 
present, rose to return thanks. 

Our end of the table was far removed from the thick of the 
aiiairi and we only heard, as it were, the indistinct cannonading 
of the General, whose force had just advanced into action. We 
saw an old gentleman with white whiskers, and a flaring scarlet 
coat covered with stars and gilding, rise up with a frightened 
and desperate look, and declare that " this was the proudest— 
a-hem—moment of his—a-hem—unworthy as he was—a-hem 
—as a member of the British—a-hem—^who had fought under 
the illustrious Duke of—a-hem—his joy was to come among 
the DcllowS'Menders—a-hem—and inform the great merchants 
of the greatest City of the—hum—that a British—a-hem— 
was always ready to do his—hum. Napoleon—Salamanca— 
a-hem—had witnessed their—hum. haw—and should any 
other—^hum—ho—-casion which he deeply deprecated—haw— 
there were men now around him—a-haw—who, inspired by 
the Bellows-Menders' Company and the City of London—a-hum 
—^would do their duty as—a-hum—a-baw—a-hah." Immense 
cheers* yells, hurrays* roars, glass-smackings, and applause 
followed this harangue, at tlie end of which the three Israelites, 
encouraged by Chisel, began a military cantata—"Oh, the 
sword and shield—on the battle-field—Are the joys that best 
we love, boys—Where the Grenadiers, with their pikes and 
spears, through the ranks of the foemcn shove, boys—Where 
the bold hurray, strikes dread dismay, in the ranks of the dead 
and dyin'—and the bayfiet clanks in the Frenchmen’s ranks, 
as th^ fly from the British Lion." (t repeat, as before, that 
I quote from memory.) 

Then the Secretary of the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office 
rose to return thanks for the tdes^gs which we begged upon 
the Ministry. He was. he said* but a humble—the humblest. 
member of that body. The siffbages which that body had 
recced from the nation were gratifying, but the most gratify- 
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iiig testimonial of all was the approval of the Bellows-Menders' 
Company, {Immense applause.) Yes, among the most en¬ 
lightened of the mighty corporations of the City, the most ‘ 
enlightened was the Bellows-Menders’. Yes. he might say, in 
consonance with their motto, and in defiance of iUiber^ity, 

" Aiflavitveritas et dissipati sunt." {Enormousapplause.) Yes, 
the thanks and pride that were boiling with emotion in his 
bosom, trembled to find utterance at bis lip. Yes, the proudest 
moment of his life, the crown of his ambition, the meed of his 
early hopes and struggles and aspirations, was at that moment 
won in the approbation of the .Bellows-Menders. Yes, his 
children should know that he too had attended at those great, 
those noble, those joyous, those ancient festivals, and that 
he too, the humble individual who from his heart pledged 
the assembled company in a bumper—that he too was a 
Bellow’s-Mender. 

Shadracb, Mcshech, and Oldboy, at this began singing, I 
don’t know for what reason, a rustic madrigal, describing. 
*'Ob, the joys of bonny M.iy—bonny May—a-a-ay, when the 
birds sing on the spray.’’ &c., which never, as I could sec, had 
the least relation to that or any other Ministry, but which 
was, nevertheless, applauded by all present. And then the 
Judges returned thanks ; and the Clergy returned thanks; 
and the Foreign Ministers had an innings (all interspersed 
by my friends’ indefatigable melodies): and the distinguished 
foreigners present, especially Mr. Washington Jackson, were 
greeted, and that distinguished American rose aniid.st thunders 
of applause. 

He explained how Broadway and Comhill w'crc in fact the 
same. He showed bow Washington was in fact an Englishman, 
and how Franklin would never have been an American btit 
for his education as a printer in Lincoln's Inn Fields. He 
declared that Milton was his cousin, I.x>ckc his ancestor, 
Newton bis dearest friend, Shakespeare bis grandfather, or 
more or less—he vowed that he had wept tears of briny anguish 
on the pedestal of Charing Cross—kissed with honest fervour 
the clay of Runnym&de—that Ben Jonson and Samuel—that 
Pope and Dryden, and Dr. Watts and Swill were the darlings 
of his hearth and home, as of ours, and in a speech of about 
five-and-thirty minutes, explained to us a series of complimentary' 
sensations very hard to repeat or to remember. 
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But Z otwerved that, daring his oration, the gendetten who 
report for the daily papers were occupied with their wine instead 
of tiieir note-books--that the three singers of Israel yawned and 
^owed many signs of disqul^ and inebriety, and that my old 
friend, who had swallowed the three plates of turtle, was sound 
asleep. 

Pillkington and 1 qrdtted the banqueting-ball. and went into 
the tea-room, where gents were assemUed still, drinking slops 
and eating butter»l muffins, until the grease trickled down their 
faces. Then I resumed the query which I was just about to 
put when grace was called and the last chapter ended. And, 
gracious goodness I ’* I said, ** what can be the meaning of a 
ceremony so costly, so uncomfortable, so unsavoury, so unwhole¬ 
some as this ? Who is called upon to pay two or three guineas 
for my dinner now, in this blessed year 1847 ? Who is it that 
can want muffins after such a banquet? Are there no poor? 
Is there no reason? Is this monstrous bcUy-worship to exist 
for ever?” 

*'Spec,” the Doctor said, *'yott bad best come away. I 
make no doubt that you for one have had too much;” And we 
went to his brougham. May nobody have such a headache 
on this happy New Year as befell the present writer on the 
morning after the Dinner in the City t 



WAITING AT THE STATION. 


We are amongst a number of people waiting for the BlackwaU 
train at the Fcnchurch Street Station. Some of us are going a 
little farther than Blackwall—os far as Gravesend—some of us are 
going even farther than Gravesend—to Port Pliillip in Australia, 
leaving behind the puirUr. fines and the pleasant fields of Old 
England. It is rather a queer sensation to be in the same boat 
and station with a party dial is going upon so prodigious a 
journey. One speculates about them with more than an ordi¬ 
nary interest, thinking of the difference between your fate and 
theirs, and that we shall never behold these faces again. 

Some eight-and-ihirty women arc sitting in the large Hall 
of the station, with bundles, baskets, and light baggage, wait¬ 
ing for the steamer, and the orders to embark. A few friends 
are taking leave of them, bonnets arc laid together, and whis¬ 
pering going on, A little crying is taking placeonly a very 
little crying,—and among those who remain, as it seems to me, 
not those who are going away. Th^ leave behind them little 
to weep for: they are going from bitter cold and hunger, con¬ 
stant want and unavailing labour. Why should they be sorry 
to quit a mother who has been so hard to them as our country 
has been? How many of these women will ever see the shore 
again, upon the brink of which they stand, and from which they 
will depart in a few minutes more? It makes one sod and 
ashamed too. that they should not be more sorry. But how are 
you to expect love where you have given such scanty kindness ? 
If yon saw your diildren glad at the thoughts of leaving you. 
and forever: would you blame yourselves or them? It Is not 
that the children ore ungrateful, but the home was unhappy, 
and the parents indilTerent or unkind. You are in the wrong, 
under whose government they only had neglect and wretched 
ness; not tb^, who can't be called upon to love such oh 
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untovdy ttring as miseiT, or to makeany other return for neglect 
Cmt indHEerenee and averston. 

Yon and I, let us suppose agun, are civilised persons We 
have been decently educated: and live decently every day, and 
wear tolerable clothes, and practise cleanliness: and love the 
arts and graces of life. As we walk down this rank of eight-and- 
thirty female emigrants, let us fancy that we are at Melbourne, 
and not in London, and that we have come down from our 



sheep«walks, or clearings, having heard of the arrival of forty 
hosM well^recommended young women, and having a natural 
longing to take a wife home to the bush—which of these would 
you like? If you were an Australiiui Sultan, tc which of these 
would^ you throw the handkerchief? I am afraid not one of 
I fear, in our present mood of mind, we should mount 
and return to the country, preferring a solitude, and to be 
^tiachdor, than to put up with one of these {or a companion. 


WATTING AT THE STATION. l8$ 

There is no girl here to tempt you by her looks (and, world* 
wiseacre as you are, it is by these you are principally moved)— 
there is no pretty, modest, red-cheeked rustic, no neat trim little 
grisette, such as what we call a gentleman might cast his^ 
upon without too much derogating, and might find favour in the 
of a man about town. No; it is a homely bevy of women 
with scarcely any beauty amongst them—their clothes are decent, 
but not the least picturesque—their faces are pale and careworn 
for the most part—^how, indeed, should it be otherwise, seeing 
that they have known care and want all their days ?—there they 
sit upon bore benches, with dingy bundles, and great cotton um¬ 
brellas—and the truth is you arc not a hardy cdonist, a feeder 
of sheep, feller of trees, a hunter of kangiuxjos—but a Ixmdon 
man, and my Lord the Sultan's cambric handkerchief is scented 
with Bond Street perfumery—you put it in your pocket, and 
couldn't give it to any one of these women. 

They arc not like you, indeed. 'They have not your tastes 
and filings: your Vacation and refinements. They would 
not understand a hundred things which seem perfectly simple 
to you. They would shock you a hundred times a day by as 
many deficiencies of politeness, or by outrages upon the Queen’s 
English—^by practices entirely harmless, and yet in your eyes 
actually worse than crimes—they have large hard hands and 
clumsy feet The woman you love mu.st have pretty soft fingers 
that you may hold in yours: must si>eak her language properly', 
and at least when you offer her your heart, must return hers 
with its h in the right place, as she whispers that it is yours, or 
you will have none of it. If she says, " O Hedward, 1 bam so 
unappy to think 1 shall never beold you agin,"—though her 
emotion on leaving you might be perfectly tender and genuine, 
you would be obliged to laugh. If she said, " Hedward, my 
art is yours for hever and hever " (and anybody heard hei4, she 
might as well stab you,—you couldn't accept the most faithful 
affection offered in such terms—you arc a town-bred man, I say, 
andyxmr liandkerchicf smells of Bond Street musk and milhfleur. 
A sunburnt settler out of the Bush won't feci any of these 
exquisite tortures: or understand this kind of laughter: or 
object to Molly because her hands are coarse and her ankles 
tldck: but he will take her back to his farm, where she wffl,, 
nurse bis children, bake his dough, milk bis cows, and cook J 
kangaroo for him. 
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Bat be t we en yoa, an edocated I^ondoner, and that womaHt is 
not the union absurd and impossible? Would it not be onbour* 
able for either? Solitude would be incomparably pleassoster 
than such a companion.—You might take her with a handsome 
fortune, perhaps, were yon starving; but then it is because you 
want a house and carriage, let us say {your necessaries of life), 
and must have them even if you purchase them with your 
precious person. You do as much, or your sister does as much, 
every day. That, however, is not the point: I am not talking 
about the meanness to wMch your worship may be possibly 
obliged to stoop, in order, os you say, to keep up your rank 
in society'*—only stating that this immense social difierence 
does ^st You don't like to own it; or don't choose to talk 
about it, and such things had much better not be spoken about 
at all. 1 bear your worship say, there must be differences in 
rank, and so forth I Well t out with it at once: you don't think 
Molly is your equal—^nor indeed is she in the possession of 
many artificial acquirements. She can't make Latin verses, for 
example, as you used to do at school; she can't speak French 
and Italian, os your wife very likely can, &c.—and in so far she 
is your inferior, and your amiable l^y’s. 

But what I note, what 1 marvel at, what I acknowledge, what 
I am ashamed of, what is contrary to Christian monds, manly 
modesty and honesty, and to the national welbbeing, is that 
there should be diat immense social distinction between the 
wettidressed clasf^ (aSr if you will permit me. we will call our¬ 
selves), and our bKthnm and sisters in the fustian jackets and 
pattens. If you deny it for your part, I say that you are mis¬ 
taken, and 4nceive yourself woefully. 1 say that you have been 
educated to it through Gothic ages, and have bad it handed 
dowlilip you from your fathers (not that they were anybody in 
partuSdar, but respectable wdl-dressed progenitors, let us say 
for a generation or two)—fi^m your well-dressed fiithers before 
you. Hpw long ago is it, that our preachers were teaching 
the poor "to know their station"? that it was the peculiar 
boast of Englishmen, that any man, the humUest among us, 
could, by talent, industry, and good luck, hope to take bis 
place n the aristocracy of his country, and t^t we pointed with 
(.pride to Lord ThiSi who was the grandson of a barber; and to 
fEarl That, whose father was an apothecary ? What a multUude 
^'of most respectable folks pride themselves on these things stfil i 
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Hie gidf is not impassable* because one man in a million swims 
over it* and a’e hail him for hb strength and success. He has 
landed on the happy bland. He b one of the aristocracy. 
Let lb clap hands and applaud* There's no country like ours 
for rational freedom. 

If you go up and speak to one of these women* as you do{and 
very good*naturedly« and you can’t help that confounded con¬ 
descension)* she curtseys and bolds down her bead meekly, 
and replies with modesty, as becomes her station, to your honour 
with the clean shirt and the well-made coat. " And so she 
should,” b what hundreds of thousands of us, rich and poor, 
say still. Both believe thb to be bounden duty ; and that a 
poor person should naturally bob her bead to a rich one 
physically and morally. 

Let us get her last curtsey from her as she stands here upon 
the English shore. When she gets into the Australian woods 
her back won’t bend except to her labour; or if it do, from old 
habit and the reminiscence of the old country, do you suppose' 
her children will be like that timid creature b^ore you? They 
win know nothing of that Gothic society, with its ranks and 
hierarchies, its cumbrous ceremonies, its glittering antique para¬ 
phernalia, in which we have been educated ; in which rich and 
poor still acquiesce, and which multitudes of both still admire: 
far removed from these old-world traditions, they will be bred up 
in the midst of plenty, freedom, manly brotherhood. Do you 
think if your worship’s grandson goes into the Australian wdods, 
or meets the grandchild of one of yonder women by the banks 
of the'Warrawarra, the Australian will take a hat oft or bob a 
curtsey to the new-comer ? He will hold out his hand, and sny, 
"Stranger, come into my bouse and take a shakedown, and 
have a share of our supper. You come out of the old ooiMitry, 
do you ? There was some people were kind to my grandmother 
there, and sent her out to Melbourne. Times are changed since 
then-^eome in and welcome 1 ” 

What a confession it b that we have almost all of us been 
obliged to moke 1 A rlever and earnest-minded writer gets a 
conunisrion from the Morning Chronicle newspaper* and reports 
upon the state of our poor in London; be goes amongst labour- 
people and poor of all kinds—<ind brings back what ? A 
incture of human life so wonderful, so awful, so piteous and 
pathetic, so exciting and terrible* that readers of romances own 
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tlM7 i^ever read anything lUce to it; and that the grie£t. struggles, 
Strang adventures here depicted, exceed anything that auy of 
us could Imagine. Yes; and these wonders and terrors have 
been lying by your door and mine ever since we had a door of 
our own. We had but to go a hundred yards off and see for 
ourselves, but we never did. Don't we pay poor>rates, and ere 
they not heavy enough in the name of patience ? Very true; 
and we have our own private pensioners, and give away some of 
our .superfluity, ve^ Hkdy. You are not unkind ; not ungene* 
rous. But of such wondrous and complicated misery as this 
you confess you had no idea. No. How should you?—you 
and I—we are of the upper classes; we have had hitherto no 
community with the poor. We never speak a word to the 
servant who waits on us for twenty years; we condescend to 
employ a tradesman, keeping him at a proper distance, mind, 
of course, at a proper distance—we laugh at his young men, if 
th(^ dance, jig, and arouse themselves like their betters, and 
coll them counter-jumpers, snobs, and what not; of his work¬ 
men we know nothing, how piteously they are ground down, 
how they live and die, here close by us, at the backs of our 
houses—^untll some poet like Hood wakes and sings that 
dreadful “ Song of the .Shirt;" some prophet like Carlyle rises 
up and denounces woe ; some clear-sighted energetic man like 
the writer of the Chronkk travels into the poor man's country 
for us, and comes back with his tale of terror and wonder. 

4 pful awful poor man's country f Tlic bell rings, and these 
eig^t^nd-thfaty wdmen bid adieu to it, rescued from it (as a few 
thousands more will be) l^ some kind people who are interested 
in their behalf. In two hours more, the steamer lies alongside 
the ship "Culloden," which will bear them to their new home. 
Here are the berths aft for the unmarried women, the married 
cou]WB8 are in the midships, the bachelors in the fore-part of the 
ship. Above and betow 4 acks It swarms and echoes with the 
bustle of departure. The Emigration Commissioner comes and 
oalls over their names: there ore old and young, large fiunilies, 
uumbers of children alreddy accustomed to the ship, and looking 
about with amused vnccnscioasness. One was boni but just 
now on board; he will not know how to speak English tiU he is 
flfteon thousand miles away flrom home. Some ^ these kind 
^ pecqite whose bounty and benevolence organised the Feroak 
Emigration Scheme, are here to give a last word and dmke of 
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the hftnd to their prot^gits. They hang tadiy and gn^pfuUy 
romd thdr patrons. One of them, a clergynmn, who has 
devoted himself to this good work, says a few words to them at 
parting. It is a solemn minute indeed—-for those who (with the 
few thousands who will fidlow them) are leaving the country 
and escaping from the question between rich and poor: and 
what for those who remain ? But. at least, those who go will 
remember that in their misery here they found gentle hearts to 
love and pity them, and generous hands to give them succour, 
and will plant in the new country this grateful tradition of the 
old.—^May Heaven's good mercy speed them! 



A NIGHTS PLEASURE. 


I. 

Hating made a soletna engagement during tbe last Midsummer 
holidays with my young friend Augustus Jones, that we should 
go to a Christmas Pantomime together, and being accommodated 
by the obliging proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre with a 
private box for last Tuesday, I invited not only him, but some 
other young friends to be present at the entertainment Tiie two 
Miss Twiggs, the charming daughters of the reverend Mr. Twigg, 
our neighbour; Miss Minny Twigg. their youngest sister, eight 
years of age; and their maternal aunt, Mrs. Captain Flather, as 
the chaperon of the young ladies, were the four other partakers 
of this amusement with myself and Mr. Jones. 

It was agreed that the ladies, who live in Montpellier Square^ 
Bre^pton, should take up mysdf and Master Augustus at the 
Soitopliagus Club, which is on the way to the theatre, and 
where we two gentlemen dined on the day appointed. Cox's 
most roomy fly, the mouldy green one, in which he insists on 
putting the roaring grey horse, was engaged for the happy 
evening. Only an intoxicated driver |ai Cox's man always is) 
could ever, I am sure, get that animal into a trot. But the 
utmost fury of the whip will not drive him into a dangerous pace;, 
and besides, the ladies were protected by Thomas, Mrs. Flather's 
page, a young man with a gold band to his hat, and a large gilt 
knob on tbe top, who ensured the safety of the cargo, and really 
gave the vdiiele the dignity of one’s own carriage. 

The ^nner-bour at “Sarcophagus" beingaKK>inted for 
five o'clock, and a table j^eeuiedlu the strangers' room. Master 
Jones was good enooi^ to arrive (under the guardian^ip of 
Ifie Cdonel's footsaab) about balf-an-hour before the appointed 
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time, and tbs interval was by him partly passed in converudon* 
bot chidly in looking at a large silver watch which he pono^ 
and in hoping that we shouldn't be late. 

1 made every attempt to pacify and amuse my young guest, 
whose anxiety was not about the dinner but about the play. I 
tried him with a few questions about Gredr and Mathematics— 
a sort of talk, however, which I was obliged speedily to abandoOf 
for 1 found be knew a great deal more upon these subjects than 
1 did—(it is disgusting how pretematurally learned the boys of 
our day are. by the way). 1 engaged him to relate anecdotes 
about his schoolfellows and ushers, which he did, but still in 
a hurried, agitated, nervous manner—evidently thinking about 
thatsole absorbing subject, the pantomime. 

A neat little dinner, served in Botibol's best manner (our €hrf 
at the ** Sarcophagus" knows when he has to deal with a con¬ 
noisseur, and would as soon serve me up his own cars as a 
rkhaujSS/ dish), made scarcely any impression on young Jones. 
After a couple of spoonfuls, be pushed away the Palestine soup, 
and took out his large silver watch—^he applied two or three 
times to the chronometer during the fish period~and it. was not 
until I had him employed upon an omelette, full of apricot jam, 
that the young gentleman was decently tranquil. 

With the last mouthful of the omelette he began to fidget 
again; and it still wanted a quarter of an hour to six. Nuts, 
almonds and raisins, figs (the almost never-failing soother of 
youth), I hoped might keep him quiet, and laid before him all 
those delicacies. But he b^t the devil’s tattoo with the nut¬ 
crackers, had out the u'atch time after time, declared that it 
stopped, and made such a ceaseless kicking on the legs of his 
chair, that there were moments when I wished he was back in 
the parlour of Mrs. Jones, his mamma. 

I know oldsters who have a savage pleasure in making bo3rs 
diunk-**a horrid thought of this kind may. perhaps, have 
crossed my mind. ** If I could get him to drink ha 1 f-a-doeen 
glasses of that heavy port, it might soothe him and make him 
sleep," I may havb thought. But he would only take a couple 
"'Of glamM ^ urine. He said he didn't like more'; that bis 
&ther did not wish him to tgke more: and abashed tqr his frank 
and honest demeanour. I would not press him, of course, a 
single monsent further, and so was forced to take the bottle to 
mysdf, to soothe me instead of my young guest 
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JitMa almost fi;antic at a quarter to seven, by which time 
the. lames had agreed to call for us, and for about five minutes 
was perfectly dangerous. ** Wc shsill be late, 1 know we shall; 

1 said we should t I am sure it’s seven, past, and that the box 
will be taken I ” and countless other exdamations of fear and 
Impatience passed through his mind. At length we heard a 
ca^agc stop, and a Club servant entering and directing himself 
towards our table. Young Jones did not wait to hear him 
speak, but cried out,—"Hooray, here they are!" flung his 
napkin over his head, dashed off bis chair, sprang at his hat 
like a kitten at a ball, and bounced out of the door, crying out, 
"Come along, Mr. Spec!" whilst the individual addressed 
much more deliberately followed. " Happy Augustus t ” 1 
mentally exckuroed. "O thou brisk and bounding votary of 
pleasure! When the virile toga has taken the place of the 
jacket and turned-down collar, that Columbine, who will float 
before you a goddess to-night, will only be a tbird-rate dancing 
female, with rouge and large feet. You will see the ropes by 
which the genii come down, and the dirty crumpled knees of the 
fairies-*and you won’t be in such a hurry to leave a good bottle 
of port as now at the pleasant age of thirteen.**—[By the way, 
boys are. made so abominably comfortable and odiously happy, 
nowadays, tliat when I look back to zBoa, and my own youth, 

1 get in a cage with the whole race of boys, and fret inclined to 
flog them,jsttround.} Paying the bill. 1 say, and making these 
leisurely (Observations, I passed under the ludl of the " Sarco¬ 
phagus,** where Thomas, the page, touched the gold-knobbed hat 
respectfully to me in a mouuer which I think must have rather 
surprised old Geoeral Qspwler, wge.,iinroUing himself of 
his muffotees and wrappers, and issued, .Insa the street, where 
Cox's fly was in waiting: th^ windows up, iod whitened with a 
slight frc^:. the stUiouel^ of dear beings within dimly 
visible against the chemlif’s bgfat opposite the Club; and Master 
Augustus already kicking jbis heels on the box, by the side of 
the inebriated driver. <• 

1 9 l|U 8 ed the yout^^ <i e soe | d perch, and the door 

of the fly being optsi^)him in. Mrs. Captnhi Flatherr^ii. 
of coucse, oeeupu^ the honour—an uncommonly capa¬ 
cious woman,—o^d ladies made a retreat from 

the front sei^ it vacant for myself; but I 

insisted on not ftKjdhlinOQl^ Mrs. Captain F., and that the two 
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dftrling children should sit beside her, while I oocnpted the 
piece of hack bodkin between the two Miss Twiggs^ 

They were attired in white, covered up with shawls, with 
bouquets in their laps, and their hair dressed evidently for the 
occasion; Mrs. Flather in her^red velvet of course, with her 
large gilt state turban. 

She saw that we were squeezed on our side of the carriage, 
and made an offer to receive me on hers. 

Squeezed? I should think we«m'/v; but, O Emily, O Louisa, 
yon mischievous little black-eyed creatures, who would dislike 
being squeezed by you? I wished it was to York we were going, 
and not to Covent Garden. ^ How swiftly the moments passed. 
We were at the play-house in no time; and Augustus plunged 
instantly out of the fly over the shins of everybody. 
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We took poaiessioii of the private boa assigned to us i and Mrs. 
flather s^ed herself in the place of honour^-'-each of the young 
ladies taking it by turns to occu^ the other comer. Miss 
Mlnny and Master Jones occupied the middle places; and it was 
pleasant to watch the young gentleman throughput the per* 
foimanoe of the comedy—during which h#was never quiet for 
two minutes—now shifting his chair, now swinging to and fro 
upon it. now digging his elbows into ^^qapacious sides of 
Mrs. Captain Flather, now beating with his boots agmnst the 
front of the box, or trampling upon the skirts of Mrs. Flathe/i 
velvet ginnent. 

He occupied himself unceasingly, too, in woilGiog up and 
down Mm. F.'s double-barrelled Frendi opera*glasa*-HiCtt a little 
to the detriment of that instrument and the wrath Of the owner; 
indeed I have no doubt, that bad not Mrs. Flatter reflected that 
Mrs. Colonel Jones gave soogl ^ the most cflegant parties in 
London, to which she was very anxioos to be invited, would 
have boxed Master Augustus’s ears in the presence of the whole 
andienOB of Cbvent Garden. 

One of tte young ladies was, of course, obliged to remain in 
tte bock row with Mk. Spec. ^ We could not soe,mach of the 
plOpdver Mn. F.’s turban; bat I tmsttbat we were not unhappy 
in oor retted poetdoO. O Miss Emily! O Miss Louisa I there 
Is one who wodM be hopfOr to sit for a wptt close by either 
of you, though it wore on Olia of ttose abominable little pri* 
vate-boEOhaiis. S know* ibr my part, that every time the box* 
keepereas popped in pef head, and lOalGed C we would taka 
any refreshment* I tbc^hl tto intenmptioowttMh 

Our young lattes, md Ihek stont . c i hap tSl ot t nod aunt, bad 

I 
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conie provided with neat little bouquets of flowers, in which they 
evidently took a considerable .pride, iind which were laid, on 
their first entrance, on the le^lffs in front of our tioz. 

But, presently,. on the o]^)os!i:e side of the house, Mrs. 
Cutbiah, of Po^jj^gton Gardens* appeared with her daughters, 
and bowed in n^patroniaiii^ manner to the ladies of our party, 
with whom ^ Cutbush family had a slight acquaintance. 

Befcsre ten minutes, the bouquets of our party were whisked 
away from tlii^ Ibdge of the box. Mrs. Flather dropped hers 
to the ground, where Master Jones’s feet speedily finished it; 
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Miss Louisa ^wigg let hers fall into her lap, and covered it 
with her pockiet>handkerchief. Uneasy signals passed between 
her and her sister, i could not. at first, understand what event 
had occurred tq nsa|te^tbesc ladies so unhappy. 

At last the ^secret vSMpe out. The Mimes Cutbush had 
bouquets like little haystaelui before them. Our small nosegays, 
which had quite sntisfiei^ the girls until now, had become odious 
in their UUlcJ|aipqqs fyes; and the Cutbushes triumphed over 
them. 
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1 have joked the ladies subsequently on this adventote; but 
not one of them will ackoowled^ the charge against them. It 
was mere accident thm made them drop the flowen-opure 
acddenL They jealous of the Cutbushes^not they, indeed; 
and of course, each person on this head Is welcome to bis own 
opinion. 

How difTercnt, meanwhile, was the behaviour of iny young 
friend ^ faster Jones, who is not as yet sophisticated by the 
world. He not only nodded to his father's aanrant, who had 
taken a place in the pit. and escort bIS young roaster 

home, but he discovered a scqUaellow in the pit likewise. 
** By Jove, there's Smith I" he cried out. as if the sight of Smith 
was the most extraordinary event in the world. He pointed out 
Smith to a\\ of us. He never ceased nodding, winking, grinning, 
telegraphing, until be had succeeded in attracting the attention 
not only of Masto* Smith, but of the greater part of the house; 
and whenever anything in the play struck him as worthy of 
applause, he instantly made signals tp. Smith below, and shook 
his fist at him. as much as to say. " old fellow, ain't it 

good? 1 say, Snuth, isn't it primes old boy?" He actually 
made remarks on his fingers to Master Smith during the per- 
fcsrmancc. 

I confess he was one of the best ports of the night's entertain¬ 
ment. to me. How Jones and Smith will talk about that play 
when they meet after holidays I And not only then will they 
remember it. but all their lives long. Why do you remember 
that play you saw thirty years ago, and forget the one over 
which you yawned last week? *‘Ah, my bravo little boy,” I 
thought in my heart, "twenty years hence you will recollect 
this, and have forgotten many a better thing. You will have 
been in love twice or thrice by that time, and have forgotten it; 
you will have buried your wife and forgotten her; you will have 
had ever so many fiteidships and forgotten them. You and 
Smith won't care for each other, very probably; but youll 
remrsnber all the actors and the plot of this piece we are 
seeing." 

I protest I have forgotten it myself. In our back row we 
could not see or hear much of the performance (and no great 
k»s)—fitful bursts of eloention only occasfbnally reaching us. in 
wMch we could recognise the well-known nasal twang of the 
csoellent Mr. Stupor, who pegfomied the pan of the young hero; 
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or the, ringing laughter of Mrs. Belmore, who had to giggle 
through the whole piece. 

It was one of Mr. Boyster's comedies of English Life: Frank 
Nlgbtrake (Stupor) and his friend Bob Fitzoffley appeared in 
the first scene, having a conversation with that impossible valet 
of Eloglish Comedy, whom any gentleman would turn out of 
doors before be could get through half a length of the dialogue 
assigned. I caught only a glimpse of this act. Bob, like a 
fashionable young dog of j^e aristocracy (the character was 
played by Bulger, a merttoi 9 |l man, but very stout, and nearly 
fifty years of age), was dres^ in a rhuljarb'Colourcxi body-coat 
with brass buttons, a couple of under-wnistcoats. a blue satin 
stock with a paste brooch in it, and an eighteen{x*nny cane, 
which he never let out of his hand, and with which he poked 
fun at everybody. Frank Nightrake, on the contrary, being at 
home, was attired in a very close-fitting chintz dressing-gown, 
lined with glazed red calico, and was seated before a large 
pewter teapot, at breakflteb And, as your true English Comedy 
is the representation of nature, 1 could not but think how like 
these figures on the stage, and the dialogue which they used, 
were to the appearance and talk of English gentlemen of the 
present day. 

The dialogue went on somewhat in the following fashion :— 

Bob Fiisojffley {enters whistling), 'I'he lop of the morning 
to thee, F'rank I What! at breakfast already ? At chocolate 
and the Morning Post, like a dowager of sixty? ^>IalIg! {he 
pokes the servant with his fane) what has come to thy master, 
thou Prince of Valets ! thou pattern of Slaveys! thou swiftest 
of Mercuries? Has the Honourable Francis Nightrake lost his 
heart, or his bead, or bis hcaltii ? 

Frank {laying down the paper), Bob^ Bob, I have lost all 
three! 1 bavtf lost my health. Bob, with thee and thy like, 
over the Burgundy at the Club : I have lost my head, Bob. 
with thinking how I shall pay my debts; and I have lost niy 
heart. Bob, oh, to suih a creature! 

Frank, A Venus, of course ? 

Slang, With the presence of Juno. 

Bob, And the modesty of Minerva. 

Frank, And the coldness of Diana. 

Bab. Pish! What a sigh is that about a woman! Thou 
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dialt be Endymion, the nigbtrakc of old: and conquer this shy 
goddess. Hey, Slang? 

Herewith Sl^g t^es ^e lead of the conversatioii» and 
propounds a plot for running away with the heiress; and 1 
could not help remarking bow like the comedy was to lifis— 
how the gentlemen always say "thou," and "prythee," and 
"go to," and talk about heathen goddesses to each other; 
how tbdr servants arc always their particular intimates; how 
when there is serious love-makii^ ^wcen a gentleman and 
lady, a comic attachment invailCily springs up between the 
valet and waiting>maid of each; bow Lady Griwe Gadabout, 
when she calls upon Rose Ringdove to pay a morning visit, 
appears in a low satin dress, with jewels in her hair; how 
Saucebox, her attendant, wears diamond brooches, and rings 
on all her fingers; while Mrs. Tallyho, on the other hand, 
transacts all the business of life in a riding-habit, and always 
points her jokes a cut of the whip. 

I'his playfulness produced a roar all over the bouse, when¬ 
ever it was repeated, and always made our little friends dap 
their hands and shout in chorus. 

Like that bon-vivant who envied the beggars staring into the 
cook-shop windows, and wished he could be hungry, 1 envied 
the boys, and wished I could laugh, very much. In the last 
act, 1 remember—for it is now very nearly a week ago—every¬ 
body took refuge cither in a secret door, or behind a screen or 
curtain, or under a table, or up a chimney: and the house 
roared as each person came out from his place of concealment. 
And the old fellow in top-boots, joining the hands of the young 
couple (Fitzoffley, of course, pairing off with the widow), gave 
them bis blessing, and thirty thousand pounds. 

And ah, ye gods 1 if I wished before that comedies were 
like life, how I wished ^lat life was like comedies! Whereon 
the drop fell; and AaguattMhi clapping to the opera-glass, 
jumped up, crying—" Hurrah I now for the Pantomime 1" 
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HI. 

Th£ composer of the Overture of the New Grsind Comic 
Christmas Pantomime. ** Harlequin and the Fairy of the 
Spangled Pocket-handkerchief, or the Prince of the Enchanted 
Nose." arrayed in a brand-new Christmas suit, with his wrist¬ 
bands and collar turned elegantly over his cuffs and embroidered 
satin tie, takes a place at his desk, waves his stick, and away 
the Pantomime Overture begins. 

1 pity a man who can't appreciate a Pantomime Overture. 
Children do not like it: th^ say, *'Hang it, 1 wish the- 
Pantomime would begin:" but for us it is always a pleasant 
moment of reflection and enjoyment. It is not difficult musk 
to understand, like that of your Mendelssohns and Beethovens, 
whose symphonies and sonatas Mrs. Spec states must be heard 
a score of times before you can comprehend them. But of the 
proper Pantomime-music I am a delighted connoisseur. Perhaps 
it is because you meet so many old friends in these compositions 
consorting together in the queerest manner, and occasioning 
numberless pleasant surprises. Harkl there goes ** 01 d Dan 
Tucker" wandering into the " Groves of Blam^our friends 
flic ** Scots wha 1 ^ wt' Wallace bled " march rapidly down 
"Wapping Old Stairs," from which the **Figlia del Reggi- 
mento" ocrnies beymding fariidfly, when she is met, embraced, 
and carried off bjr *' Billy Taylw," that brisk young fellow. 

All this iriiUe you ^re thinking, with a faint sickly kind of hope, 
that perhaps the Pantomime «i<ry be a good one ; something 
like “Harlequin and the Golden Orange-Tree," which you 
recollect in your youth; something like ‘*Fortanio," that 
marveUous and delightful piece of buffoonery, which realised the 
most gmgeems virions of the absurd. You may be happy, 
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pcirohaitce: a glimpse of the old days may come back to yon. 
lives there the man with soul so dead, the being ever so blaU 
and travel-worn, who does not feel some shock and thrill still: 
Just at that moment when the bell (the dear and familiar bell of 
your youth) begins to tinkle, and the curtain to rise, .and the 
large shoes and ankles, the flesh-coloured leggings, the crumpled 
knees, the gorgeous robes and masks finally, of the actors ranged 
on the stage to shout the opening chorus ? 

All round the house you hear a great gasping a-ha-a from a 
thousand children’s throats. Enjoyment is going to give place 
to Hope. Desire is about to be realised. Oh you blind little 
brats! Clap your hands, and crane over the boxes, and open 
your eyes with happy wonder! Clap your hands now. In 
three weeks more the Reverend Doctor Swishtail expects the 
return of his young friends to Sugarcane Hou.se. 

a • . * ■ • 

King Beak, Emperor of the Romans, having invited nil the 
neighbouring Princes, Fairies, and Enchanters, to the feast at 
which he celebrated the marriage of his only son. Prince Aquiline, 
m^^lckily gave the liver wing of the fowl which he was carving to 
d^^Prince's godmother, the Fairy Bandanna, while he put the 
gimard-pinion on the plate of the Enchanter Goigibus, King of 
the Maraschino Mountains, and father of the Princess Rosolia, 
to whom the Prince was aflianced. 

The outraged Gorgibus rose from the table in a fury, smashed 
bis plate of chicken over the head of King Beak's Chamberlain, 
and wished that Prince Aquilme’s nose might grow on the 
instant as long as the sausage before him. 

It did so; the screaming Princess rushed away from her bride¬ 
groom ; and father, breaking off the match with the House 
of Beak, ordered his daughter to be carried in bis sedan by the 
two giant porters, Gor and Gogstay, to his castle in the Juniper 
Forest, by the ade of the tdumr waters of the Absinthine Lake, 
whither, afler upsetting the marriage-tables, and flooring King 
Beak in a single combat, he himself repaired. 

The latter monarch could not bear to see or even to hear bis 
disfigured son. 

When the Prince Aquiline Idew his unfortunate and manstrous 
nose, the windows of hh fiuher's palace broke ; the locks of the 
doors started; the dishes and glasses of the King's banquet 
jingled and smashed os they do on board a steamboat in a 
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stonn: the liquor turned sour; tlie Chancellor's yrig started off 
his he^; and the Prince's Royal father, disgusted with his son's 
appearance, drove him forth from his palace, and banished him 
the kingdom. 

Life was a burden to him on account of that nose. He fled 
from a world in which he was ashami^l to show it, and would 
have preferred a perfect solitude, but that he was obliged to 
engage one faithful attendant to give him snuff (his only con¬ 
solation) and to keep his odious nose in order. 



But as he was wandering in a lonely forest, entangling his 
miserable trunk in the thickets, and causing the birds to fly 
scared from the branches, and the lions, stags, and foxes to 
sneak away in terror os they heard the tremendous booming 
which issned from the fated Prince whenever he had occasion to 
use his pocket-handkerchief, the Fairy of the Bandanna Islands 
took pity on him, and, descending in her car drawn by doves, 
gave him a kerchief which rendered him invisible whenever lie 
{daced it over his monstrous proboscis. 

C3 
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Having occasion to blow bis nose (which he was obliged to 
do pretty frequently, for he had taken cold while lying out 
among the rocks and morasses in the rainy miserable nights, so 
that the peasants, when they heard him snoring fitfully, thought 
that storms were abroad) at the gates of a castle by which he 
was passing, the door burst open, and the Irish Giant (afterwards 
Clown, indeed) came out and wondering looked about, furious 
to sec no one. 

Ihe Prince entered into the castle, and whom should he fmd 
there but the Princess Rosolia. still plunged in despair. Her 
father snubbed her perpetually. ** I wish he would snub me i ” 
exclaimed the Prince, pointing to his own monstrous deformity. 
In spite of his misfortune, she still remembered her Prince. 
*^Even with his nose," the faithful Princess cried. I love him 
more than all the world beside 1" 

At this declaration of unalterable fidelity, the Prince flung 
away bis handkerchief, and knelt in rapture at the Princess's 
feet. She was a little scared at first by the hidcousness of the 
distorted being before her—but what will not woman's faith 
overcome? Hiding her head on his shoulder (and so losing 
of his misfortune), she vowed to love him still (in those 
broken verses which only Princesses in pantomimes deliver). 

At this instant King Gorgibus. the Giants, the King's House¬ 
hold.' with clubs and battleaxes, rushed in. Drawing his 
immense scimitar, and seizing the Prince by bis too-promment 
feature, he was just on the point of sacrificing him, when—w'hen. 
1 need not say, the Faiiy Bandanna (Miss Bendigo), in her 
amaranthine car drawn by Paphian doves, appealed and put a 
stop to the massacre. King Gorgibus became Pantaloon, the 
two Giants first and second Clowns, and the Prince and Princess 
(who bad been, all the time of the Fairy's speech, and actually 
while under their father's scimitar, unhooking their dresses) 
became the most elegant Harlequin and Columbine that I have 
seen for many a long day. Tbe nose flew up to the ceiling, the 
music began a Jig, and the two Clowns, after saying, How Arc 
you?" went and knocked down Pantaloon. 
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IV. 

On the conclusion of the Pantomime, the present memorialist 
bad the honour to conduct the ladies under his charge to the 
portico of the theatre, where the green fly was in watting to receive 
them. The driver was not more inebriated than usual; the 
young page with the gold-knobbed hat was there to protect his 
mistresses i and though the chaperon of the party certainly 
invited me to return with them to Brompton and there drink tea, 
the proposal was made in terms so faint, and the refreshment 
offered was so moderate, that I declined to journey six miles on 
a cold night in order to partake of such a meal, llie waterman 
of the coach-stand, who had made himself conspicuous by 
bawling out for Mrs. Flather's carriage, was importunate with 
me to give him sixpence for pushing the ladies into the vehicle. 
But it was my opinion that Mrs. Flathcr ought to settle that 
demand; and as, while the fellow was urging it, she only pulled 
up the glass, bidding Cox's man to drive on. I of course did not 
interfere. In vulgar and immoral language he indicated, as 
usual, his discontent. I treated the fellow with playful, and, 
I hope, gentlemanlike satire. 

Master Jon«, who would not leave the box in the theatre 
until the people came to shroud it with brown-hoUand (by the 
way, to be the last person in a theatre—to put out the last 
light—and then tolind one's Wf^y out of the vast black lonely 
place, must require a very courageous heart)—Master Jones, 
I say, had previously taken leave of us, putting his arm under 
that of his fistheris footman, who had been in the pit, and who 
conducted him to Russell Square. I heard Augustus proposing 
to have cysten as they went home, though he had twice in the 
course of the performance made excursions to the cake-room of 
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the theatre, where be bad partaken of oranges. macaroonSr 
apples, and ginger^beer. 

Aa ^e altercation between myself and the linkman was going 
on. young Gtigg (brothor of Origg of the Lifeguards, himself 
reading for the Bar) came up, and hooking his arm into mine, 
desired the man to leave off '‘chaffing" me; asked him if he 
would take a biU at three months for the money; told him if be 
would call at the "Homs Tavern," Kennington, next Tuesday 
week, he would find sixpence there, done up for him in a brown 
paper parcel; and quite routed my opponent. "I knovfyou, 
Mr. Grigg," said be: "you're a gentleman,are;" and so 
retired, leaving the victory with me. 

Voung Mr. Grigg is one of those young bucks about town 
who goes every night of his life to two theatres, to the Casino, 
to Weippert's balls, to the Cafg de VHaymarket, to Dob Slogger’s, 
the boxing house, to the Harmonic Meetings at the " Kidney 
Cellars." and other places of fashionable resort. He knows 
everybody at these haunts of pleasure; takes boxes for the 
actors' benefits; has the word from headquarters about the 
venw! of the fight between Putney Sambo and the Tutbury Pet; 
gets up little dinners at their public-houses; shoots pigeons, 
fights cocks, plays fives, has a boat on the river, and a room at 
Rammer’s in Conduit Street, besides his chambers at the 
Temple, where his parents. Sir John and Lady Grigg, of 
Portman Square, and Grigsby Hall, Yorkshire, believe that he 
is assiduou^y occupied in studying the Law. "Tom applies 
too much," her Ladyship says. "His father was obliged to 
remove him from Cambridge on account of a brain-fever brought 
on by hard reading, and in consequence of the jealousy of some 
of the collegians; otherwise, I am told, he must have been 
i^nior Wrangler, and seated first of the Tripod." 

" I’m going to begin the evening," said this ingenuous young 
fellow; "I’ve only been at the Lowther Arcade, Weippert's 
bop, and the billiard-rooms. I just toddled in for half an hour 
to see l^ooke in ‘Othello,’ and looked in for a few minutes 
behind the scenes at the Addiphi. TA'hat shall be the next 
resort of pleasure. Spec, my elderly juvenile? Shall it be the 
*Sherry-Cobbter-Siall,' or the 'Cave of Harmony’? There’s 
some prime glee-singing there." 

^ * ‘ vhiat i is the old ‘ Oive of Harmony' still extant? " I asked. 
*'l have not been there these twenty years." And memory 
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carried me back to the days when TJghtsides of Corpus, myself 
and little Oakes, tlie Johnian, came up to town in a chaise- 
and-four at the long vacation at the end of our freshman’s 
ycsur» <vdered turtle and venison for dinner at the "Bedford,” 
blubbered over "Black-eyed Susan" at the play, and then 
finished the evening at that very Harmonic Cave, where the 
famous English Improvisatorc sang with such prodigious talent 
that we asked him down to stay with us in the country. 
Spurgin, and Hawker, the fellow-commoner'of our College, 
I remember me, were at the Cave too, and Bardolph of Ikrase- 
nose. Lord, lord 1 what a battle and struggle and wear and 
tear of life there has been since then ! Hawker levanted, and 
Spurgin is dead these ten years; little Oakes is a whiskered 
Captain of Heavy Dragoons, who cut down no end of Sikhs at 
Sobraon ; Lightsides, a Tractarian parson, who turns his head 
and walks another way when we meet; and your humble ser¬ 
vant—well, never mind. But in my spirit 1 saw them—all those 
blooming and jovial young tioys—and l^^ightsides, with a cigar 
in his face, and a bang-up w'hite coat, covered with mothcr-of- 
pearl chccsc-platcs, bellowing out for " First and Second Turn¬ 
out,” as our yellow post-chaise come rattling up to the inn-door 
at Ware, 

" And so the ‘ Cave of Harmony' is open," I said, looking at 
little Grigg with a sad and tender interest, and feeling that I 
was about a hundred years old. 

" I believe you, my baw-aw-oy 1" said he, adopting the tone 
of an exceedingly refined and popular actor, whose choral and 
comic powers render him a general favourite. 

"Does Bivins keep it?" 1 asked, in a voice of profound 
melancholy. 

"Hohl What a fiat you arc! You might as well ask if 
Mrs. Siddons acted I^dy Macbeth to-night, and if Queen 
Anne’s dead or noL I tell you what. Spec my boy—you're get¬ 
ting a regular old fiat—fogy, sir. a positive old fogy. How the 
detKe do you pretend to be a man about town, and not know 
that Bivins has left the Cavern ? I^w bless you ! CJonie in and 
sec; 1 know the landlord—I’ll introduce you to him.” 

Tbis was an oflTer which no man could resist; and so Grigg 
and 1 went through the Piazza, and down the steps of that 
well-remembered place of conviviality. Grigg knew everybody I 
wagged bis bead in at the bar, and called for two glasses of his 
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particular mixtoic; nodded to the singers; wiiiked at one Driend 
—»put bis little stick against his nose as a token of recognition 
to another; and calling the waiter by his Christian name* 
poked him playfully with the end of his canc. and asked him 
whether be. Qrigg, should have a lobster kidney, or a mashed 
oyster and scalloped 'taters, or a poached rabbit, for sapper. 

The room was full of young rakish-looking lads, with a 
dubious sprinkling of us middle-aged youth, and stalwart ted- 
iaced fellows from the country, with whisky-noggins before 
them, and bent upon seeing life. A grand piano had been 
introduced into the apartment, which did not exist in the old 
days: otherwise, all was as of yore—^smoke rising from scores of 
human chimneys, waiters bustling about with cigars and liquors 
In the intervals of the melody—and the President of the meeting 
(Bivins no more) encouraging gents to give their orders. 

Just as the music was about to begin, I looked opposite me, 
and there, by heavens I sat Bardolph of Brasenose, only a little 
more purple and a fe^ shades more dingy than be used to look 
twenty yea» ago. 
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*' Look at that old Greek in the cloak and fur collar opposite,*' 
said my friend, Mr. Grigg. "That chap is here every night. 
They call him Lord Farintosb. He has five glasses of whisky> 
and'Water every night—seventeen hundred and twenty-live goes 
of alcohol in a year; we totted*it up one night at the bar. 
James the w'aiter is now taking number three to him. He don’t 
count the wine he has had at dinner." Indeed, James the 
waiter, knowing the gentleman’s peculiarities, as soon os he 
saw Mr. Bardolph's glass nearly empty, brought him another 
noggin and a jug of boiling water without a word. 

Memory carried me instantaneously back to the days of my 
youth. I had the honour of bdng at school with Dardolph 
before he went to Brosenose; the under boys used to look up 
at him from afar off, as at a godlike being. He was one of the 
head boys of the school; a prodigious dandy in pigeon-hole 
trousers, ornamented with what they called "tucks" in front. 
He wore a ring—leaving the little finger on which be wore the 
jewel out of his pocket, in which he carried the rest of his 
hand. He had whiskers even then: and to this day I cannot 
unAerstand why he is not seven feet high. When he shouted 
out " Under boy I" we small ones trembled and came to him. 
1 recollect he called me once from a hundred yards off, and I 
came up in a tremor. He pointed to the ground. 

" Pidc up my hockey-stick," he said, pointing towards it 
with the hand with the ring on. He had dropped the sUck. 
He was too great, wise, and good to stoop to pick it up himself. 

He got the silver medal for Latin Sapphics, in the year 
Ppgram was gdld-medallist. When he went up to Oxford, the 
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Head Maater, the Rev. J. Flibbcr, compUmented him in a vale¬ 
dictory speech, made him a present of books, and prophesied 
that he would do great things at the University. He bad got 
a scholarship, and won a prize-poem, which the Doctor read 
out to the sixth form with great emotion. It was on *'The 
Recollections of Childhood," and the last lines were— 

" Qualia prospiciens csitulus ferit cthera risu, 

Ipsoque trans lune cornua vacca aaiU.” 

I thought of these things rapidly, gazing on the individual 
before me. The brilliant young fellow of 1815 (by-the-bye, it 



was the Waterloo year, by which some people may remenAber 
it better: but at school we spoke of years as Pogram's year," 
** Tokely's year." &c.)-^theK, I say, sat before me the dstshing 
young ^ck of 1815 , a fat, muz^, red-faced old man, in a 
battered hat, absorbing whisky-and-water, and half listening 
to the singing. 

A wild, long-haired, professional gentleman, with a fluty 
^ce and with his shirt-collar turned down, began to sing as 
ToUows:— 
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WHEN THE GLOOM IS ON THE GLEN. 

When the moonlight's on the mountain 
And the gloom is on the glen. 

At the cross beside the fountain 
There is one will meet thee then. 

At the cross beside the fountain ; 

Yes, the cross beside the fountain, 

There is one will meet thee then! 
goes half of Mr. Bardolph's No, 3 l^yhlshjf during this 
ref rain.'\ 

" 1 have braved, since first wc met, love, 

Many a danger in my course ; 

But I never can forget, love. 

That dear fountain, that old cros*;. 

Where, her mantle shrouded o'er her, 

For the winds were chilly then— 

First 1 met my T.eonora, 

When the gloom was on the glen, 

Yes, I met my, &c. 

[Another gulp, and ultnosl total disappearance of Whisky Go 
No. 3 .] 

Many a clime I've ranged since then, love, 

Many a land I've wandered o’er; 

But a valley like that glen, love, 

Half so dear I never sor! 

Ne'er saw maiden fairer, coyer. 

Than wert thou, my true love, when 
In the gloaming first 1 saw yer. 

In the gloaming of the glen 1" 

l^rdolph, who had not shown the least symptom of emotion 
as the gentleman with the fluty voice performed this delectable 
composition, began to whack, whack, whack on the mahogany 
with his pewter measure at the conclusion of the song, wishing, 
perhaps,, to show that the noggin was empty; in which manner 
Jantes, the waiter, interpreted the signal, for he brought Mr. 
Bardolph another supply of liquor. 

The $ong, words and music, conijxised and dedicated to 
Charles Bivins, Esquire, by P'redcric Snape, and ornamented with 
a picture of a young lady, with large eyes and short petticoats, 
leaning at a stone cross by a fountain, was now handed about 
the room by a waiter, and any gentleman was at liberty to 
purchase it for half-a-crown. The man did not offer the song 
to Bardolph; he was too old a hand. 
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After a pause, the president of the musical gents cried out for 
fUeiioe again, and then stated to the company that Mr. Hoff 
would sing The Red Flag,'* which announcement was received 
by the Society with immense applause, and Mr. Hoff, a goitteman 
whom I remember to have seen exceedingly unwell on board a 
Gravesend steamer, began the following terrific ballad 

THE RED FLAG. 

*' Where the quivering lightning flings 
His arrows from out the clouds, 

And the howling tempest sings, 

And whistles among the shrouds, 

Tis pleasant, ‘tis pleasant to ride 
Along the foaming brine— 

Wilt be the Reiver's bride? 

Wilt follow him, lady mine ? 

Hurrah! 

For the bonny bonny brine. 

Amidst the storm and rack. 

You shall see our galley pass 
As a serpent, lithe and black. 

Glides throngh the waving grass. 

As the vulture swift and dam, 

Down on the ringdove flies. 

You shall see the Roveris bark 
Swoop down upon bis prise. 

Hurrah 1 

For the bonny bonny prise. 

Over her sides we dash. 

We ^dlop across her deck— 

Ha! there's a ghastly gash 
On the merdoant-captain's neck>- 
Well shot, w^ shot, Ned t 
Wdl struck, well struck, block James t 
Our arms are red and our foes arc dead, 

And we leave a ship in flames I 

Hurrah! * 

For the bonny bonny flames!" 

Ftentic shouts of applause and encore hailed the atiocions 
sentiments conveyed by Mr. Hoff in this ballad, from every- 
^ body exnept Bardolph, who sat muzzy and unmoved, and only 
winked to the waiter to bring him some more whisky. 
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VI. 

When the piratical ballad of Mr. Hoff was concluded, a simple 
and quiet-looking young gentleman performed a comic song, in 
a way which, I must confess, inspired me with the utmost 
melancholy. Seated at the table with the other professional 
gents, this young gentleman was in nowise to be distinguished 
from any other young man of fashion: he has a thin, handsome, 
and rather sad countenance; and appears to be a perfectly 
sober and meritorious young man. But suddenly (and 1 dare 
say every night of his life) he pulls a little flexible grey country¬ 
man's hat out of his pocket, and the moment he has put it on, 
his face assumes an expression of unutterable vacuity and folly, 
his eyes goggle round savage, and his mouth stretches almost to 
his ears, and he begins to sing a rustic song. 

The battle-song and the sentimental ballad already published 
are, I trust, sufliciently foolish, and fair specimens of the class 
of poetry to which they belong; but the folly of the comic 
country song was so great and matchless, that I am not going 
to compete for a moment with the author, or to venture to 
attempt anything like his style of composition. It was some¬ 
thing about a man going a-courting Molly, and " feayther,” and 
*'kyows,*' and peegs," and other rustic produce. The idiotic 
verse was interspersed with'spoken passages, of corresponding 
imb^ility. For the time during which Mr. Grinsby performed 
this piece, he consented to abnegate altogether his claim to be 
considered as a reasonable being ; utterly to debase himself, in 
order to make the company laugh; and to forget the rank, 
dignity, and privileges of a man. 

His sodg made me so profoundly wretched that little Grigg, 
remarking my depression, declared that 1 was as slow as a 
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parliamentary train. 1 was glad they didn't have the song over 
again. When it was done, Mr. Grinsby put bis littlp grey hat 
in his pocket, the maniacal grin subsided from his features, and 
he sat down with his naturally sad and rather handsome yoifng 
countenance. 

O Grinsby. thinks 1 . what a number of people and things in 
this world do you represent t Though wc weary listening to 
you, we may moralise over you; though you sing a foolish 
witless song, you poor young melancholy jester, there is some 
good in it that may be had for the seeking. Perhaps that lad 
has a family at home dependent on his grinning: 1 may 
entertain a reasonable hope that he has despair in his heart; 
a complete notion of the folly of the business in which he is 
engaged; a contempt for the fools laughing and guffawing 
round alx>ut at bis miserable jokes; and a perfect weariness 
of mind at their original dulncss and continued repetition. 
What a sinking of spirit must come over that young man, 
quiet in his chamber or family, orderly and sensible like other 
mortals, when the thought of tom-fool hour comes across him, 
and that at a certain time that night, whatever may be bis 
health, or distaste, or mood of mind or body, there he must be, 
at a table at the Cave of Harmony,” uttering insane ballads, 
with on idiotic grin on his. face and hat on his head. 

To suppose that Grinsby has any personal pleasure in that 
song, woidd be to have too low an opinion of human nature ; 
to innaginc that the applauses of the multitude of the frequenters 
of the Cave tickled his vanity, or are bestowed upon him 
deservedly—^would be, 1 say, to think too hardly of him. Look 
at him. He sits there quite a quiet orderly young fellow. 
Mark with what an abstracted sad air he joins in the chorus 
of Mr. Snape’s second song, " The Minaret's bells o'er the 
Bosphorus toll," and having applauded his comrade at the end 
of the song (os 1 have remark^ these poor gentlemen always 
do), moodily resumes the stump of his cigar. 

*' 1 wonder, my dear Origg, bow many men there are in the 
.city who follow a similar fnx>fession to Grinsby's? What a 
numb^ of poor rogues, wits in their circle, or bilious, or in 
debt, or hempecked, or otherwise misemble in their private 
circumstances, come grinning out to dinner of a night, and 
lough and crack, and let off their good stories like yemder 
irofessional funny fellow! Why, 1 once went into the room 
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of that famous dinnerparty conversationalist and wit, Horsely 
Collard; and whilst he was in his dressing-room arranging ^is 
wig, just looked over the books on the table before his sofa. 
There were 'Burton's Anatomy’ for the quotations, three of 
which he let off that night; ' Spence's Literary Anecdotes,' of 
which be fortuitously introduced a couple in the course of the 
evening; * Baker’s Chronicle;' the last new Novel, and a book 
of Metaphysics, every one of which I heard him quote, besides 
four stories out of his commonplace book, at which I took a 
peep under the pillow. He was like Grinsby.” Who isn’t like 
Grinsby in life? thought 1 to myself, examining that young 
fellow. 

“ "When Bawler goes down to the House of Commons from a 



meeting with his creditors, and. having been a bankrupt a 
month before, becomes a patriot all of a sudden, and pours you 
out an intensely interesting speech upon the West Indies, or 
the Window Tax, he is no better than the poor gin-and-water 
[practitioner yonder, and performs in his Cave as Grinsby in his 
under the Piazza. 

*' When Sergeant Bluebag fires into a witness, or performs a 
jocular or a pathetic speech to a jury, in what is he better limn 
Grinsby, except in so far as the amount of gain goes ?—than 
poor Grinsby rapping at the table and cutting professional jokes, 
at half-a>pint-of-whisky fee? 

When Tightrope, the celebrated literary genius, sits down 
to write and laugh—^with the children very likely ill at home-* 
with a strong personal desire to write a tragedy or a sermon. 
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wi|h bli wife scolding him, fats head racking with pain» Us 
mother-in-law making a noim at his ears, and telling him that 
he isa heartless and abandoned ruffian, his tailor in the passage, 
vowing that he will not quit that place until his little bill s 
settled—when. I say, Tightrope writes off, under the most 
miserable private circumstances, a brilliant funny article, in how 
much is he morally aiperlor to my friend Grinsby? When 
Lord Colchicum stands bowing and smiling before his sove¬ 
reign, with gout in his Coes, and grief in his heart; when parsons 
in the pulpit—^when editors at their desks—forget their natural 
griefs, pleasures, opinions, to go through the business of life, 
the masquerade of existence, in what are they better than 
Grinsby yonder, who has similarly to perform his buffooning?" 

As I was continuing in this moral and interrogatory mood— 
no doubt boring poor little Grigg, who came to the Cave for 
pleasure, and not for philosophical discourse—Mr. Bardolph 
opposite caught a sight of the present writer through the fumes 
of the cigars, and came across to our table, holding his fourth 
glass of toddy In his hand. He held out the other to roe: it 
was hot, and gouty, and not particularly clean. 

** Deuced queer place this, hey?” said he, pretending to sur¬ 
vey it with the air of a stranger. '' I come here every now and 
then, on my way home to Lincoln's Inn—from—from parties at 
the other end of the town. It is frequented by a parcel of queer 
people—low shopboys and attorneys' clerks; but hang it, sir, 
they know a gentleman when they see one, and not one of those 
fellows would dare to speak to me—no, not one of 'em, by Jove 
—if I didn't address him first, by Jove 1 1 don't suppose there’s 
a man in this room could construe a page in the commonest 
Greek book. You heard that donkey singing about ' I^eonorar* 
arid * before her * ? How Flibbcr would have given it to us for 
such rhymes, hey? A parcel of ignoramuses! but hang it, sir, 
they da know a gentleman I" And here he winked at me with 
a rinous bloodshot eye, as much as to intimate that he was 
infinitely superior to every person in the room. 

Now this Bardolph, having had the ill luck to get a fellow¬ 
ship, and subsequently a small private fortune, has done nothing 
since the year xfiao but get drunk and read Greek. He despises 
every man that does not know that language (so that you and I, 
H^y dear sir, come in for a fair share of his contempt). He can still 
put a slang song into Greek lambics, or turn a police report into 
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the language of Tadtos or Herodotus; but it is difficult to see 
what accomplishment beyond this the boosy old mortal possesses. 
He spends nearly a third part of his life and income at his 
dinneri or on his whisky at a tavern; more than another third 
portion is spent in bed. It is past noon before he gets up to 
breakfast, and to spell over the 7*mrx, which business of the 
day being completed, it is time for him to dress and take his 
walk to the Club to dinner. He scorns a man who puts bis ^'s 
in the wrong place, and spits at a human being who has not had 
a University education. And yet 1 am sure that bustling waiter 
pushing abwt with a bumper of cigars; that tallow-faced young 
comic singer; yonder harmless and h.'ippy Snobs, enjoying tlie 
conviviality of the evening (and all the songs are quite modest 
now, not like the ribald old ditties which they used to sing in 
former days), arc more useful, more honourable, and more 
worthy men than that whiskyfied old scholar who looks down 
upon them and their like. 

He said he would have a sixth glass if wc would stop: but we 
didn't; and be took his sixth glass without us. My melancholy 
young friend had l)egun another comic song, and 1 could bear 
it no more. I'he market carts were rattling into Covent Garden : 
and the illuminated clock marked all sorts of small hours as we 
concluded this night's pleasure. 
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The appearance of a I^ndon Club at a time of great excitement 
is well worthy the remark of a traveller in this city. The 
Megatherium has been in a monstrous state of frenzy during the 
past days. What a queer book it would be which should 
chronicle all the stories which liave been told, or all the opinions 
which have been uttered there. 

As a Revolution brings out into light of day, and into the 
streets of the convulsed capital, swarms of people who are 
invisible but in such times of agitation, and retreat into their 
obscurity as soon as the earthquake is over, so you may remark 
in Clubs, that the stirring of any great news brings forth the 
most wonderful and hitherto unheard-of members, of whose 
faces not the habiiuis, not even the haU*porters, have any know¬ 
ledge. The excitement over, they vanish, and are seen no 
more until the next turmoil calls them forth. 

During the post week, our beloved Megatherium has been as 
crowded as they say Her Majesty's Palace of Pimlico at present 
is, where distressed foreigners, fugitives, and other Coburgs are 
crowded two or three in a room ; and where it has been reported 
daring the whole of the past week that L^onis Philippe bims^f, 
in disguise, was quartered in the £unous garden pavilion, and 
plates of dinner sent out to him from Her Majesty’s table. I 
had the story from Bowyer of the Megatherium, who had seen 
and recognised the ex-King as be was looking into the palace 
garden from a bouse in Grosvenor Place opposite. We have 
had other wonderful stories too, whereof it is our present purpose 
to say a word or two. 

The Club, in fact, has been in a state of perfect uproar, to the 
disgust of the codfee-room Mabituis, of the quiet Ubrary arm- 
ehaiabecupiers, and of the newspaper-room studetUks, who cotild 
not get their accustomed bro^-shects. Old Doctor Pokey 
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(who is in the habit of secreting newspapers about his person, 
and going off to peruse them in recondite corners of the building) 
has been wandering about, in vain endeavouring to seise hold 
at a few. They say that a Morning Chronicle was actually 
pulled from under his arm during the last week's excitement. 
The rush for second editions and evening papers is terrific. 




Members pounce on he newsboys and rob them. Decorum is 
overcome. 

All the decencies of society are forgotten during this excite¬ 
ment Men speak to each other without being introduced. I 
saw a man in ill-made trousers and with strong/cd w hiskeftwnd 
a strong northern accent, go up to Colonel the Honourable 
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Otto DiUwater of the Guards, and make some dreadful remark 
about Louis Feelip, Urbicb caused the Colonel to turn pale with, 
anger. 1 saw a Bishop, an Under-Secretary of Stote. and 
General de Boots listening with the utmost gravity and eagerness 
to little Bob Noddy, who pretended to have brought some news' 
from the City, where they say he is a clerk in a Fire Office. 

1 saw all sorts of p^ents and wonders. On the great 
Saturday night (the a6th ult.), when the news was rifest. and 
messenger t^er messenger came rushing in with wild rumours, 
men were seen up at midnight who were always known to go to 
bed at ten. A man dined in the Club who is married, and who 
has never been allowed to eat there for eighteen years. On 
Sunday, old Mr. Pugh himself, who nmved Uiat the house 
dhould be shut, no papers taken in, and the waiters marched to 
under the inspection of the steward, actually came down 
sAd was seen reading the Observer, so eager was the cariosity 
which the great events excited. 

In the smoking-room of the establishment, where you ordinarily 
meet a very small and silent party, there was hardly any seeing 
for the smoke, any sitting for the crowd, or any hearing in con¬ 
sequence of the prodigious bawling and disputing. Ibe men 
ottered the most furious contradictory statements there. Young 
Biffin was praying that the rascally mob might be cut down to 
a man; while Gullet was bellowing out that the safety of France 
required the re-establishment of the guillotine, and that four 
heads roust be had, or that the Revolution was not complete. 

In the card-room, on the great night in question, there was 
only one whist-table, and at that even they were obliged to 
have a dummy. Captain Trumpington could not be brought 
to play that night; and Pamm bimsdf tramped his partner's 
lead, and the best heart; such was the agitation which the great 
£ttroi>ean events exdted. When Dicky Cuff came in, from His 
Excellency Lord Pilgrimstone’s evening party, a rush was made 
upon him for news, as if he had come from battle. Even the 
waiters appeared to be interested, and seemed to tiy to overhear 
the conversation. 

Every had his story, and bis private infonnation; and 
several of these tales 1 took down. 

'*5«rftinAry, Jive aVAkcA—Jawkins has just come from the 
City; The FVqpch Rothschild has arrived. Ha escaped in a 
water-butt as far as Audens, whence he went on in a coffin. 
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A fourgon containing two hundred and twenty^two thousand 
two hundred sovereigns, and nine-and>fourpence in silver, was 
upset in the Rue Saint-Denis. The coin was picked up, and 
the whole sum. with the exception of the fourpenny piece, was 
paid over to the Commissioners at the H6tel de VilU^ 

**Some say it was a quarter-franc. It was found sticking, 
afterwards, to the sabot of an Auvergnat, and brought in safety 
to the Provisional Govomment 

Blanklcy comes in. He made his fortune last year by tlie 
railroads, has realised, and is in a frantic state of terror. * The 
miscreants!* he says. 'The w'hole population is in arms. 
They are pouring down to the English coast; the Sans-culoties 
will be upon us to-morrow, and we siiall have them uponr- 
upon my estate in Sussex, by Jove! Cobden was in a 
yrith the Revolutionary Government when he said there WQ^ 
be no war—^laying a trap to lull us into security, and so 
free ingress to the infernal revolutionary villains. There are 
not a thousand men in the country to resist them, and we 
shall all be butchered before a week is out—butchered, and 
our property confiscated. Cobden ought to be impeached and 
hanged. Lord John Russell ought to be impeached and hanged. 
Hope Guizot will be guillodned for not having used cannon, 
and slaughtered the rufllians before the Revolution came to a 
head.*— N.B, Blankley was a Liberal before he made his money, 
and had a picture of Tom Paine in his study. 

" Towzer arrives. A messenger has just come to the Foreign 
OQice wounded in three places, and in the disguise of a fish- 
woman. Paris is in flames in twenty-four quarters—the mob 
and pikemcn raging through it. Lamartine has been beheaded. 
The forts have declared for the King and are bombarding the 
town. All the English have been massacred. 

" Captain Shindy says, ' Nonsense I no such thing.* A 
messenger has come to the French Embassy. The King and 
Family are at Versailles. The two chamt^s have followed 
them thither, and Marshal Bugeaud has rallied a hundred 
and twenty thousand men. The Parisians have three days* 
warning: and if at the end of that time they do not yield, 
seven hundred guns will open on the dogs, and the whote 
canaiUe will be hurled to perdition. 

"Pipkinson arrives. The English in Paris are congregated 
in the Protestant churches; a guard b placed over them. It 
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is with the diiiiculty that the rabble {U'e prevented 

from massacring them. Lady Lunchington only escaped by 
writing * Veuve d'O'Conndl' on her door. It is perfectly certain 
that Guusot is killed. Lamartine and the rest of the Provisional 
Government have but a few days to live; the Communists will 
destroy them infallibly ; and universal bl(K>d, terror, and anarchy 
will prevail over France, over I'^urope, over the world 
** Bouncer—on the best authority. Thirty thousand French 
entered Brussels under Laniorici^rc. No harm has been done 
to Leopold. The united French and Belgian army march on 
the Rhine on Monday. Rhenish Prussia is declared to form a 
part of the Republic. A division under General Bedeau will 


et^tar Savoy, and penetrate into Lombardy. The Pope abdicates 

» ponU authority. The Russians will cross the Prussian 
with four hundred thousand men. 


inv 


^^owyer has just come from Mivart's, and says that rooms 
taken thert! for the Pope, who hliA fled from his dominions, 


for the Countess of Landsfetd, for the King of Bavaria, who 


is sure to follow immediately, and for all the French Princes, 


and their suite and families.’* 


It was in this w’ay that Rumour w.*is chattering last week, 
while the great events were pending. But oh, my friends! 
wild and strange as these stories were, were they so w'onderful 
as the truth as an army of a hundred thousand men subdued 
by a rising of bare-handed mechanics: as a great monarch, 
a Minister notorious for wisdom, and a great monarchy blown 
into annihilation by a blast of national breath ; as a magniiicent 
dynasty slinking out of existence in a cab; as a gallant prince, 
with an army at his back, never so much as drawing a sword, 
but at a summons from a citixen of the National Gucord turning 
tail and sneaking away; as a poet braving the pikes which had 
scared aw'ay a family of kings and princes, and standing 
forward, wise, brave, sensible, and merciful, undismayed on 
the tottering pinnacle of popular power? Was there ever a 
day since the beginning of history, where small men were so 
great, and great ones so little? What satirist could ever have 
dared to invent such a story as that of the bm\'e and famous 
race of Orieans flying, with nobody at their backs; of wives 
and husbands separating, and the deuce take the hindmost: 

Ulysses shaving his whiskers off, and flinging away even bis 
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wig? It is the sbainefuUest chapter in history—a consummation 
too base for ridicule. 

One enn't laugh at anything so miserably mean. All the 
Courts in Europe ought to go into mourning, or wear sack¬ 
cloth. I'he catastrophe is too degrading. It sullies the cause 
of all king’^, as the misconduct of a regiment docs an army. It 
tarnishes all crowns. .And if it {>oints no other moral, and 
indicates no future consequences, why. I’rogress is a mere 
Immbug: Railroads lead to nothing, and Signs point nowdierc : 
and there is no To-morrow for the world. 

Spec. 




A ROUNDABOUT RIDE. 


Young Hengist having kindly offered to lend me a pony, I 
went out for a ride with him this morning; and being now 
n^ifuity restored to my arm-chair at home. I write down, 
^JlfEh a rapid and faithful pen, the events of the day. 

' Hengist lives in the Tyburn district, that great rival, and 
'ifSmctlme, as 'twas thought, conqueror of Belgravia, where 
squares, cathedrals, terraces spring up in a night, as it were: 
where, as you wandered yesterday, you saw a green strip of 
meadow, with a washerwoman’s cottage and a tea-garden; and 
to-day you look up, and lo t you see a portly row of wMty- 
brown bow-windowed houses, with plate-glass windows, through 
the clear panes of which you may see bald-headed comfortable 
old fogies reading the Morning Herald, Butlers loll at the 
doors—(by the way, the Tyburnian footmen are by no means 
so large or so powdery as the Mayfair and Belgravian gentry)— 
the road is always freshly laid down with sharp large flint&tones. 
Missis's neat little brougham with two bay horses, and the 


page by the coachman’s side, is creaking over the flints. The 
apothecary is driving here and there in a gig; the broad flag¬ 
stones are dotted about with a good number of tartan jackets 


and hats, enclosing wholesome-looking little children. A brand- 
new fishmonger's shop is just open, with great large white- 
bellied turbots, looking very cool and helpless on the marble 
slabs. A genteel stucco-faced public-house is run up for the 
accommodation of the grooms, and the domestics, and the hod¬ 
men of the neighbourhood; and a great bar is placed at the 
end of the street, beyond which is a chaos of bricks, udieel- 
barrows, mounds of chalk, udth millqr-lookuig pools beside 
them, scaffoldings and brown ^eletonsc^ bouses, through which 
*tlis ^ylight shines, and you can see patches of green land 
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beyond* which are to be swallowed up presently by the great 
devouring City. 

This quarter, my dear friends, is what Baker Street was 
in the days of our youdi. I make no doubt that some of the 
best and stupidest dinners in London are given hereabouts; 
dinners where you meet a Baronet, a Knight, and a snufry 
little old General; and where the master of the house, the big 
bald man, leads Lady Barbara Macraw downstairs, the Earl 
of Strathbungo's daughter, and godmother to his seventh 
child. A little more furniture would make the rooms look 
more comfortable; but they are very handsome as it Is. The 
silver dish-covers are splcndaceous. I wish the butler would 
put a little more wine into the glasses, and come round rather 
oftener. You arc the only poor man in the room. Those 
awful grave fellows give each other dinners round. Thebr 
daughters come solemnly in the evening. The young fellOw 
of the house has been at Oxford, and smokes cigars, but not 
in the house, and dines a good deal out at his Club. 

I don't wonder: 1 once dined with young Hrngist. at his 
father's, Major-General Sir Hercules Hengist, K.CM)., and of 
all th e — But hospitality forbids me to reveal the secrets of 
the mahogany. 

Having partaken there of a slight refreshment of a sponge¬ 
cake from a former dessert (and a more pretentious, stuck-up. 
tasteless, seedy cake than a sponge-cake I don't know), and a 
glass of wine, we mounted our horses and rode out on a great 
exploring Journey. Wc had heard of Bethnal Green and 
Spitalhcids; we wished to see those regions; and we ro<le 
forth then like two cavaliers out of Mr. James's novels—the 
one was young, with curly chestnut ringlets, and a blonde | 
moustache just shading his upper lip, &c.—We rode forth out 
of Tybumia and down the long row of terraces to which two 
Universities have given their names. 

At the end of Oxford Terrace, the Edgware Road cuts 
rapidly In, and the genteel district is over. It expires at that 
barrier of twopenny omnibuses *. we are nearly cut in two by 
one of those disgust! g vehicles, as we pass rapidly through 
the odious cordon. 

We now behold a dreary district of mud, and houses on 
dther side, that have a decayed and slatternly look, as if thqr 
had become insedvent, and subsequently taken to drinking and 
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evil courses tn thdr old age. There is a comer bouse not 
very far from the commencement of the New Road, which is 
such a picture of broken-windowed bankraptcy as Is only to 
be seen when a house ia in Chancery or in Ireland. 1 think 
the very ghosts must be mildewed that haunt that most 
desolate spot. 

As they rode on. the two cavaliers peeped over the board 
of the tea-garden at the Yorkshire Stingo. The pillars of the 



damp arbours and the legs of the tables were reflected in the 
mud. 

In sooth 'tis n dismal quarter. What are those whity-brown 
.small houses with black gardens fronting, and cards of lodgings 
wtifered into the rickety bow-windows? Would not the very 
idea that you have to pass over that damp and reeking strip 
ground prevent any man from taking those hopeless apart¬ 
ments? Look at the shabby children paddling through the 
slush: and lo! the red-haired mnid-of-all-work, coming out 
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with jresterday's paper and her mistress's betf-jog in her hand, 
through the creaking little garden door, on which the name of 
** Sulsh " is written on a dirty brass plate. 

Who is Sulsh? Why do I want to know that he lives there ? 
Ha! there is the Lying-in Hospital, which always looks so 
comfortable that we feel as if we should like to be in an inte¬ 
resting-fiddlestick ! Here is Milksop Terrace. It looks like 
a dowager. It has seen better days, but it holds its head 
up still, and has nothing to do with Marylebone Workhouse, 
opposite, that looks as cheerful as n cheese-paring. 

We rise in respectability: we come upon tall brown houses, 
and can look up long vistas of brick. Off with your hat. That 
is Baker Street; jolly little Upper Baker Street stretches away 
Regent’s Park-ward; we pass by Glum Street, Great Gaunt 
Street. Upper Hatchment Street; Tressel Place, and Pall 
Street—dark, tragic, and respectable abodes of worthy people. 
Their names should be printed in a black book, instead of a 
red book, however. I think they must have been built by an 
.architect and undertaker. 

How the omnibuses cut through the mud City-wards, and 
the rapid cabs with canvas-backed trunks on the Cop, rush 
towards the Great Western Railway. Yonder it lies, beyond 
the odious line of twopenny ’buses. 

See, we are at Park Crescent. Portland Place is like a 
Pyramid, and has resisted time. It still looks as if Aldermen 
lived there, and very beneficed dergymen came to them to 
dine. 'The footmen are generally fat in Portland Place, I have 
remarked; fat and in red plush breeches—different from the 
Belgravian gents: from the Tybumian. Every quarter has 
its own expression of plush, as flowers bloom differently in 
different dimates. 

Chariots with lozenges on the panels, and dderly ladies 
inside, are driving through the iron gates to take the cheerful 
round of Regent’s Park. When all Nature smiles and the 
skies are intolerably bright and blue, the Regency Park seems 
to me to have this advantage, that a cooling and agreeable 
mist alwajrs lies over it, and keeps off the glare. 

Do people sttU continue to go to the Diorama? It is an 
entertainment congenial to the respectability of the neighbour¬ 
hood. 1 know nothing more charming than to sit in a black 
room there, silent and firightened, and with a dim sense that 

H 
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you ve mining round; and then to see the vfew oi the Chwch 
oi Saint Kawbead bj moonlight^ while a distant banel-<»gaii 
plays the Dead March in **Saul" almost inaudibly. 

Yoicks I we have passed the long defile of Albany Street; 
we cross the road of Tottenham<—on either side of us the 
cheerful factories with ready-made tombstones and fimeiual 
urns ; or great zinc slipper-baths and diimney-pots that look 
like the helmets of the Castle of Otranta Extremely small 
cigar-shops, and dentists; one or two bug-destroyers, and 
coffee-shops that look by no means inviting, are remarked by 
self and Hengist as our rapid steeds gallop swiftly onwards— 
onwards through the .Square of Euston—onwards where the 
towers of Pancridge rise l^fore us—^rapidly, rapidly. 

Ha! he is down—is he hurt?—He is up again—^it is a 
cab-horse on ahead, not one of ours. It is the wood-pavement. 
Let us turn aside and avoid the dangerous path. 

SPEC. 




GOING TO SEE A MAN HANGED* 

July 184a 

X——» who had voted with Mr. Ewart for the abolition of the 
punishment of death, was anxious to see the effect on the public 
mind of an execution, and asked me to accompany him to see 
Courvoisier killed. We had not the advantage of a sheriffs 
order, like the **six hundred noblemen'and gentlemen " who 
were admitted within the walls of the prison; but determined to 
mingle with the crowd at the foot of the scaffold, and take up 
our positions at a very early hour. 

As I was to rise at three in the morning, I went to bed at ten, 
thinking that five hours' deep would be amply sufficient to brace 
me against the fatigues of the coming day. But, as might have 
been expected, the event of the morrow was perpetually before 
my eyes through the night, and kept them nride open. 1 beard 
all the clocks in the neighbourhood chime the hours in succession ; 
a dog from some court hard by kept up a pitiful howling; at one 
o’clock, a cock set up a feeble melanctely crowing; shortly after 
two the daylight came peeping grey through the window- 
shutters ; and by the time that arrived, in fulfilment of 

his promise, I had been asleep about half-an-hour. He, more 
wise, had not gone to rest at all, but had remained up all night 
at the Club along with Dash and two or three more. Dash is 
one of the most eminent wits in London, and had kept the com¬ 
pany merry all night with appropriate jokes about the coming 
event. It is curious that a murto is a great Inspirer of jokes. 
We all like to laugh and have our fling about it; there is a 
certain grim pleasure' iu the circumstance—a perpetual jingling 
antithesis between life and death, that is sure of its effect. 

In maxisioti or garret, on down or straw, surrounded by 
weepit^ iiiends and solmn ofly doctors, or tossing unheeded 
upon scanty hospUal beds, there were many people in this gnat 

• Orismafiy published in 
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city to vtiom that Sunday was to be the last of any that 
ahoidd pass on earth here. In the course of half'a^doseii 
dark wakeful hours« one bad leisure to think of these (and a 
little, too, of that certain supreme night, that shall come at one 
time or other, when be who writes sindl be stretched npoa the 
last bed, prostrate in the test struggle, taking the last look of 
dear facts that have cheered us here, and Ungering--one 
moment more~-ere we part for the tremendous jonzney); but, 
chiefly, 1 could not help thinking, as each clock sounded, what 
is Ae doing nenir? has Ae heard it in his little room in Newgate 
yonder? Eleven o'clock. He has been writing until now. 
The gaoler says he is a pleasant man enough to be with; but be 



can hcdd out no longer, and is very weary. "Woke me at 
four," says be, *'for 1 have still much to put down.” From 
eleven to twelve the gaoler hears how he is grinding his teeth in 
his sleep. At twelve he is up in his bed and asks, ** Is it the 
time?" He has plenty more lime yet for sleep; and he sleeps, 
and the bell goes on tolling. Seven hours more-five hours more. 
Many a carriage is clattering through the streets, bringing 
ladies away from evening parties; many bachelors are reeling 
home after a jolly night *, Covent G.arden is alive; and the 
light coming through the ctdl-wiodow turns the gaoieFs candle 
pale. Four hours morel *'Courvoisier/* says the gaoler, 
lhaldng him. ** it's four o'ffodc now. and Tve woke you as you 
told me; but there's no can for you to get mp ysA" The poor 
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wsietch leaves his bed. however, and makes his last toilet; and 
then £Uls to writing, to tell the world how he did the crime for 
which he has suiCsred. This time he will tell the truth and the 
whole truth. They bring him his breakfast "from the coAm* 
shopopposite^iea, coffee, and thin bread and butter.” He will 
take nothing, however, but goes on writing. He has to write 
to his mother—the pious mother far away in his own country— 
who reared him and loved him; and even now has sent him her 
forgiveness and her blessing. He finishes his memorials and 
letters, and makes his will, disposing of bis little miserable 
property of books and tracts that pious people have furnished 
him with. " Ce ’6 Juillet. i&fo. Fran9ois Benjamin Courvoisier 
vous doniw ccci, mon ami, pour souvenir." He has a token for 
his dear friend the gaoler; another for his dear friend the under- 
sherUE As the day of the convict's death draws nigh, it is 
painful to see how he fastens upon everybody who approaches 
him, how pitifully he clings to them and loves them. 

While these things ore going on within the prison (with which 
we are made accurately acquainted by the copious chronicles of 
such events which are published subsequently), X—->’5 carriage 
has driven up to the door of my lodgings, and we have partaken 
of an elegant dijeuner that has been (wepared for the occasion. 
A cup of coffee at half-past three in the morning is uncommonly 

pleasant; and X-enlivens us with the repetition of the jokes 

that Dash has Just been making. Admirable, certainly—they 
must have had a mer^y night of it, that's clear: and we stoutly 
debate whether, when one has to get up so early in the morning, 
it is best to have an hour or two of sleep, or widt and go to bed 
afterwards at the end of the day's work. That fowl is extra- 
CH’dinorily tough—the wing, even, is as hard as a board: a slight 
disappointment, for there is nothing else for brealdast. " Will 
any gentleman have some sherry and soda-water before he sets 
out? It clears the brains famously.” 'Thus primed, the party 
sets out The coachman has dropped asleep on the box. and 
wakes up wildly as the hall-door opens. It is just four o'clock. 

About ffiis very dme they are waking up poor—-pshaw! who 
is for a cigar? X—does not srodee himself; but vows and 
protests, in the kindest way in the world, that ^ does not cars 

in the least for the new drab-silk linings in his carriage. Z-, 

who smokes, mounts, however, the box. ".Drive to Snow 
HiU,” says the owner ^ the diariou The poUcenieni who are 
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poos^ in the strectr And ak standiDg hf, look kncwkig 
kiow what it ineaorweil enough. 

How oocd and clean the otieeU lo&, os the carriage staxte 
echoes that have been asleep in the comers ail night. 
Somebody bos been sweepbig the pavements dean in the Jli|^^ 
ttme surely; they wCadd not soil a lady's white satin shoeSk ^ 
they are so dty and neat. There is not a doud or a faceath 
in the air, except Z—*a dgar, which whi& off, and soais 
straight upwards in volumes of white pure smoke. The trees 
in the squares look bright and green—as bright as leaves in the 
country in June. We who keep late hours donl know the 
beauty of London air and verdure; in the early morning th^ 
ore ddightful-~the most fresh and lively companions possible. 
But they cannot bear the crowd and the bustle of mid-d^. 
You don’t know than then—they are no longer the same things. 
We have come to Gray’s Inn; there is actually dew upon the 
grass in the gardens; and the windows of the stout old red 
bouses are all in a flames 

As we enter Hdlbom the town grows more animated; and 
there ore already twice as many people in the streets as you see 
at mid-day in aGerman Ruidinn or an Enf^ish provincial town. 
The gittshop keepen have many of them taken their shutters 
down, and many persons are issuing from them pipe in hand. 
Down thqr go iJong the broad bright street, their blue shadows 
inarching afUr them ; tar they are all bound the same way, and 
are bent like us upon seeing tlie hanging.» 

It is twenty minutes post four as we pass Sl Sepulchre’s: by 
tbia time many bnndted people are in the street, and many 
more are coming up Snow Hilb Before ns lies Newgate 
Prison; bm something A great deal more awid to look lA, wbicb 
leiies tbeeye at once, and makes the heailjt»at, is 
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lEtm it stands black and iead]r» hitting oat ftom a little door 
in the pHson. As you see it, yoa fed a kind of dumb electric 
abode, whicb caoses one to start a little, and give a sort of gasp 
fur toeath. The diock is over in d second; and presently you 
examine the object befote you with a certain feding of com¬ 
placent oniosity. At least, such was the dfcct that the gallows 
produced upon the writer, who is trying to set down all his 
ieelings as they occurred, and not to exaggerate them at oil. 

After the gallows-shock had subsided, we went down into 
the crowd, which was very numerous, but not dense as yet. It 
was evident that the day's htsinesx had not begun. People 
sauntered up, and formed groups, and talked ; the new-comers 
asking those who seemed kabUuis of the place about former 
executions; and did the victim hang with his fiue towards the 
clodc or towards Ludgatc Hill ? and had he the rope round bis 
neck when he came on the scaffold, or was it put on by Jack 

Ketch afterwards ? and had Lord W-taken a window, and 

which was he? I may mention the noble Marquis's name, as 
be was not at the exhibition. A pseudo was pointed out 
in an opposite window, towards whom all the people in our 
nrighbonrhood looked eageriy, and with great respect too. 
The mob seemed to have no sort of ill-will against bim, but 
sympathy and admimtion. This noble lord’s personal courage 
and strength have won the plebs over to him. Perhaps bis 
exploits against policemen have occasioned some of this popu¬ 
larity : for the mob hate them, as children the schoolmaster. 

Throughout the whole four hours, however, the mob was 
extraordinarily gentle and good-humoured. At first we had 

leisare to mlk to the people about us; and 1 recommend X-'s 

brother senators of both sides of the House to see more of this 
saase people and lo appreciate them better. Hooouratde 
Members are baUliiig and struggling in the House; shouting, 
ydSng, crowing, hear-hearing, pooh-poohing, making speeches 
of tlmee oolmnns, and gaining great Conservative triumphs," 
or **s%nBl snocesiiesof the Reform cause," as the case may be. 
Tfaree bnndrad afid fen gentiemen of good fortune, and able 
ibr the most part to quote Horace, declare solemnly that unteas 
Sir Seibert cotaes in, Ibe natloais mined. Three hundred and 
fifteeaontbeotlierridesiwearbytfaeir great gods that the safety 
of the emifire depends a|Km Lord John ; and to this end th^ 
qomte Horace too. I declaie that I have never been in a great 
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Lofi^btt crowd withooc thinking of wbnt they call the two 
** giCit '* particB in England with wonder. For which of the two 
gnat leaders do these pee|de care, 1 pray you? 'When Lord 
Stanley withdrew his Irish *Bflt the other night, were thqr in 
transports of Joy, like worthy persons who read the GMe and 
the ChrmicUf or when he beat the Ministers, were they wild 
with delight, like honest gentlemen who read the /W ai^ the 
Timesf Ask yonder tagged fellow, tdio has evidently fiwquented 
debating-dabs, and speidcs with good sense and shrewd good¬ 
nature. He cares no more for L^d John than he does for Sir 
Robert; and, with due respect be it said, would mind very little, 
if both of them were ushered out by Mr. Ketch, and took their 
places under yonder black beam. What are the two great 
parties to him, and those like him ? Sheer wind, hollow humbug, 
absurd clap-traps; a silly mummery of dividing and debating, 
which does not In the least, however it may turn, affect his 
condition. It has been so ever since the happy days when 
Whigs and Tories began; and a pretty pastime no doubt it is 
for both. August parties, great balances of British freedom: 
ait not the two sides quite as active, and eager, and loud, as at 
thdr very birth, and ready to fight for place as stoutly as ever 
they fought before ? But lo I in the meantime, whilst you are 
Jan^ng and brawling over the accounts, Populus, whose estate 
you have administered while he was an infent, and could not 
take care of himsdf—Populus has been growing and growing, 
till he is every bit as vdse as his guardians. Talk to our ragged 
friend. He is not so polished, perhaps, as a member of the 
*' Oxford and Cambrid^ Club:" he hia not been to Eton; and 
never read Horace in his life; but he can think just as soundly 
as the best of you; be can speak quite as strongly In his own 
tough way; he has been reading aU sorts of books ei late yean, 
and galboed together no little Hiformation. He is as good a 
, man ns the common run of us ; and there are ten millkm more 
men fai the country, as good as be—fen million, for whom we, in 
our infinite superiority, are acting as guardians, and to whom, 
fin our bounty, we give~^xacdy nothing. Put younelf in their 
posHion, worthy sir. Ybu and a hnndred others find youndhws 
in some kme place, whem you set up a government You take 
a chief, as is natural; Be fe tiie cheapest order-keeper in the 
esvorid. You estabifeb halfi>a*dMen worthies, whom femilles you 
say shall have thqprivfl^ lo'legislate for you for ever; half-a> 
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doaen more, who shall be appointed by a choice of thirty of the 
mt: and the other sixty, who shall have no chc^ce, vote, place, 
or privilege at alL Honourable sir, suppose that you ore one of 
the last sixty: how will you feel, you who have intelligence, 
passi<His, honest pride, as weU as your neighbour; bow will you 
fed towards your equals, in whose hands lie all the power and 
alt the property of the community ? Would you love and honour 
them, tamely acquiesce in their superiority, see their privileges, 
and go yourself disregarded without a pang? you ore not a man 
if you would. 1 am not talking of right or wrong, or debating 
questions of government. But ask my friend there, with the 
ragged elbows and no shirt, what he thinks ? You have your 
party. Conservative or Whig, as it may be. You believe that an 
aristocracy is an institution necessary, lieautiful, and virtuous. 
You are a gentleman, in other words, and stick by your party. 

And our friend with the elbows (the crowd is thickening hugely 
all this time) sticks by hh. Talk to him of Whig or I'ory, lie 
grins at them: of virtual representation, pish I He is a democrat, 
and will stand by his friends, as you by yours; and they are 
twenty millions, his friends, of whom a vast minority now, a 
majority a few years hence, will be as good as you. In the 
meantime we shfUl continue electing, and debating, and dividing, 
and having every day new triumphs for the glorious cause of 

Conscriatisin, or the glorious cause of Reform, until- 

«• •••••• 

Wliat is the meaning of this unconscionable republican timde— 
i ffropos of a hanging ? Such feelings, 1 think, must come across 
any man in a vast multitude like this. What good sense and 
intelligence have most of the people by whom you are sur¬ 
rounded ; bow much sound humour does one bear bandied 
about from one to anptber I A great number of coarse phrases 
arc used, that would make ladies in drawing-rooms blu^; but 
the morals of the men are good and hearty. A ragamuflin in 
the crowd (a powdery baker in a white sheep's-wool cap) uses 
some indecent expression to a woman near: there is an instant 
cry of shame, whidfi ^lenoes the man, and a dozen people are 
re^y to give the woman protection. The crowd has grown 
very dense by this time, it is about six o'clock, and there is great 
heaving, and pushing, and swaying to and fro; but round the 
women the men have formed a circle, and keep them as much 
as possible out of the rush and trample. In one of the houses, 

Ha 
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nw ttSi a gsUeiy has been formed Oil the roof* Seats wore here 
kt, and a number of persons of various degrees were ooenpying 
dim Several tipsy dissolate-looking young men, of the Dick 
Swivetler cast, were in this galleiy. One was lolling over the 
sunshiny tiles, with a fierce sodden face, out of which came a 
pipe, and which was shaded fay long matted hair, and a hat 
cocked vety much on one side, This gentleman was one of a 
party which had evidently not been to bed on Sunday night, but 
had passed It in some of those delectable night-houses in the 
nmghbourhood of Covent Garden. The debauch was not over 
yet, and the women of the party were giggling, drinking, and 
romping, as is the wont of these delicate creatures; sprawhng 
here and there, and falling upon the knees of one or other of the 
males. Their scarves were off their shoulders, and yon saw the 
sun shining down upon the bare white flesh, and the shoulder- 
points glittering like burning-glasses. The people about us were 
very indignant at some of the proceedings of this debauched 
crew, and at last raised ly) such a yell as frightened them into 
shame, and they were more orderly for the remainder of the 
day. The windows of the shops opposite began to fill apace, 
and our before-mentioned friend with ragged dbows point^ out 
a celebrated fashionable character who occupied one of them; 
and. to our surprise, knew as much about him as the Cntrf 
Jcumal or the Morning Pati. Presently he entertained us with 
a long and pretty accurate account of history of Lady —— 

and indulged in a judicious criticism upon her last w'ork. 1 have 
met with many a country gentleman who had not read half as 
many books as this honest fellow, this shrewd prt^Hairr in a 
black shirt The people about him toede up and carried on the 
conversation very knowingly, and were very little behind him 
in point of information. It was just as good a company as one 
meets on common occasians. 1 was in a genteel crowd in one 
of the galleries at the Qdeen's coronation; indeed, in point of 
inidllgeiice, the democrats were quite equal to the ari^ocrats. 
How many more such groups were there in this immeiise medti- 
tiMk of nearly forty thoosqnd, as some say? How many more 
•aoh throughout the oonntry? X never yet, as Ikaid before, bave 
been in on English mob wifoont foe same feeling for the petsems 
who composed it, and without wonder at foe v^orous orderly 
‘ good sense and inteUigenoe of foe people. 

The c ha ra ct er of the crowd was as 3^, however, quite festive. 
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JfdDBslia&dyiiig about here and there, and JoUy laughs breaking 
oat. Some men were endeavouring to cHmb up a leaden pipe 
OB one c£ the houses. The landlord came out, and endeavour^ 
with might and main to pull them down. Many thousand eyes 
turned upon, this contest immediately. All sorts of voices issued 
firom the crowd, and uttered choice expressions of slang. When 
one of the men was pulled down by the leg, the waves of this 
black mob^xean laughed innumerably; when one fellow slipped 
away, scrambled up the pipe, and made good his lodgment on 
the shelf, we were all made happy, and encouraged him by loud 
shouts of admiration. What is there so particularly clc'lightful 
in the Spectacle of a man clambering up a gas-pipe? Why were 
we kept for a quarter of an hour in deep interei*t garing upon 
this remarkable scene? Indeed it is hard to say; a man docs 
not know what a fool be is until he tries; or. at least, what 
mean follies will amuse him. The other day I went to Astlcy’s 
and saw clown come in with a fool’s-cap and pinafore, and six 
small boys who represented his schoolfellows. To them enters 
schoolmaster ; horses clown, and flogs him hugely on the back 
part of his pinafore. 1 never read anything in Swift, Bos, 
Rabelais, Fielding, Paul de Kock, which delighted me so much 
as thi^sight, and caused me to laugh so profoundly. And why? 
What is there so ridiculous in the sight of one miserably rouged 
man beating another on the breech? Tell us where the fun 
lies in this and the before-mentioned episode of the gas-pipe? 
Vast, indeed, are the capacities and ingenuities of the human 
soul that can End, in incidents so wonderfully small, means of 
contemplation and amusement. 

Really the time passed away witli extraordinary quickness, 
A thousand things of the sort related here came to amuse us. 
First the workmen knocking and hammering at the scaffold, 
mysterious datUaring of blows was heard within it, and a ladder 
pamred black was carried round, and into the interior of the 
edifice by a small side door. We all looked at this little ladder^ 
and at each other—things began to be very interesting. Soon' 
came a squad of poU<xmen; stalwart rosy-looking men. saying 
nuudajor City feeding; well-dressed, well-limbed, and of admir- 
aUe good-humour. They paced about the open space betweea 
the fwison and the barriers which kept in the crowd from tbe 
scaffold. The front line, as far as 1 could see, was chiefly 
occupied Uadegnards and boys—professional persons, no 
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4o«d)tf who saluted the pohcemen on their appearance with a 
vdlhs3F of jokes and ribaldcy. As for as 1 could judge from faces* 
then were more blackguaids of sixteen and seventeen than of 
any maturer age; stunted, sallow, ill-grown lads, in ragged 
fustian, scowling about There were a considerable number 
of girls, too. of the same age: one that Cruikshank and Box 
might have taken as a study for Nancy. The girl was a young 
tbiefs mistress evidently; if attacked, ready to reply without a 
paiticle of modesty; could give as good ribaldry as she got; 
made no secret (and there were several inquiries) os to her 
(uofession and means of livelihood. But with all this, there was 
something good about the girl; a sort of devil-may-care candour 
and simplicity that one could not fail to see. Her answers to 
some of the coarse questions put to her. were very ready and 
good-humoured. She had a fiiend with her of the same age 
and class, of whom she seemed to be very fond, and who looked 
op to her for protection. Both of these women had beautiful 
eyes. DevU-may-care's were extraordinarily bright and blue, 
an admirably fair complexion, and a large red mouth full of 
white teeth, resfe, ugly, stunted, thick-limbed, and by no 
means a beauty. Her friend could not be more than fifteen. 
They were not in rags, but had greasy cotton shawls, and old 
faded rag-shop bonnets. I was curious to look at them, having, 
in late fashionable novels, read many accounts of such person¬ 
ages. Bah I what figments these novelists tell us! Boz, who 
knows life well, knows that his Miss Nancy is the most unreal 
fontastical personage possible; no more like a thieTs mistress than 
one of Gewer’s shepherdesses resembles a real country wench. 
He dare not tell the truth concerning such young ladies. They 
have, no doubt, virtues tike other human creatures; nay. their 
position engenders virtues that are not called into exercise 
among other women. But on these on honest painter of human 
nature has no right to dwed: not being able to paint the whole 
portrait, he has no right to present one or two favourable points 
as dMractcrisiog the whefie; and therefore, in fact, had better 
leave the picture alone altogether. The new Frendi literatnre 
is esseanially folse and worthless bom this very error*- 4 be writers 
giving us favoorable pictures of monsters, and (to say notbingof 
decency or morality) ifiotores quite untrue to nature 
r Bet yonder, glittering ihroagh the crowd in Newgate Street— 
a«t, the J|Sherifi*s oaitfoges ate slowly maldng their way. Wo 
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hftve been here three hours I Is it possible that they can have 
passed so soon 7 Close to the barriers where we are, the mob 
has bmme so dense that it is with difficulty a man can keep 
his fe^. Each man, however, is very careful in protecting 
the women, and all are full of Jokes and good-humour. The 
windows of the shops opposite are now pretty nearly filled by 
the persons who hired them. Many young dandies are there 
with moustaches and cigars; some quiet fat family-parties, of 
simple honest tradesmen and their wives, as we fancy, who are 
looldng on with the greatest imaginable calmness, and sipping' 

their tea. Yonder is the sham Lord W-. who is flinging 

various articles among the crowd; one of his companions, a tall, 
burly man, with large moustaches, has provided himself with 
a squirt, and is aspersing the mob with brandy-and-water. 
Honest gentleman I high-bred aristocrat ( genuine lover of 
humour and wit i I would walk some miles to see thee ou the 
treadmill, thee and thy Mohawk crew I 

We tried to get up a hiss against these ruffians, but only had 
a trifling success; the crowd did not seem to think their offence 
very heinous; and our friend, the pbilcffiopber in the ragged 
elbows, who had remained near us all the time, was not inspired 
with any such savage disgust at the proceedings of certain 
notorious young gentlemen, as I must confess fills my own par- 
tietdar bosom. He only said, *' So-and-so is a lord, and they'll 
let him off." and then discoursed about Lord Ferrers being 
hanged. The philosopher knew the history pretty well, and so 
did most of the little knot of persons about him, and it must be 
a gratifying thing for young gentlemen to find that their actions 
are m^e the subject qf this kind of conversation. 

Scarody a word had been said about Courvoisier all this time. 
We were all, as far as I could judge, in just such a frame of 
mind as men are in when they are squeezing at the pit-door of a 
play, or pushing for a review or a Lord Afayor's show. We 
asl^ most of the men who were near us, whether they had seen 
many executions? most of them had, the philosopher especi- 
aHy; whether the sight of them did any good 7 ** For die 
matter of that, no; people did not care about them at all; 
nobody ever thought of it after a bit" A countryman, who had 
left bis dfx>ve in Smitbfield, said the same thing; he had seen a 
man hanged at York, and spoke of the ceremony with perfect 
good sense, and in a quiet sagacious way. 
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J. S>)«—«, the famous witj now dead, had, I recoUeot, a gocMl 
st0ty iqxm the subject of executing, and of the terror whkdi the 
ptndthment inspires. After Hiistleurood and his compaidoitt 
were banged, their heads were taken off, according to the sen¬ 
tence, and the executioner, as he severed each, held it up to the 
crowd, in the proper orthodox way, saying, Here is the head 
of a traitor t" At the sight of the ^t ghastly head the people 
were struck with terror, and a general expression of disgust and 
fear broke ftom them. The second head was looked at also 
with much interest, but the excitement regarding the third head 
diminished. Wb^ the executioner had come to the last of the 
heads, he lifted it up, but, by some clumsiness, allowed it to 
drop. At this the crowd yelled out, BuUer^ngtrs 
the excitement had passed entirely away. The punhdiment had 
grown to be a joke—Butter-fingers was the word—a pretty 
commentary, indeed, upon the august nature of puUic execu¬ 
tions, and the awful majesty of the law. 

It was past seven now; the quartets rang and passed away; 
the crowd began to grow very eager and mme quiet, and we 
tamed back every now and thm and looked at St Sepulchre's 
clock. Half-on-hour, twenty-five minutes. What is he doing 
noiw? He has hfs irons off by this time, A quarter: he’s in 
the press-room now, no doubt. Now at last we had come to 
think about tbemanwe were going to see hanged. Howslowty 
the clock crept over the last quarter 1 Ibose who were able to 
tom round and see (for the crowd was now extraordinarily dense) 
dinmicled the thne, eight minates, five minutes; at last—ding, 
dong, dong, dong 1 —the bell is tolling the chimes of eight. 


Between the writing of this line and the last, the pen has been 
put down, as the reader may suppose, and the person who is 
addressing him has gone thioqgh a pause of no vety pleasant 
thoughts and recolleetions. The whole of the sickening, ghastly, 
wicked scene passes before the qyes again; and, indeed, it ban 
awftd one to see, and very hard and pamful to describe. 

As the dock began to strike, an immense sway and move¬ 
ment sw^t over the whole of that vast dense crowd. They 
were aft uneoveied dirsedy, and a great mnnnur arose, more 
awftU, bbane, and indescribable than any sound 1 had ever 
Itblbie heard. WomeD mid cfaitdicn began to shriek horribty. 
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I doii*l know whether it was the beH I heard: but a dreadful 
quidc ibvensh kind of jangling noise miitgled with the noise of 
the people, and lasted for about two minutes. The scaffold 
stood before us, tenantless and black; the black chain was 
hanging down ready from the beam. Nobody came. lie has 
been respited,” someone said; another said, ‘*Hc has killed 
himself in prison.” 

Just then, from under the black prison-door, a pale quiet 
head peered out It was shockingly Iwight and distinct; it rose 
up directly, and a man in black appeared on the .scaffold, and 
was silently followed by about four more dark figures, llie 
first was a taU grave man: we aU kneu* who the second man 
was. ** Tkats he—ikafs he /'* you heard the people* say, as the 
devoted man came up. 

1 have seen a cast of the head since, but, indeed, should 
never have known it Courvoisier bore liis punishment like a 
man, and walked very firmly, flc was dressed in a new black 
suit, as it seemed: 1 ^ shirt was open. His arms were tied in 
front of him. He opened his liands in a helpless kind of way, 
and clasped them once or twice together. He turned his liead 
here and there, and looked about him for an instant with a wild 
imploring look. His mouth was contracted into a sort of pitiful 
smile. He went and placed himself at once under the beam, 
with his face towards St. Sepuldirc s. The tall grave man in 
black twisted 1dm round swiftly in the other direction, .and, 
drawing from his pocket a night-cap, pulled it tight over the 
patient's bead and face. 1 am not ashamed to say that 1 could 
look no more, but shut my eyes as the last dreadful net was 
going on which sent this wretched guilty soul into the presence 
of God. 

If a public execution is beneficial—and bcneficud it is, no 
doubt, or el.se the wise laws would not encourage forty thousand 
people to witness it—the next useful thing must be a full de¬ 
scription of such a ceremony, and all its entourages, and to this 
end the above pages are offered to the reader. How docs an 
individual man feel under it? In what way does he observe K, 
—'how does be riew aU the phenomena oonoected with it,'—what 
indooes him, in the first instance, to go and see it,—and how Is he 
moved by ffafkerwards? The writer has discarded the magarine 
•«We'' ^together, and spoken face to face with the readm*. 
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nconliflig every one of the impeessioos fdt by him as honestly 
asheoohid. 

I must confesSf then (for ** 1 ** is the shortest word, and the 
best in this case), that the sight has left on ray mind an extra¬ 
ordinary feeling of terror and shame. It seems to me that I 
have bem abetting an act of frightful wickedness and violence, 
performed by a set of men against one of their fellows; and I 
pray God that it may soon be out of the power of any man in 
England to witness such a hideous and degrading sight Forty 
thousand persons (say the Sherifis). of all ranks and degrees.— 
mechanics, gentlemen, pickpockets, members of both Houses of 
Parliament, street-walkers, newspaper-writers, gather together 
before Newgate at a very early hour; the most part of them 
give up their natural quiet night’s rat, in order to partake of 
this hideous debauebefy, which is more exciting than sleep, or 
than wine, or the last new ballet, or any other amusement they 
can have. Pickpocket and Peer each is tickled by the sight alike, 
and has that hidden lust after blood which influences our race; 
Government, a Christian Government, gives us a feast every 
now and then: it agrees~~tliat Is to say, a majority in the two 
Houses ogrea—that for certain ertma it is necessary that a 
man should be hanged by the neck. Government commits 
the criminal's soul to the mercy of God, stating that here on earth 
he is to look for no mercy; keeps him for a tonight to prepare, 
provides him with a clergymen to settle his religious matters (if 
there be time enough, but Government can’t wait); and on a 
Monday morning, the bell tolling, the clergyman reading out 
the word of God, *' 1 am the resurrection and the life,” “The 
Lord glveth and the Lord taketh away,"-^n a Monday morning, 
at eight o’clock, this man is placed under a beam, with a rope 
connecting it and him; a plank disappears from under him, 
and those who have paid for good places may see the hands of 
the Government agent. Jade Ketch, coming up from his black 
hole, and seising the prisoner’s legs, and pulling them, until he 
Is quite deBd*-stnuigl^ 

Many persons, and well-infonned newspapers, say that it is 
tnawUdi sentimdit to talk in this way, morbid humanity, dbeap 
philatttliropy, that any man can get up and preadi about There 
fe the Gtover, for instance* a paper oonspicaous for the tre¬ 
mendous sarcasm whidt distingoisliaits artida, and which falls 
^aiK&y foul of the Htraid, “ CourvoisMr is dead* ** 
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lays the Ohxrver: ** he died as he had lived—a villata; a lie 
was in his moath. Peace be to his ashes. We war not with 
the dead.” What a magnanimous Observer! From this. 
Observer turns to the Herald^ and says, ** Fiat justitia, mat 
ooehnn." So much for the Herald. 

We quote from memory, and the quotation from the Observer 
possibly is,—'*De moruiis nit nisi bonuni;” or, '*Omne ig- 
notum pro magnifico; ’* or, " Sero nunquam est ad bonos mores 
via.; ” or, " Ingenuas didicisse hdeliier artes emoUit mores nec 
sinit esse feros: ” all of which pithy Roman apophthegms would 
apply just as well. 

** Peace be to his ashes. He died a villain,” This is botli 
benevolence and re.’ison. Did he die a villain ? The Observer 
does not want to destroy him body and soul, evidently, from 
that pious wish that his ashes should be at peace. Is the next 
Monday but one after the sentence the time necessary for a 
villain to repent in? May a man not require more leisure—a 
week more—six months more—before he has been able to make 
his repentance sure before Him who died for us all ?—for all, be 
it remembered,—not alone for the judge and jury, or for the 
sheriffs, or for the executioner who is pulling down the legs of 
the prisoner,—but for him too, murderer and criminal as he Is, 
whom we are killing for his crime. Do we want to kill him 
body and soul? Heaven forbid! My Lord in the black cap 
specially prays that Heaven may have mercy on him; but be 
must be ready by Monday morning. 

Look at the documents which came from the prison of this 
unhappy Courvoisier during the few days which passed between 
his tcisd and execution. Were ever letters more painful to read ? 
At first, his statements are false, contradictory, lying. He has 
not repented then. His last declaration seems to be honest, as 
far as the relaUon of the crime goes. But read the rest of his 
statement, the account of bis personal history, and the crimes 
which he committed in bis young days,—then **how the evil 
thought came to him to put his hand to the work,”—it is 
evidently the writiag of a mad, distracted man. The horrid 
gallows is perpetually before him ; he is wild with dread and 
Temorse. Cleigyroen are with him ceaselessly : religious tracts 
are forced into bis bands; night and day they ply him with the 
hdnousness of bis crime, and exhortations to repentance. Read 
through that last paper of his; by Heaven, It is pitiful to read it. 
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See Uie Scripture phrases brought in now and anon; the peculiar 
tenns of tiaet-pbraseology {I do not wish to speak of these often 
meritorious publications with disrespect); one knows too well 
bow such language is leamedt—imitated from the iciest at the 
bedride, eagerly seised and appropriated, and confounded 
the poor prisoner. 

But murder is such a monstrous crime (this is the great 
argument),—when a man has killed another it is natural that 
he should be killed. Away with your foolish sentimentalists 
who say no—'it is natural. That is the word, and a fine philo¬ 
sophical opinion it Is—philosophical and Christian. Kilt a 
man and you must be killed in turn: that is the unavoidable 
sequilur. You may talk to a man for a year upon the subject, 
and he will always reply to you, It is natural, and therefore 
it must be done. Blo^ demands blood." 

Does it ? The system of compensations might be carried on 
ad infinitum ^—an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, as by 
the old Mosaic law. 6ut (putting the fact out of the question, 
that we have had this statute repealed by the Highest Author 
rity), why, because you lose your eye; is that of your opponent 
to be extracted likewise? Where is the reason for the prac- 
u'ce? And yet it is just as natural as the death dictum, 
founded precisely upon the same show of sense. Knowing, 
however, that revenge is not only evil, but useless, we have 
given it up on all minor points. Only to the last we stick 
firm, contrary though it be to reason and to Christian law. 

There is some talk, too, of the terror which the sight of this 
spectacle inspires, and of this wc have endeavoured to give as 
good a notion as wc can in the above pages. 1 fully confess that 
I came away down Snow HQl that morning with a disgust for- 
murder, but it was for the murder / saw done. As we made 
our way through the immense crowd, we came upon two little 
girls of eleven and twelve years: one of them was crying bit¬ 
terly, and begged, for Heaven's sake, that some one would lead 
her fiom that horrid places This was done, and the children 
were carried into a place of safety. We asked the dider girl 
—and a very pretty one—what brought her into such a neigh- 
bourhood? The child grinned knowingly, and said. ** We've 
koom to see the mon hanged 1" Tender law, that brings out 
bq^ upon such errands, and provides them with such grati¬ 
fying fnoral spectacles t 
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Th^ is th« Mth of July, and I may be pennitted for my part 
to dedare that, for the last fourteen days, so salutary has the 
impression of the butchery been upon me, I have had the man’s 
continually before my eyes; that I can see Mr. Ketch at 
this moment, witli an easy air, taking the rope from his pocket; 
that I feel myself ashamed and degraded at the brutal curiosity 
which took me to that brutal sight; and that I pray to Almighty 
God to cause this disgraceful sin to pass from among us, and 
to cleanse our land of blood. 


END OF *’SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON. 


It 
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MR. SPECS REMONSTRANCE. 

From tub Door Steps. 

S IR,—Until my Cartoons are exhibited, I am in an exceed¬ 
ingly uncomfortable state. I shall then have about four* 
teen hundred pounds (the amount of the seven first prizes), 
and but a poor reward for the pains and care which 1 have 
bestowed on tny pieces. 

Meanwhile how am I to exist?—how, I say, is an historical 
painter to live? I despise humour and buffoonery, as unworthy 
the aim of a great artist. But I am hungry. Sir,— HUNGRY 1 
Since Thursday, the 13th instant, butcher's meat has not 
passed these lips, and then 'twas but the flap of a shoulder of 
mutton, which I ate cold—cold, and without pickles ,—Uy cold, 
for 'twas grudged by the niggard boor at whose table 1 con* 
descended to sit down. 

That man was my own cousin—Samuel Spec, the eminent 
publiafe^ of Ivy Lane; and by him and by all the world 1 
have wen treated with unheard-of contumely. List but to a 
single instance of his ingratitude! 

1 need not ask if you know my work, "Illustrations of 
Aldgate Pump." All the world knows it. It is'published in 
elephant folio, price seventy guineas, by Samual Spec before 
mentioned: and many thousands of copies were subscribed 
for by the British and Foreign nobility. 

Nobility i—why do I say nobility?— Kings, Sir, have set 
their august signatures to the subscription-list Bavaria’s 
Sovereign hoE placed it in the Pinakothek. The Grecian Otbo 
(though I am bound to say he did not pay up) has bung it in 
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the Parthenon-->in the Partiunont It may be seen pn the 
wans of the Vatican, in the worthy company of Buonarroti 
end Urbino, and figures in the gilded saloons of the TuHeries, 
the delight of Delaroche and Delacroix. 

From all these Potentates, save the last, little has been 
received in return for their presentation-copies but tuisub- 
stantiol praise. It is true the King of Bavaria vrrote a sonnet 
in acknowledgment of the *'rUustrations;" but I do not 
understand German, Sir, and am given to understand by those 
who do, that the composition is but a poor one. His Holiness 
the Pope gave his blessing, and admitted the publisher to the 
honour of kissing his great toe. But I had rather have a beef¬ 
steak to my lips any day of the week; and ** Fine words,'* as 
the poet says, "butter no parsnips." Parsnips 1 —I have not 
even parsnips to butter. 

His Majesty Louis-Philippe, however, formed a noble 
exception to this rule of kingly indifference. Lord Cowley, 
our Ambassador, presented my cousin Spec to him with a 
copy of my work. The Royal Frenchman received Samuel 
Spec with open arms in the midst of his Court, and next day, 
through our Amt^sndor, offered the author hi the ** Illustra¬ 
tions " the chClfce of the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour 
or a snuff-box set with diamonds. 1 need nof say the latter 
was preferred. 

^ Nor did the monarch’s gracious bounty end here. Going 
to his writing-table, he handed over to the afficier dordmnance 
who sms to take the snuff-box, a purely artistic memento of his 
loyal good-will •"Go, Count," s.'iid he, "to Mr. Spec, in my 
name, offer him the snujf-box—^*113 of trifling value; and at 
the same time beg him to accept, as a testimony of tha^pspect 
of one atfist for anoiher, my own identical piece d^KDlA- 
KUBBEX." 

When Sam came back, I hastened to liis house in Ivy 
I^ne. I found him, Sir, as I have said—I found him eating 
cold mutton: and so I requested him (for my necessities 
were pressing) to hand me over the diamond box, and return¬ 
ing to my humble honii greedily opened the packet he bad 
given tqe. 

Sir, he kept the box and gave n»e ihe india^rMerf Us no 
jcilsehood'-^l have left it at your office, where all •the world may 
see it. 1 have left it at your office, and with it this letter. I 
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bear the sound of revelry from wlthin^—the clink of winecups. 
the merry song and ctonis. I am waiting outside, and a 
guinea would be the saving of roe. 

What shall I do? My genius is tragic-classic'historic—little 
suited to the pages of what 1 must call a frivolous and ridiculous 
publication; but my proud spirit must bend. Did not the 
Majesty of France give lessons on Richmond Hill ? 

Heaven bless you! Send me out something, and succour the 
unhappy 

Alonzo Spec, 

Historical Painter* 



SINGULAR LETTER PROM THE REGENT 

OP SPAIN. 


■ - " 

Wb have raoeived, by our usual express, the following indignant 
protest, signed^by bis Highness the Regent of Spain. 

His Highness’s Bando refers to the following paragraph, 
which appears in the Tifnes of December 7th;— 

" Ibe Agents of the Tract Societies have lately had recourse to 
a new method of introducing their tracts into C^iz. Hie tracts 
were put into glass botdes, securely corked; and, tahing advan* 
tage of the tide flowing into the harbour, they ware committed 
to the waves, on whose surface they floated towards the town, 
where the inhabitants eagerly took them up on their arriving on 
the shore. The bottles were then uncorked, and the tracts 
they contain are supposed io have been read with much interest.*' 


BANDO, BY THE BBGENT OF SPAIN. 

The undersigned Regent of Spain, Duke of Victory, and of 
the Regent’s Park, presents his compliments to your Excellency, 
and requests your excellent attention to the above extraordinary 
paragraph, 

Though an exile from Spain, the undersigned still flsds an 
interest in everything Spanish, and asks Punch. ljotd Aberdeen, 
and the British nation, whether friends and allies are to be 
insulted by such cnid stratagems? If the arts of the Jesuit have 
justly subjected him to the mistrust and ahhorrenoe of Europe, 
ought not the manoeuvres of the Dissenting-Tract Smugi^er 
{TraeHsiero dUsenUro caesirttiiandistero) to be likewise bdd up 
10 public odium? ^ 

tec Punchy let Lord Aberdeen, let Great Britain at large, put 
^ itself in the posidoa of tihe. poor mariner of Cadiz, and 
answer. the day's labour, thirsty as the seaman 
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natunBy' is, he lies perchance, and watdies at eve the tide of 
ocean sv^ng into the bay. What does he see cresting the 
wave that rolls towards him? A bottle. Regardless of the wet, 
he rushes eagerly towards the advancing flask. '‘Sheny, 
perhaps," is his first thoitght (for 'tis the wtnq of his country). 
** Rum, 1 hope," be adds, while with beating heart and wringing 
pantaloons, he puts his bottle-screw into the cork. But, oh! 
Englishmen I fancy his agonising findings on withdrawing from 
the flask a Spanish translation of ** The Cowboy of Keimington 
Common," or ** The Little Blind Dustman of Pentonvilie." ' 

Moral and excellent those works may be, but not at such a 
iiionMffit, Na His Highness the Duke of Victory protests, in 
the face of Europe, against this audacious violation of the right 
of nations. He dedarcs himself dissentient from the Dissenters; 
he holds up these black-bottle Tractarians to the contumely of 
insulted mankind. 

And against the employment of bottles in this unnatural 
fadiion he enters a solemn and hearty protest; lest British 
captains might be induced to presume still farther; lest, having 
tampered with the bottle department, they might take similar 
liberties with the wood, and send off missionaries in casks 
(securely bunged) for the same destination. 

In conclusion, his Highness the Regent presents to your 
Exodleiicy (and the Lady Judy) the assurances of his most 
distinguished consideration. May you both live nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years. 

(Signed) Baldomero Esparteko. 


Rscamr^s Park : DtemAir ytk. 



THE GEORGES. 
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As the statues of these beloved Moiuudis axe to be put up 
in the Parliament palace, we have been iavoured hy a young 
lady (connected with the Court) with copies of' the "Inscriptions 
which arc to be engraven under the images of thdsii Stars of 
Bniiiswick. 

George the First-~Star of Brunswick. 

He preferred Hanover to England, 

He preferred two hideous Mistresses 
To a beautiful and innocent Wife. 

He hated Arts and despised Literature 
But He liked train-ou in hb salads. 

And gave an enlightened patremajse to bad oysters. 

And he had walpolc as a Minister: 

Consistent in hb Preference for every kind of Corruption. 


George II. 

In most things 1 did as my father had done, 

1 was fitlse to my wife ami I hated my son: 

My spending was small and my avarice much. 

My lungdtHu was English, my heart was High Dutdi: 

At Dettingen fight 1 was known nqt to blendi, 

1 btttcherra the Scotch, and 1 bearded the Frmich: 

I neither had motals,^ nor manners, nor wit; 

1 wasn't much mbsed adien I died in a fit. 

Here set up my atptue, and make it complete— 

With Pitt on hb knees at my dirty oild In 
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George III. 

Give me a Royal niche—it is my due. 

The vlrtuousest King the realm e'er knevr. 

I. through a decent reputable life. 

Was constant to plain food and a plain wife. 

Inland 1 risked, and lost America ; 

But dined on legs of mutton every day. 

My brain, perha^, might be a feeble part; 

Bat yet 1 think I had an English heart. 

When all the Kings were prostrate. I alone 
Stood face to face against Napoleon ; 

Itor ever could the ruthless Frenchman forge 
A fetter for Old England and Old George: 

I let loose flaming Nelson on his fleets; 

1 met his troops with Wellesley’s bayonets. 

Triumphant waved my flag on land and sea: 
Where was the King in Europe like to me? 

Monarchs exiled found shelter on my shores ; 

My bounty rescued Kings and Emperors. 

But what boots victory by land or sea ? 

What boots that Kings found refuge at my knee ? 

I was a conqueror, but yet not proud; 

And careless, even though Napoleon bow’d. 

The rescued Kings came kiss my garments' hem: 
The rescued K'figs I never heeded them. 

My mns roar'd friumph, but I never heard: 

All England thrilled with joy, I never stirred. 

What care had I of pomp, or flime, or powor— 

A crazy old blind man in Windsor Tower? 
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GEOitcius Ultsmus. 

He left an axanmle for age and for youth 
To avoid. 

He never acted well bv Man or Womani 
And was as false to his Mistress as to la^ Wife. 

* He deserted his Friends and his Principles. 

He was so Ignorant that he could scarcely Spdl; 
But he had some Skill in Cutting out Coats, 

And an undeniable Taste for Cookeiv. 

He built the Palaces of Brighton azial of Bud^gbam; 
And for these Qualities and Proots of Genius, 

An admiring Aristocraiqr 

Christened him the First Gentfeman in Europe^** ^ 
Friends, respect the King whose Statue is hm, 
And the generous Aristocracy who admired bint. 
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Mt dear Mr. Punch. —^You are acknowledged to be the censor 
of the age, and the fitther and protector of the press; in which 
..qharRcter allow one of your warmest admirers to appeal to you 
for redress and protection. One of those good-natured friends, 
of whom every literary man can boast, has been criticising a 
late work of mine in Taifs Magastine, What his opinion may 
be is neither here nor there. Every man has a right to his own: 
and whether the critic complains of want of purpose, or says 
(with great acuteness and ingenuity) that the book might have 
been much better, is not at all to the point. Against criticism 
of this nature no writer can caviL It is cheerfully accepted by 
your subscriber. 

But there is a passage in the Tait criticism which, although 
it may be actuated by the profoundest benevolence, a gentle¬ 
man may be pardon^ for protesting against politely. It is 
as follows;— 

*' In the circumstance of a steamer being launched on a first 
voyage to Margate, or were H but to Greenwich, there is always 
an invited party, a band of music, a couple of Times and 
ChrrmicU reporters, also champagne and bottled porter, with 
cakes and jelltcs for the ladies. £vm on the Frith of Forth, 
or Clyde" r^s "even ” is very naif and fine], "or the rivers 
Severn or Shannon, the same auspicious event is celetoated 
by the presence of a piper or blind fiddler, carried cost free, and 
pennitted, on coining home, to send round his hat. On some¬ 
thing like same principle, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company were so fortunate as to crimp Mr. Titmarsh. • • • 
We hope they have voted him a yachting service of plate, of at 
least five hundred ounces." 

This latter suggestian I complain of, as being too friendly. 
Why should the critic insist on a collection ? Who asked the 
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genHetmu for piswfc or bawbee? However, this a^a is a 
private matter. 

It is that comparison of the blind fiddler who **smdtr(mtul 
his hat,'* that ou|^t to be devoted to the indignation of the 
press of these kingdoms. Your constant reader has never 
played on the English^'-or on the Scotch fiddle. 

He leaves the sending round of hats In professors of the 
Caledonian Cremtma, He was not ** crimped'* by die Penin¬ 
sular and Oriental Company, nor called upon to fiddle for their 



amusement, nor rewarded with silver spoons by that excdlent 
Company. A gentleman who takes a vacant seat in a friend’s 
carriage is not supposed to receive a degrading obligation, or 
cahed upon to pay for his ride by extra joking, facetiousness, 
&C.; nor surely is the person who so gives you the use of his 
carriage required to present you also with a guinea, or'to pay 
your tavem-bifl. The critic, in fact, has ^own uncommon 
keenness in observing the manners of bis national violinists; 
taut must know more of them timn of the customs of English 
gentlemen. 
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If the critic himself is a man of letters, and fiddles pco> 
fessionally. why should he abuse bis Stmdivariiia ? If he is some 
disguised nobleman of lofty birth, superb breeding, and nfit 
wealth, wlm only fiddles for pleasure, be should spare those 
gentlefolfcsin whose company be condescends to perform. But 
I don't believe he's a noble amateurI think he must be a 
professional man of letters. It is only literary men. nowadays, 
who comndt this stucida] sort of impertinence; who sneak 
through the world ashamed of thdr calling, and show their 
independence by befouling the trade by which they live. 

That you wIK rd>uke. amend, or (if need be) utterly smash 
all suchc.h, my dear Mr. Punchy the humble prayer of 
Vour cohstant reader and fellow-labourer, 
t > -' Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 


Blub Posts: March lo. 1846b 



A PLEA FOR PLUSH. 


Bsuskavia! /mfy i, 184A. 

My DEAR SiR,*->Having observed or severdl ocdasions to your 
paper a tone of kindly feeling expressed towards the jeames^ 
of the metropolis, 1 desire to call the attention of Ae public, 
through your means, to an instance of excessive crudty W'bidi 
is daily practised by a heartless Duchess, who resides in this 
parish, towards several of the finest specimens of humanity 
which it has ever been my good fortune to behold. 

You must recollect, Mr, Punckt the state of the thermometer 
during the past month—generally bdween eighty and ninety 
degrees in the shade. W^, Sir, during the whde of that fiery 
season, the merciless woman whom 1 am anxious to expose 
kept four of her fellow-creatures daily ceased in close-fitting 
garments of xarUt plush! I I They wear them stilL 
It makes my heart bleed to witness the protracted sufferings 
of these large plethoric men; one of them a- Hall Porter, of 
mature age and startling ob^ty. There they stand, on the 
steps before the street door, making passers-by wink and 
nursery-maids blush at the splendour of their attire—white, 
scarlet, and gold—perspiring exceedingly, and irritated to mad¬ 
ness fay the blue-bottle flies and impudent little boys of the 
tidnity, who unceasingly exdaim, with exasperating monotony, 
*' I say. Biases, vy dcm*t you buy a Wenham 'frigeiRtor?** 

I have ascertained with grirf, Mr. Punchy that these un¬ 
fortunate men have little or no hard work to 4o, that all their 
messages are performed by deputy; they get their five meals a 
day—with beer-~rQgtiliar, besides snadcs, and I fed oonvinoed, 
that if the hot wtather Is^, unless they are indulged with some 
light gented occupation, and the nankeen shotrts (which have 
latterly been introtfaioed ^th great suocess by several benevolent 
ladies of rank ^n the neighbourhood), the wretched creatures 
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wOl ineviubly be struck down by apoidexy cm the faall-steps on 
whidi they are so barbarously exposed every day from two tin 
seven. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

^iXo^XvSJK1|f. 

(We nadily give admiuion to our corrmpondcot's benevoleiit remon- 
stareace in behuf of the Injured Plush fiunily. But if he hsd seen, as we 
did, at the Dochets of Douche's (where the rain came down in 

torrents, and the breakfast was seized under a macintosh marquee), the 
dripiMDg eenditbn of several of the nobility's footmen who sports the 
new aammer nankeen lower uniform, OtAo^Avnoft would acknowledge, 
that ns our variable climate plush is, after all, a better stuff than nan¬ 
keen for the breedies of a British footman.— Editok.] 




PROFESSOR BYLES’S OPINION OP THE 
WESTMINSTER HALL EXHIBITION. 




SiRf—My three pictures, from "Gil Bins," from the "Vicar of 
WaJcefield,” and from English History (King John signing 
that palladium of our liberties, Magna Cha^), not having been 
sent to Westminster, in consequence of the dastardly refuel of 
Bladders, my colour merdiant, to supply me with more paint— 
1 have lost j^xsoo as a painter, but gained a right to speak as a 
critic of the Exhibition. A more indifferent collection of wcM‘ks 
it has seldom been my lot to see. 

1 do not quarrel much with the decision of the Committee: 
indifferent judges called upon to decide as to the merits of 
indifferent pictures, they have performed their office fairly. 1 
congratulate the three prise-holders on their suceesc^ 1 con¬ 
gratulate them that three pictures, which shall be nameless^ were 
tept, by conspiracy, from the Exhibition. 

Mr. Pidmrsgill is marked first; and I have nothing to say— 
his picture is very respectable, very nicely painted, and so fo^. 
It represents the burial of King Harold—there are monks, men- 
at-arms, a livid body, a lady kissing It, and that sort of thing. 
Nothing-can be more obvious; nor is the picture without merit. 
And I oongralulate the public that King Harold is buried at 
last; and hope that Brit&h artists will leave ofijinding his body 
any more, which they have been doing, in eveiy Exhibition, for 
these fifty years. 

By the way, as the Saxon king is here represented in the blue 
stage of decomposition, I think Mr. P. might as well step up to 
my studio, and look at a oertinn Icenian chief in my great piece 
of ** Boadicea.” who is tattooed all over an elegant light blue, 
and won’t loae hy comparison with the " Norman Victim.** 

Mr. Watts, too, appears to have a hankering for the Anglo- 
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Saxons. 1 most say I was very much surprised to find that this 
figure was supposed to represent King Alfred standing on a 
plank, and inciting his subjects to go to sea and meet the 
Danes, whose fleet you will perceive in the distant ocean—or 
uitra mariHet as 1 call it. This is another of your five-hundrcd' 



pounders; and 1 must say that this King of the Angles has had 
a narrow &cape that the ** Queen of the Iceni "was not present. 

They talk about air in pictures; there is, I must say, more 
trind in this than in any work of art I ever beheld. It is blow¬ 
ing everyudiere and from every quarter. It is blowing the sail 
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die Royal petticoat anotiier.'the cloak aooilier, ood it 
^ itimoat blowing tiie Royal hair off His Majett/s heed. No 
wtmder the poor (Inglish wanted a deal of encowaging before 
they oonld be brought to foee aucih a tempest as that 

By the way, there is an anecdote which 1 met with in a scarce 
work regarding this monarch, and which might afibrd an 
advantageous theme for a painter’s skill. It is this:—^Flying 
from his enemies, those very Danes, the King sought rdtige ip 
the house of a neatherd, whose wife set the Royal fugitive a> 
toasting muffins. But, being occupied with his mitfortums^ he 
permitted the to bum; whereupon, it is said, his hostess 

actually boxed the Royal can. I have commenced a picture 
on this subject, and 1^ artists to Umft it tc ike diseawrer. 
The reader may fancy the muffins boldly grouped and in flames, 
the itteensedkarriddm, the rude hut,—and the disguised mobardi. 
With these materials 1 hope to effect a great, lofty, nationa], 
and original work, when my ** Boadicea ** is off the easd. 

With respect to the third pri 20 --a ** Battle of Meeanee **~in 
this extraoi^naiy piece they are stabbing, kicking, cutting, dash¬ 
ing, and poking each other about all over the picture. Ahorrid 
si^t t I like to see the British lion mild and good-humoured, 
as Signor Gambardelia has depicted him; not fierce, as Mr. 
AnnJcage has shown him* 

How, 1 ask, is any ddksue female to look without a shudder* 
upon such a piece? A large British soldier, with a horrid 
bayonet poking into a howling Sdndian. Is the monster putting 
the horrid weapon into the poor benighted heathen’s chest, or 
is the ruffian pidling the weapon out, or wriggling It round and 
round to hurt his victim so much tte more? Horrid, horrid! 

Mdsgivn^ kim Aargnw/,** I heard some fiend remark. Uttie 
knowing by whom Im stoiod. To give £soo for a w^ so 
immoral, and so odicms a j^etiire. is encouraging murder, and 
the worst of muQlers—tihd of a hitman. If the Govennneht 
grants premhams for massacre, of course lean have no Objection; 
but if Mr. Arroitage wiV walk to my studio, and look at my 
^'Battie of Bosworth Ffeld,’* be will see how the sultiect SM(y be 
treated, vdtkaui hurting the fedfeigs, wit A a combination of the 
beautifid and theidiml--4iQlltim Mr. Cooper's'* Waterlim,*’vdiere 
the FrenohcuicBSsien ore xidingabout, run throu^^ the bot^, or 
witii thdr beads cut off^ andsnffiii^ as if they ItM it; lodwllb 
the sevcrcteore/gnmdlMcr that befits the ** Historic Musn” 
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So mudi ibr tbe tbree first prim loongiatulate tbewinnet^ 
of 1^ secondary prims {and very secondary their talents are 
indeed), that some of my smaller pictures were not sent in, 
owii^ to my mind being absorbed 
with greater eflbrts. What does Mr. 

Cope mean by his pietitre of ** Prince 
Henry trying his Father's Crown**? 

The sub)^ is mine, discovered by 
me in my studies in recondite works; 
and any man who borrows it is there* 
fore guilty of a plagiarism. ** Bertrand 
de Gourdon pardoned by Richard." is 
a Work of some merit—but why kings, 

Mr. Cross? Why kings. Messieurs 
artists? Have men no hearts save 
under the purple? Does sorrow only 
sit upon thrones ? For instance, we 
have Queen Emma walking over «= 
hot ploughshares in her night-clothes ^ 

«*-her pocket-handkerchief round her eyes. Have no other 
women burnt their limbs or their fingers with ^res? My aunt, 
Mrs. Growley, I know 




did two years ago. But 
adie was a mere English 
lady; it is only kings and I 
Queens that our courtiers ' 
of painters eondesetnd io 
feel for. 

llteir alavidmess is 
quite sidtening. There 
is the ** Birth of the first 
,Prince of Wales" (my 
suhlect, again); there is 
the V^te SU^ going 
down with King l^emy's 
son aboard;** there is 
** King' Heniy being in- 
fcrnied of tire death of 
his Son by alUfle Boy;" 

** King Charles (that 
odious profligate) up in the Oak ” (again.my subject). Some- 
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body win be pointing “ Qncen Boodicea*' next, and saying I 
did not invent that. 

Then there are Allegories.—Ohl allegories, of coune t Every 
psdnter must do bis ** Genius of Britannia," fensootb, after 
mine; and subjects in alt costimies, from the Ancient Britons 
in trews (whom Mr. Moore has represented as talking to Sir 
Robert Peel’s friend, and the founder of the Trent Vall^r 
Railroad, Mr. Julius Agricola) down to the Duke of Marl- 
torough in jack-boots, and his present Grace in those of his 
own invention. So there are some pictures in which, I regret 
to say, there is very little costume indeed. * 

There are **Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise," with 
the birds of Pamdisc flying out too. There arc *' Peace, Com¬ 



merce, and Agriculture." none of them with any clothes to 
their backs. Ibere is '* Shakspeare being educated by Water 
Nymphs" (which 1 never knew kept a school), with a Dolphin 
coming up to give him a lesson—out of the ** Delphin Classics," 
I suppose. Did the painter ever see my sketch of ''Shak¬ 
speare"? Is the gentleman who has stripped "Commerce" 
and ** Agriculture" of their gowns aware that 1 have treated 
a shnilar allegory in, I flatter myself, a dilfeient style? I 
invHe them all to my studio to see: North Paradise Row, 
Upper Anna Maria Street, Somers Town East And wisinog, 
Jl/r. pMMckf that you wqidd exchange your ribakfay fdr the 
smousness befitting men of honesity, 

I rwnaia, your chedient Servant, 

Growlby Byler' 




PUNCH» AND THE INFLUENZA. 




At the beginning of the week, when the Influenza panic seemed 
at the highest—when the Prime Minister and his household— 
when the Public offices and all the chiefs and subordinates— 
when the public schools and all the masters and little boys— 
when the very doctors and apothecaries of the town were them¬ 
selves in bed—it was not a little gratifying to Mr, Punch to And 
that his contributors, though sick, were at their duty: and 
though prostrate, were prostrate still round their post. At the 
first moment when Mr. Punch himself could stir after his own 
attack, he rushed to the couches of his young men; and he 
found them in the following positions and circumstances of life. 
First— 

That favourite writer, and amusing man, Mr. J>nes (author 
•of some of the most popular pages in this or any other mis¬ 
cellany). was prostrate in his bed. Tortured by pain, and worn 
down by water-gruel, covered over by his pea-jacket, his 
dressing-gown, his best and inferior dothcs. and all the blankets 
with which his lodging-house supplies him, with six phials of 
medicine and an ink-bottle by his side, J-nes was still at work, 
on the bed of sickness—still making jokes under calamity. The 
three most admirable articles in the present number are written, 
let it suffice to say, by J-nes. 

J-nes's manuscript secured, it became Mr, Punch*s duty to 
hurry to Sm-th for his designs. Sm-th, too. was at his duty. 
Though Mrs. Sm-tb, the artist's wife, told Mr, Punch that her 
husband's death vmT certain, if he should be called upon to 
exert himself at such a moment, Mr. Punch, regardless of the 
fond wife's fears, rushed into the young artist's bed-chamber. 
And what did he see there? 

Sm-th at work, drawing the very cleverest caricature whidi 
his admirable pencil had as yet produced: drawing cheerfully, 

la 
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thoogb tom by cough, sofe-throat. headache, and pains in the 
limbs, and though the piinter's boy (who never Imvea him) was 
aeleep the bedside in a chair. 

Taking out a bank-note of immense value, Mr, Punch lidd 
it down on Mr. Sm-th's pillow, and pushed on to another of bis 
esteemed correspondents—the celebrated Br-wn, in a word— 
who was found in a warm bath, competing those fine sentiments 
which the reader will recognise in his noble and heart-stirring 
articles of this week, and as resigned and hearty as if he bad 
been Seneca. 

He was very ill, and seemingly on the point of dissolution: 
but his gaiety never deserted him. 

'* You see I am trying to get the steam up still I *' he exclaimed, 
with a sickly smile, and a look of resignation so touching, that 
Mr, Punch, unable to bear the sight, had only leisure to lay an 
order for a very large amount of £, s, d, upon the good-natured 
martyr's clothes-horse, and to quit the room. 

The last of his Contributors whom Mr, Punch visited on that 



day was the Fat One. **Kotbing will ever ail him" Mr, P. 
mentaHy remarked. ** He has (according to bis own showing) 
had the Ydlow Fever in Jamaica and New Orleans; the Plague 
twice, and In the most propitious spots for that disease; the 
Jangle Fever, the Pontine Ague, &c. &c.; every disease, in &ct. 
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!n ewerp qnartejr of this miserable globe. A little Influensa 
widn*t make anj dififerenoe to sudi a tough old traveller as that; 
and we shall find him more jocose and brilliant than ever.'* 

Mr, Punch called at die F. C.’s chambers in Jermyn Street, 
and saw, what? 

An immeiiM huddle of cloaks and blankets piled over an 
immovable mass. All Afr, P. could see of the contributor was 
a part his red Turkish cap (or tarboosh) peeping from under 
the coverlids. A \riieesy groan was the tarl^sh's reply to Mr. 
Punch's interrogatories. 

** Come, F. C., my boy,” said Mr, P. encouragingly, “ every¬ 
body else is doing bis duty. You must be up and stirring. 
We want your notes upon Archdeacon Laffan, thi.s week; and 
your latin version of Mr. Chisholm Anstcy's speech.” 

There was no reply, and Mr. Punch reiterated his remark. 

**ATchdeacl Alstqr—aid Pulch —aid cveryol bay go to 
blazes,” moaned out the man under the counterpanes, and 
would say no more. He was the only man who failed Punch 
in the sad days of the Influenza. 




THE PERSECUTION OF BRITISH FOOTMEN, 

f 

BY MR. JEAMES. 


I. 

Livin remoke from the -whirld: hockupicd with the umble 
dooties of my perfeshun, which moacely consists of droring bale 
ft beer for the gcnce who freguent my otel, politticle efairs hin- 
terest but suldum. and 1 confess that when Loy Philip habdi^ 
gaded (the other day, as I read in my noble ft favorite Dispatch 
newspaper, where PuMicoaler is the boy for me), I cared no 
mor than 1 did when the chap hover the way went hofT without 
paying his rent. No maw does my little Mary Hann. I 
prommis you she has enough to do in minding the bar and the 
babbies, to eed the conwulsions of hempires or the hagonies of 
prostrick kings. 

1 ham what one of those littery chaps who uses our back 
parlor calls a pokercuraniy on plitticle subjix. I don’t permit 
'em to whex, worrit, or distubb me. My objick is to leaf a good 
beer hisnb to little jeames, to sekewer smnethink comftable for 
my two gals, Mary Hann and Hangelina (wherehof the latter, 
who has jest my blew his and yaller air, is a perfick little Sherry* 
bing to behold), and in case Grimb Deth. which may appen to 
the best on us. idioud come & sent me down, to leaf beHind a 
soroethink for the best wife any gentleman hcver ad—^tied down 
of eoarse if hever she should marry agin. 

I ahoodnt have urrote at all. then, at this present juncter, but 
Ibr sugmstances which affect a noble and galliant body of menn, 
of wbkh 1 once was a hommint; I mean of the noble purfiss^n 
of Henglish footmen ft livry snwants, which has been crooly 
posdeoted by the ^roasAsos Paris mobi I love my bold com- 
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panions in harms, and none is more welcome, when they ave 
money, than they at the *'Whed of Fortune Otel.” 1 have a 
ctubb of twenty for gentlemen outalivery, which has a riunion 
in my front parlor: and Mr. Buck, my lord Dukes hown man, 
is to stand G^father to the next little Plush as ever was. 

1 call the atenshn of Europ, in the most solomon and un> 
press!ve manner, to the hinjaries infligted upon my bnitherin. 
Many of them have been obleeged to boalt without receiving 
their wagis; many of them is egsilcs on our shaws: an infew> 
riatc Parishn mob has tawn off their shoaldemots, laft at their 
wenerable liveries and buttons, as theylalfat heverythink sacred; 
and, 1 look upon those pore men as nayther mor nor less than 
marters, and pitty and admire em with hallmy art. 

I hoffer to those sacrid rephuGs (to such in coarse as can pay 
their shott) an esylum under the awspitible roof of Jeames Plush 
of the “ Wheel of Fortune." Some has already come here; two 
of em occupise our front garrits; in the back Hattix there is 
room for 6 mor. Come, brave and dontless Hemmigraots I 
Come childring of Kilammaty for cight-and-six a week; an old 
member of the Cor hoffers you bed and bord 1 

The narratif of the ixcapes and dangers which they have gon 
through, has kep me and Mrs. P. hup in the bar to many a 
midnike our, a listening to them stories. My pore wife cries 
her hi*s out at their nerations. 

One of our borders, and a near rclatif, by the Grandmother's 
side, of my wife's famly (though I despise bulb, and don't bragg 
like some foax of my ginteal kinexions) is a man wenerated in 
the whole profeshn, and lookt up as one of the fust Vips in 
Europe. In this countiy (and from his likeness when in his 
Vig to our rewered prelicks of the bentch of bishops), be was 
called Cantyberry —his reel name being Thomas. You never 
sor a finer sight than Cantyberry on a levy day, a seated on his 
goold-firinged Ammer-clotb; a nozegy in his busm; bis little 
erisp vig curling quite noble over his jolty red phase; his At 
laced hallover like a Hadmiral; the white ribbings in his ands, 
the piansingbay osses beforliim; and behind, his state carridge; 
with Marquis and Marchyness of Jonquil inside, and the galliant 
fbotmen in yalla livery clinging on at the back 1 Hooray f *' 
the boys used to cry hout. only to see Cantyberry arrive. Every 
person of the exiableshment called him *'Sir," his Master ft 
Missis inldewdid. He never went into the stayble, ixep to 
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ssioke a segar; and when the state-carridge was bordered (me 
and the Jonqufls live <do 8 e together, the W of F being sitiwated 
in a ginteal Court leading bout of the street), he sat in my fiont 
parlor, in fitll phig, reading the newspaper like a Lord, until 
such time os his body-suvnt called him, and said Lord and 
Lady Jonquil was re^y to sit behind him. Then be went.. 
Not a minnit sooner: not a minnit latter; and being elped hup 
to Che boa by 3 men, he took the ribbings, and drove his 
employers, to the zessadendes of the nobillaty, or the paUis of 
the Sovring. 

Times is now, R how much changed with Cantybeny 1 Last 
yor, being bribed by Sir Thomas and Lady Kicklebury, but 
chiefly, I fear, because this old gent, being intimat with Butlers, 
had equired a tayste for Bergamy, and Clarick, and other 
French winds, he quitted Lord and I^dy Jonquil's box for that 
of the Kicklebury famly, residing Rue Rivuly, at Parris. He 
was rispected there—^that Cantybeny is wberehever he goes; 
the King, the Hex-Kings coachmen, vrere mear moughs com¬ 
pared to him; and when he eard the Kings osses were sold the 
other day at 50 frongs apease, he says they was deer at the 
money. 

Well, on the a 4 th of Febbywerry, being so ableegin as to 
drive Sir T. and Lady Kicklebury to dinner with the Markee 
d'Epinard, in the Fobug Sang Jermang, Cantyberry, who had 
been sittn all day reading Gallynanny^ and playing at cribbidge 
at a Manhong de Vang^ and kawnsquinly was quite hignorant 
of the ewents in progrice, found hisself all of a smlding 
serowndid by a set of zewd fellers with pikes and guns, hollerun 
and bcllerin "Vecvly liberty,” **Amore Lewy-Philip,” &c.—- 
"Git out of the way there,” says Cantybeny, from his box, a 
vipping his osses. 

'The puple, as the French people call theirselves, came round 
the carridj^, rawring oiit, " Ah, Bah I'Aristograt I" 

Lady Kicklebury looked bout. Her Par was in the Cheese 
Mongering (olcsale) way: and she never was called on aristo- 
grat ofor. " Your mistaken, my good people,” says she: '* Je 
swee Onglas& Wee, boco. Lady Kicklebury, je vay diner avec 
Munseer d'Eppynar; *' and so she went a jabbring on; but 
I'm' blest if tike Pu|^ would let her pass that way. They 
said there was a banygode in the street, and tuming round the 
Eds of Cantyberry's osses, told him to drive down the next 
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Streets He didn't understand, but was reddy to drop hofT his 
porch at the Hindignaty hofiered the British Vip* 

Now they had scarce drove down the next street at a tarin 
gaUop (for whoi aggrywated. Cantybeny drives like madd. to 
be sure), whm lowinbyold, they come on some more puple, 
more pikes, more guns, the pavement hup, and a Buss spilt on 
the ground, so that it was impawsable to pass. 

** Git out of the carridge," rots the puple, and a feller in a 
cock at (of the Polljrpicnic School, Cantyl^rry says, though 
what that is he doant No), comes up to the door, while bothers 
old the 05SCS, and says, Miladi, il faut des cendres; '* which 
means, you must git out. 

**Mway ne vu pas, Moi Lady Kicklebury," cries out my 
Lady, waggling her phethers and diminds, and scrcamin like a 
Macaw. 

**11 le fo pourtong," says the Pollypicnic scholard: very 
polite, though he was ready to bust with laffin hissclf. '* We 
must make a barrygade of the carridge. The cavilry is at one 
hend of the street, the hanillary at the other; there’ll be a 
fight presently, and out you must git." 

Lady Kicklebuiy set up a screaming louder than hever, 
and I warrant she hopped out pretty quick this time, and the 
hoffiser, giving her his harm, led her into a kimmis shop, and 
giv her a glas of sallyvalattaly. 

Meanwild Cantyberry sat puffin like a grampus on his box, 
his face as red as Cielingwhacks. His osses had been led out 
before his hi’s, his footmen>~French minials, unwuthy of a 
livry~had fratynized with the Mobb, and Thomas Cantyberry 
aloan. 

'* Descends, mong gros I" cries the mob (which intupprited 
is *'Come down, old fat un"); “come off your box, we’re 
goin to upset the carridge." 

**Never," says Thomas, for which he knew the French; 
and dubbling bis phist, be igsclaimcd, ** Jammy, Daromyl" 
He cut the lust man who sprang hon the box, hover the fiise 
and i's; he delivered on the nex fellers nob. But what was 
’Thomas Cantyberry against a people in harms ? They pulled 
that brave old man o/f£ his perch. They upset his carridge— 
his carridge beside a buss. When he comes to this pint of his 
nanatif. Thomas always busts into tears and calls for a fresh 
glas. 
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He is to be herd of at my bar: and being disingaged 
hoflfers hisself to the Nobillaty for the enshuing seasn. His 
turns is ninety lbs per hannum, the purchesing of the hanni- 
mals and the com. an elper for each two osses: ony to drive 
the lord and lady of the famly. no drivin at night excep to 
Ohshl parties, and two tigs drcst a day during the seasn. He 
objex to the country, and won't go abrod no more. In a 
country (sezee) where I was ableeged to whonder abowt dis¬ 
guised out of livery, amongst a puple who pulled my vig off 
before my face, Thomas will never mount box agin. 

And 1 eplaud him. And as long as he has enough to pay 
his skaw, my house is a home for this galliant Hegsile. 


II. 

Sins last weak the Deaming of Revalution has been waiving bis 
flamming sord over France, and has drove many more of our 
unfortnit feller suvnts to hemigrat to the land of their Buth. 

The aggiywation of the Boddy of Gentlemen at Livviy agcnst 
the Forriner 1 am sorry to say is intence. Meatings of my 
bruthring have took place at many of their Houses of Call 
in this town. Some gence who use our back parlor had an 
Eccembly there the other night called the Haggrygit British 
Plush Protection Society, which, in my capasty of Lonlord and 
Xmember of the Boddy, 1 was called upon to attend. Every- 
think was conducted on ordly redymoney prinsaples, and the 
liqum* paid for as soon as called for, and drunk as soon as 
paid. 

But the feelings of irratation agaiittt Poring Sewants as 
igsibbited by our Domestic projuice was, 1 grieve to say, very 
^tttt. Sevial of our Marters came amongst us, pore Egsiles 
wraiokling under tbe smasts of tbeir ill treatment The stories 
of their Rongs caused a furmentation amongst the bruthring. 
It was an I could do to check the harder of some Howtiagus 
Sperrits, and awhirt peraps a Massykry of French curriers and 
lackys employed by our ndnUaty and gentry. 1 am thankful 
to think that peraps I prevented a dellidge of ibring bloocL > 

^ The fails told t^ our Maitets igsited no smaH and tumatial 
simpithy: when Chawls Garters, late Etendant in the fenify 
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f>f the Duke of Calym|U)co in the Fobug St Honoxy, came 
amongst and tgsplained how*^if be had been aloud to remane 
a few ¥i^ks longer in Parris—^Madamasell de Calymanoo, the 
Duke’s only daughter and hairis, would im>bbly have owned 
the soft pashn which she felt for our por Chawls, and have 



procured the consent of her Par to her marridge with the galliant 
and andsum Henglishman, the meeting thrild with Amotion, 
and tears of pitty for our oonu’id bedimd each hi. His hait’^ 
afections have been crusht. Madymasell was sent to a Convent; 
and Cbawls dismist with a poltry 3 months wages in adwanoe, 
and returns to Halbion’s shores & to servitude once more. 
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fMorie Legs also moved us deaply; we call him loSKIs» 
tan the bewty of those limbs of bis, which from being his 
pride and bornymint had nearly projubed his retdng. When 
the town was in kemotion, and the furious French Peuide 
pnrsewing eveiy Henglish livaiy, Fredrick (in suwice with a 
noble faraly who shall be nameliss) put on a palto and trowseys, 
of which his master made him a presnt, and indcavouied to fly. 

He mounted a large tricolore cockade in his At, from which 
he tor the lace, and tried as much as possable to look like a 
siwillian. But it wouldn’t do. The clo*s given him by hU 
X-master, who was a little mann, were too small for Frederick 
—the bewty of his legs epeared through his trowsies. The 
Rebublikins jeered and laft at him in the streets; and it is a 
mussy that he ever reached Balone alive. 

I tried to cumsole Chawls by pinting out that the Art which 
has truly loved never foigits, but as trewly loves on to the 
clothes; and that if Madamasell rcely did love him as he said, 
he had a better chans of winning her And now than under a 
monarchickle and arastacrattic Guvment; and as for Frederic, 
1 pinted out to him that a man of his appearants was safe of 
Implymint and promoashn in any country. 

1 did everytbink, in a word, to sooth my fiends. In a noble 
speech I showed, that if others do wrong, that is no reason why 
we shouldn't do right. “On the contry now is the Ume," I 
said, “for Hengland to show she is rcriy the Home of the 
World: and that all men, from a Black to a Frenchman, ought 
to be safe under the Banner of Brittannier. 

“The [diolly of these consperracies and jellowsies, I think 
may be pinted out to my feller-suvants, and igsemplafied in the 
instants of the famhes of the Prince of Bovo, at Parris, and of 
Lord Y Count Guttlebury, in this country. 

“ At Parris, As is wril ascertamed, the nobill Prins, who kep 
a large studd of osses, srith Englirii groombs to take care of em 
(as by natur Britns are formed to do that, and everytbink better 
than everybody)—tbe noble Prins, 1 say, was called upon by 
the Pnple to dishmiss bis Hing^ osskeepers. ^Sei^tiire,* 
says the Prince, *Veeve la liberty: let the Hosskeepers'he 
lumedottt, as the Sovring Puple isinimicbael to their stopjan in 
France.* , The Pople left t^ Sitaen Prins with a thiar for 
^riratunnity, ft the por groombs packed up, and have come back 
to their native hQind. 
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'** But what inshood? The nex day, the Prins sent away the 
bosses after the bosskeepers; sold iq> the studd; locked up the 
earridges, broombs, cabs, bogi^ (as those bignccant French 
call buggis), landores & all, and goes about now with an uni- 
bereller. And how, 1 should lick to know, is the puple any 
betttf for meddling ? 

** Lord Ycount Guttlebary*s is a case, dear friends, which still 
mor comes boom to our busros and our bisniss, and has nuule 
no small sensatiun in the Plush and in the fashionable wuld. 
The splender of his Lodships entytainments is well known, 
Tliat good and uprike nobleman only lived for wittles. And be 
ard on him? why should we?—Nay ter has implanted in our 
busum tastis of a thousand deferent kinds. Some men have a 
pashn for fox-untin, some like listening to dyL)atts in Pariymink 
and settn on railrode committies; some like Politticle Aconomy. 
I've waited behind a chair and beard foax talk about Jollagy, 
Straty, and red sanstone, until I've nearly dropt asleap mysdf 
while standing a Santynd on jewty. Wlmt then ? Give every 
monn his taste, I say, and my Lord Guttlebury’s was bis dinner. 

" He had a French Hartist at the head of his Quizeen of 
coarse—that sellabrated mann Munsoer Supreme. Munseer 
Sooday persided hover the cumfecksbnary; and imder Supraym 
were three young aidy-congs: a Frenchman, a Bulgian, and a 
young feller from the City, who manidged the tertle and wenson 
department. 

" He was a clever young mann. He has hofn been to take a 
glas at the W of F: and whenever he came with a cassyrowl 
of clear turtle, or an ash wenison dish for my Mary Hann, he 
was I'm sure always welcome. But John Baster was benvious 
and hambishes. He jined the owtery which has been rose 
against foring suvnts by some of our bnithring, and be thought 
to git ridd of Supraym and the other contynentials, and espired 
to be Chief Guvnor of my lords kitching. 

**Forgitting every sentament but haytred of the forryner, 
this envius rasUe ingaged the kitching-boys and female elpers 
(who, bein a hansmn young mann, looked on him with a kindly 
i) in a fowl conspirracy against the Frenchmen. He introjuiced 
l^ng pepper into the pattys, garlick into the Blcinongys, and 
sent up soufUy flavor^ with ingyans. He pysoned my 
Lord's chocolate with shalou, he put Tarrygin vinegar into the 
Hices. There never was such a conwulsion, or so horrid an 
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^spnssim of hagny in a man’s, has (I'm told fay my eadent 
fttend, the Majordomy) my lord's fact asbumed, wh^ he tasted 
b|adk pepper in the dear soup. 

, ** The axdence oocnrred day after day. It was one day when 
a R ■•■ 1 P-ss-n~dge was dining with bis Loddship; another 
when 6 egsiled sovrings took their mutton (when he didn’t so 
much mind); a 3d when he wished to dine more igspecially 
better than on ai^ other, because the doctor had told him to 
be careful, and he was dining by himself; this last day drove 
him madd. He sent for Supreme, addresst that gentilman in 
Innguidge which he couldn't brook (for he was a Major of the 
Nashnal Guard of his Betallian, and Commander of the Legend 
of Honour), and Supreme rasined on the spott—which the 
French and the Bulgian did it too. 

“Soufflay and the cumfectioners hemigrated the nex day. 
And the hcuse steward, who has a heasy master, for Lord G. is 
old, flbble, and 70 years of hage, and whose lady has an 
uncommon good apinnion of Master Baster, recommended him 
to the place, or at least to have the Purvisional Guvment of my 
lord’s Quiseen. 

” It wasn't badd. Baster has talUnt of no mien border. You 
couldn’t egsactly find folt with his souperintendiance. But a 
mere good dinner is fur from enough to your true amature. A 
dellixy. a something, a /ennysyuaw, constatutes the difirants 
between talint and Genus—and my Lord soughered under it. 
He grew mclumcoUy and silent; he dined, its trew, taysting 
all the ootrays as usual, but he never made any remarx about 
’em, for good or for bad. Young Baster at the Igth of his 
Hambisbn, tor his Air with rage as his dinners came down 1 by 
I, and nothing was said about ’em—nothing. 

“Lord Gttttlebuiy was hredJdng his Art, He didn' know 
how fond he was of Supraym, tiU he lost him—^how nessasuny 
that mann was to his igsistenoe. He sett his confidensble 
Valick to find out where Suprajrm had retreated; and finding 
he was gone to Gascony of which he is a naytif, last wesdc 
without saying a word to his fiwnds with only Sangsew his 
volet, and the flying ketching fourgong, without which he never 
travds-rmy Lord went to Pranoe and put himself again under 
Supraym. The sean between *eni. T'm told, was very affecting. 
^ has taken a Shotio near Supraym’s house, who comes 
10 dress the dinner of whidi the nofate Ycount partakes aloan. 
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** The town-house is shet up, and everybody has ad orders ta 
—all the footmen—all the qtuzeen, in coarse including 
Bastfu^and this is aU he has gained ^ his insidjus haytrid 
of foiranors. and by his foolish hambishn. 

** No, my friends,” I concluded; ** if gentlemen choose to 
have foreign suvnts, it's not for -us to intafear, and there must be 
a free tmyd in flunkies as in every other kimodaty of the world.” 

I trust that my little remarks pasyfied some of the discon¬ 
tented sperrits presnt—and can at least wouch for the fact that 
every man shook Ands; every man paid bis Skoar. 




IRISH GEMS. 

FROM THE ** BENIGHTED IRISHMAN*" 

■ H — ’ 

Our troops having smashed through that castle, and pulled 
down that flag, which now floats over the butcher Clarendon 
and his minions, a flood of prosperity will rush into the countiy, 
such as only the annals of the Four Masters gives count of. 
Since the days of Brian Boroimhc such days of peace, plenty, 
and civilisation shall not have been known, as those that are in 
store for our liberated Erin. 

There will be a Capital. 

The Ambassadors of the foreign Powers will bring their suites 
and their splendours to the Court of the Republic. The 
noUlity will flock, back in crowds to our deserted squares. 
Irish poplin vrill rish in price to ten shillings a yard, so vast will 
be the demand for that web by the ladies of our city. Irisli 
diamonds will reach the price of the inferior Golconda article. 
Iririi linen and shirtings will rise immensely. Indeed, all Irish 
produce, not being depredated by the ruinous competition for 
gold, will augment in value. 

Debt at home, and absenteeism, have been the curses of our 
countiy. Henceforth there shall be no absenteeism and no 
debt. 

He who refuses to live amongst ns is not of us~<the soil is for 
the inhabitants of the soil. 

I have already, my dear friends, instructed you in the manner 
in which every one of you may get a cheap and haodaome 
property for himsdf, vis., by htdding possession of that which, 
you at present occupy. For, as eveiy man has an indeleaslble 
right to shbslstenoe, and asNature jvoduoes for the good of all, . 

is maniliBstly right that the many should have the poasesskn# 
and not the 
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If a landlord ^oold object to this arrangement (who is but a 
mere accident on the face of the earth), for the love of God. boys, 
get rifles and blow his brains out. It is much better that a few 
landlords should perish, and their families (who have been living 
on the fat of the ^nd hitherto, and may therefore take a turn of 
iU-fbrtune) should starve, than that multitudes should die of 
want. 

And thus the curse of quarter-day will 1x3 removed at once 
from this island: and after a very little necessary slaughter. 
For depend upon it, that when two or three landlords have been 
served in the way recommended by me, the rest will not care to 
be pressing for rents. The butchers who govern us instituted 
the system of hanging for this very reason: arguing, that one 
example before Kilmainham deterred numbers of waverers; 
and we may be sure that the rifle, rightly employed, aill act 
upon an aristocrat just as well as upon a housebreaker; for, 
are not men men, whether clad in Saxon ermine, or in the rude 
frieze-coats of our miserable fatherland ? Out with your rifles, 
boys, in the name of humanity. 

They say that the property of Ireland is mortgaged in a great 
degree, and for the most port to the brutal Saxon shopkeepers 
and pedlars. You will have the advantage of getting your land 
entirely free; there will be no manacle of debt to weigh down 
the free arms which are henceforth to till the beloved soil of our 
country. 

And the land being unencumbered, you will have the farther 
advantage of being able to invite capitalists to aid you with 
money to conduct the operations of agriculture. Glorious 
America, which sympathises with you sincerely, will be much 
moK ready to lend its capital upon unencumbered, than on 
encumbered property. And wc shall negotiate loans in her 
magnificent commercial cities, where I have no doubt there 
will be a noble emulation to come to the aid of a free Ixish 
nation. 

The idea eji sending cattle and pigs to England, to feed Saxon 
ruffians, is then to be scouted henceforth ty all honest Irishmen. 
We will consume our own beef and pork by our own firesides. 
There is enough live-stock in this island to give every regenerate 
Irishman good meals of meat for the next year ensuing; and 
oar lands, notoriously the greenest and most fertile in the urorld, 
isiB have fed up a similar quantity the year 1850, Thus, wo 
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shall nmr 'want bencefbitfa; and while we fiitten and flourish, 
we abalt see the Saxon enemy decay. 

And as the beef 4 ed sooondrels cannot live upon cotton and 
hardware, we shall have the satisfaction of reducing the prices 
oi those commodities, and getting them at a mudi nune reason¬ 
able rate than that at which the accursed money-mongen now 
vend them. 


FROM THE UNITED IRISHWOMAN.'* 

The Duties of ottr IVoffteu. 

In the coming time the weapon nearest at hand is always the 
cheapest. Only dikttanH go about picking and choosing. 
Sbilly-sbatlycrs are cowards. Brave men arc always armed. 

Brave men and brave women, a few suggestions to house¬ 
keepers we have already given; we could supply thousands 
more. 

There is no better weapon, for instance, than one which is to 
be found in every house in the refined quarter of the metropolis. 
A grand piano sent down upon a troop of hussars will play 
such a sonata over their beads ns the scoundrels never marched 
off ta A chimney-glass is a rare thing for smashing. 1 should 
not like to bo the Saxon assassin upon whom some white-armed 
girl of Erin flung it. 

Pokers and tongs everybody will know the use of. A cut- 
steel fender is an awkward thing for a dragoon to ride over. A 
guardsman won’t look well with a copper coal-scuttle for a 
helmet 

lAdies' linen will make the best of lint. A laced handkerchief 
tied round a wounded warrior's brow will be well bestowed. 1 
have seen a servant in college knocked down by a glossy boot, 
ever so slight, of varnished leather: if a footman, why not a private 
soldier? Have at him, ladies, from the bedroom windows. 
Your husbands will be away yonder at the barricades. 

A hot saddle of mutton, flung by cook into the foce of a 
bawling Saxon Colonel, will silence him; send the dish-oover 
with it; or at tea 4 ime tty him with the silver tea-um. Our 
wife has one. She longs for an opportunity to fling it, h^ter 
and all, into a Saxon face. 

^ Besito the bottle-rack, the use of which and its contents are 
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«ndsnt» jpoitr Imsbttad win leave the oC the oeUar wi^ you. 
and you knoar what to do. Old port makes exodlent grape- 
shot : and I don't know any better use which you can make of 
a of Latoudie than to floor an Englishman with iu 

Have at them with all the glasses in your house, the china, the 
decanters, the lamps, and the cut‘g;1aas chandelier. 

A good large cheese would be found rather indigestible by a 
Saxon, if drc^ped on his nose from a second storey. And the 
children's waidiing-tub artfully administered may do execution. 
Recollect, it is a tub to catch a whale. 

There is a lady in Leeson Street who vows to fling her Angola 
cat and her pet spaniel at the military while engaged there. 
I'be cat may escape (and it is not the first time the Saxon rufiians 
have tasted its claws). The Blenheim cost her twenty-five 
guineas, ^e will give that or anything else for her country. 

The water-pipes will be excellent things to tear up and launch 
at the enemy. They may make a slop in the house at first, but 
the mains and the gas will be let off. The ruffians shall fight 
us, if they dare, in darkness and drought. 

You will of course empty the china-<doseta on the rascals, and 
all the bedroom foot-baths and washing-basins. Have them 
ready, and the chests of drawers balancing on the window-sills. 
Send those after them too. 

And if any coward Saxon bullet pierces the fair bosom of a 
maid or a wife of Erin, may the curses of Heaven light on the 
butcherly dastard ! May the pikes of Erin quiver in bis writhing 
heart, the bullets of Erin whirl through his screaming eyeballs! 
May his orphans perish howling, and his true love laugh over 
his gravel May his sister’s fair fame be blighted, and his 
grandmother held up to scorn I May remorse fang him like a 
ban-dog, and cowardice whip him like a slave I May life weary 
him I death dishonour, and futurity punish him 1 Liar Saxon I 
ruffian Saxon 1 coward Saxon 1 bloody Saxon 1 The gentle 
and the pure defy ye. ^nd spit on ye! 



MR. SNOB*S REMONSTRANCE WITH 
MR. SMITH. 

—K- 

My dear Smith, —When we last met at the Pol3ranthus Club, 
you showed me so remarkably cold a Moulder, that I was hurt 
by your diange of behaviour, and inquired the cause of die 
alteration. You are a kind and excell^ friend, and used to 
tip me, when I was a boy at school; and I was glad to find 
that you had public and not private causes for your diminished 
cordiality. Jones imparted to me your opinion that a {urevlous 
.letter of mine in this periodical was of so dangerous and disloyal 
character, that honest men should aveud the author. He takes 
leave to exculpate himself through the same medium. 

An our difference, my dear Sir, is as to the method of display¬ 
ing loyalty. Without fulsome professions for the vtrtuous and 
excellent young matron and lady who fills the Throne nowa¬ 
days, one may feel that those private virtues and exodlences are 
amongst her noblest titles ^ honour, and, without in the least 
implicating the Royal personage seated in it, quarrel with the 
taste of some of the ornaments of the Throne. I do believe 
that some of these are barbarous, that th^ often put the occn- 
pant of that august seat in a fiilse and ridiculoas position, and 
that it would be greatly no the advantage of her dignity if 
they were away. 

You recollect our talk at the Polyanthus, relative to the 
private letters which paaimd between Ikouis-Philippe and the 
Sovereign of this country, wfa(ch the present Froieh Govern¬ 
ment has thought fit to republish. *‘Why,** said you, ''did 
they condescend to make pubfic these private letters? What 
coi^ it matter to Europe to know whether, in the voyage firom 
Dover to Calais, ' my poor Montpensier' was dreadfully side, 
and the King did not sufiefaiaU?” Royal fiunilies must have 
thdr talk and gossip, like any other domestic drdcs* 
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pfaood the town with this harmless private gossip, and drag 
itiBOceBt people into publictty? And, indeed, with the exccp. 
tion of that pretty letter to the IVincess Ro3nfd (in which her 
** old cousin,** Loois-Fhflii^, announces to her his present of a 
doD with siz-and-twoity suits of clothes, and exhi&ts himself 
very amiahly and artlessly for once, as a Idnd-beaited old 
grandfather and gentleman), at is a|»ty that the whole corres¬ 
pondence were not consign!^ to the bottom of that ocean which 
made **my poor Montpensier " so imwell. 

But if the privacy of Royalty is not to be intruded upon, why 
is it perpetually thrust in our iaces ? Why is that Court News¬ 
man not stifled ? 1 say that individual is one of the barbarous 
adjuncts of the Crown whom we ought to abolish, and whom, 
it is an honest man's duty to hoot off the stage. I say it is 
monstrous, immodest, unseemly, that in our time such details 
should occupy great columns of the newspapers, as that of a 
Royal Christening, for instance, which appeal the other day, 
in which you read as follows— 

^ ’ 

*‘ His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was dressed in 
sky*blne velvet enibroidered with gold. The dress of Prince 
Alfred was of white and silver, and the three Princesses were all 
dressed alike in frocks of British lace, in imitation of Mechlin 
lace, with flounces of the same over white satin. 

** His Royal Highness Prince Albert and the Duke of Well¬ 
ington were batuted in the uniform of Field-Marshals; the 
Fnnce wore the collars of the Garter and the Bath, and the 
ensigj^ of the Golden Fleece. 

ro^ infant was dressed in a robe of Honiton lace over 
white satin, and was attended by the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. 
Her Rc^ Highness was carried the head nurse.' 

Gracious goodness! is it bringing ridicule on the 'Ihrone to 
say that such details as these are ridiculous? Does it odd to 
the dignity of the greatest persons in this country that other 
citizens should be t<^d that ^inoe Alfred wore white and silver, 
and the little Fritacesses were all dressed alike in frocks of 
BritMb lace, in imitation of Mechlin, with flounces ctf the same, 
over white satin? Suppose their Royal Highnesses wore tbdr 
frodts inside out, what the deuce does it matter to us? These 
<folaib may interest Mr. hfontalini, but not men in England. 
They abotild not be put before us. Why do we still laugh at 
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peopte for kissing the Pope's toe, or applaud Macartn^s 
Bridsb spirit in the last age, for refusing kotoo to the Emperor 
of China? This is just os bad as kotoo. Those people degrade 
the Throne who do not remove from it these deg^ing Middle* 
Age ceremonials—as barbarous, as absurd, as unreasonable 
as Queen Quasbymaboo’s cocked^hat and epaulets, or King 
Mumbo-Jumbo's glass beads and tinsel. 

When the procession of the sponsors and Her Majesty's 
procession had passed, and the Queen and the other Royal 
personages were conducted to their seats, the following rharak 
was performed—such a chorale as was seldom presented to an 
infant before:— 

** In life's gay mom, ere youth 

By dn and folly i« enslaved, 

Oh, may the Mak^s glorious name 
Be on thy infant mind engraved 1 
So shall no shade of sorvow cloud 
The sunddne of thy early days. 

But hajminess, in endless round, 

Shall atiu encompass all thy wajrs." 

Now, Mr. Smith, on your honour and conscience, docs the 
publication of stuff like this add to, or diminish, the splendour 
of the Throne? Is it true that if, in "the morning of youth," 
the Princess is brought up piously, she is sure of endless happi* 
ness to "encompass all her ways"? Who says so? Who 
believes it? Does it add to your respect for the Head of 
the State, to represent Her Majesty to your imagination sur¬ 
rounded by Bishops, Marshals, and Knights in their collars. 
Gold Sticks, Sponsor-proxies, and what not, seated in the 
place of Divine Worship listening to such inane verses? No; 
the disrespect is not on our side who protest. No; the dis¬ 
loyalty is with those who acquiesce in ceremonies so monstrous 
and so vain. O Archhidiop, is this the way people should 
renounce the pomps and vanities of this wicl^ world ? It is 
these ceremonies whidi set more people against you and your 
like, than aU your sermons can convince, or your good example 
keep IsithfoL 

And I say that we are, A/Sr. Punch and all, a loyal and 
aflectionate people, and that we exult when we see the gM 
personages of the crown worthily occuined. Take the meeting 
of but Thursday, for instance, for the Improventent of the 
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Labouring Cla^aes, at which his Rogral Highness the Prince 
atteaided and spoke. 

'* Depend upon it that the interests of often contrasted dasses 
axe identical* and it is only ignorance which prevents their 
uniting to the advantage of each other. {CMeers.) To dispel 
that ignorance, and to show how man can help man, notwith- 
stiuxdmg the complicated state of civilised soa^y, ought to be 
the aim of evmy philanthropic person. {Ltnui cAeers,) This 
is more peculiarly the duty of those who, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, enjoy station, wealth, and education.^’ 
{CMiers.) 

Every man who beard that, I say, cheered with all his heart. 
"These are imperial words, and worthy kings.*' There is 
no Gold Stick in this empire, no Vice<Chamberlain, Groom of 
the Stole, Hereditary Grand Dancing-Master, or Quarterly 
Waiter in Waiting, that will yield to Mr. Punch and your 
humble servant in loyalty, when words such as these are spoke^ 
and in such a spirit: and it is in tasks like these that PrinSn 
must busy themselves if in our times they ask for loyalty from 
others or security for themselves. The hold of the great upon 
us now is by braeficence, not daptraps and ceremonies. 
The people is and knows itself to be the stronger. Wisdom, sim- 
plidty, affection, most be the guardians of the English 'Fhrone; 
and may God keep those Gentlemen-ushers about the Court of 
Queen Victoria. 




YESTERDAY: A TALE OF THE POLISH BALL. 

BY A LADY OB FA$iiU»l» 


**T1ie ftbieiice of the Life Goaurdi, hetng on dntv^agfelint the mob, 
occfttioiMd Mmft dimppoiiitsient to maojr of dm nir fa sh lo n abks «t 
on Monday night."— 


LiONSL DE Boots wns the son of Lord and Lady de Bpoteis- 
town, and one of the most elegant young men this or any 
ige or ooontry. His figure was tall and slim; his fimtures 
D&jmteous; although not ssare than eighteen years of age, he 
eould spell widi surprising correctness, and had a sweet yeUow 
tuft growing on his dbin, already / 

A pattern of every essence, and hnught iq» under a fimd 
mother's eye, Lionel had gh the budding virtues, and node of 
the odious vices contracted by youth. He was not accustomed, 
to take more tluin three glames of wine; and thouc^ a perfect 
Nimrod in the chase, as I have heard his dear mamma remarh. 
he never smoked those horrid cigars while going to hunt 
He received his Commission in the Royal Horse Guards 


Pink (Colonel Gissard), and was presented, on 1 ^ appointment, 
on the birthday of his Sovereign. His fond mamma clasped 
her maM warrior to her bosom, and wept tears of maternal 
love upon his brilliant cuirass, which lefiected her own lovely 
image. 

But besides that of her Lai^j^riiip, there was another female 
heart which beat with afiSscticm's purest throb for the youthlhl 
Lionel Ibe lovely Frederica de To% (whose appeasanoe at 
Court diis year created so thrilling a sem^on) had Inig been 
designed iy her eminent peients, the Earl and Coumess of 
Hardybake, to wed one dgy wUb tlto brilliant heir of the house 
of De Boots. 

Frederica nearfy feinted with pleasure when her Lioudi 
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pteaen t ed faunadf at Alycampaytie House in his charming 
new unifonn. *^My militaiy duties now call me,** said the 
gallant youth, with a manly ^gli. “ But 'twill not be long 
ere next we meet. Remember thou art my partner in Lady 
Smigsmag*s Quadrille at the'Polish BaU. Am adieu 1 '* 

Emotion choked further utterance, and, staggering fiom the 
jS PBS e n ce of Love, Lionel hastened to join his regiment at 
Kn^ghtsbr-dge, 

That idght, as the Cavaliers of the Horse Guards Pink 
sate in thc^ tents, carousing to the health of their ladye-loves, 
news came from the Commandcr-in-Chief that England had 
need of her warriors. The Chartists had risen! They were 
in arms in Qerkenwell and Pentonville. **Up. Cavaliers 1 *' 
said the noble De Gizsard, quaffing a bumper of Ypocras. 
*'Gentlemen of the Horse Guards Pink, to arms!’* Calling 
Hs battle-cry, Lionel laced on his morion; his trusty valet- 
de-chambre placed it on the golden curls of his young master. 
To draw his sword, to recommend himself to Heaven gnd 
sweet Saint Willibald, and to mount his plunging charger, 
was the work of a moment. The next—and the plumes of 
the Horse Guards Pink might be seen waving in the mid¬ 
night down the avenues of the Park, while the clarions and 
violins of the band pealed fort}) the National Anthem of 
Britons. 

Liond's mother had taken heed that the chamber which 
he was to occupy at the barracks was comfortably arranged 
for her young soldier. Every elegant simplicity of the toilet 
had been provided. "Take care that there be bran in his 
foot-bath,'* she said to his old servitor (pointing at the same 
time to a ridily-chased silvtr-gilt bain de pieds, emblazoned 
with the crest cd the De Bootses). And she had netted with 
her ofwn hand a crimson silk night-cap with a gold tassel, 
which she entreated—-nay, commanded him to wear. She 
imaged him asleep in his war-chamber. "May my soldier 
sleep well," she exclaimed mentally, " till the ringing trump 
cf mom w^e my gallant boy I" 

Ttnderica, too, as far as modest m^en may, thought of her 
lionei ** Ah, Crinolinette," she said to her maid, in-the French 
laaguage, of which was a mistress, ** Ah, que ma galant 
Ganle^de-vie puisse bien dormir oe nuit I" 

TJkmd slefU not on that night—^not one wink had the yOong 
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acddter* la Ube aiooiii under the stars, in the oold coM atid* 
in the icy dawn, he and his gallant eonuades patroBed 
the holes of Clerkenwell. Now dunging a pulk of Chartista— 
BOW coming to the aid of a squadron of beleaguered Polioenaen 
—•now interposing between the inftiriate mob and the astonidied 
Specials—everywhere Lionel's sword gleamed. In the thicfc of 
the miUt his voice was heard encouraging the troops and filling 
the Chartists with terror. "Oh,** thought be, "that I dnild 
measure steel with Fuasell, or could stand fear five minutes point 
to point with I ” ^t no actual collision took place, and 
the Ufe Guards Pink returned to thdr barracks at davm. when 
Colonel Gizzard sent off a most favourable report to the Com- 
mander-in-^Chief of the gallantry of young De Boots. 

• The warriors cared not for rest that day. Anight in the 
saddle is no hardship to the soldier; though Lionel, feeling the 
approaches of a cold and sore throat, only took a little water- 
gruel and lay down for half-an-hour to recruit himself. But 
he could not deep—he thought of Frederica 1 "To-night 1 
sfill see her," he ^d. Twas the night of the Polish Ball, and 
he bade his valet procure from Hammersmith the lovdiest 
bouquet for Frederica, consisting of the rosy Magnolia, the 
delicate P0l3ranthus. and the drooping and modest Sunflower. 

The banquet of the Horse Guards Pink was served at eight 
o'clock, and Lionel, to be ready for the ball, dressed himself in 
pumps and pantaloons, with an embroider^ gauze chemise, 
and a mere riband of lace round his neck. He looked a young 
Apollo as he sat down to dine! 

But scarce had he put the first spoonful of /ofage A la nine 
to his ruby lips, when the clarion again sounded to arms. 
"Confusion,'* said the gallant GizzaM, "the Chartists are 
again in arms, and we must fo^." The banquet was left 
untasted, and the warriors mounted their steeds. 

So great was the hurry, that IJonel only put on his helmet 
and cuirass, and rode forth in his evening dress. 'Twas a 
pitiless night; the rain descended; the winds blew icy cold; 
the young soldier was wet to the skin ere the Guards debouched 
on Qerkenwdl Green. 

And at that boii!r Frederica was looking out of the left window 
at Abnack's, waiting for LSemeL 

Hours and hours he sat on his war-steed through that tong 
night—die rain descended, the wind was more diOly, the dastard 
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Chartists would not face the steel tit the l^oyal Cavaliers of tlie 
Horse Guards Pink, but fled at the sight of our warriors. Ah ! 
*twas A piteous night 1 

Frederica was carried at dayteeaJc to Alycampajmo House 
from the balL She had not danced all that night: she refused 
the most eligible partners, for she could only think of Aer 
Cavalier; her Liond, who never came! Her mammfl marked 
her child’s frenzied eye and becaic cheek, and shuddered as 
she put her daughter to bed, and wrote a hurried note to Dr. 
c—ck. 

At that,bbur, too, the Horse Guards Pink returned to their 
lorracks. The veterans were unmoved: but, ah me! for the 
recruits ! Lionel was in a high fever—two nights' exjxKure had 
struck down the gallant boy—he was delirious two hours after 
he was placed in bed ! " Mamma ! Frederica !" he shouted— 


Last Saturday two hearses—the one l>earing the helm and 
arms of a young warrior, and the escutcheon of the Dc Bootses, 
the other the lozenge of the Alycampaynes, wound their way 
slowly to Highgatc Cemetery. Lionel and Frederica were laid 
in the same grave! Rut how much of this agony might have 
been spared if the odious Chartists would but have stayed at 
home, or if that young couple had taken from twelve to four¬ 
teen of Morison’s Universal Pills, instead of the vile medicine 
with Miiich *' the Faculty " killed them ? 



SCIENCE AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Among the new sciences which are to be taught at Cambridge 
University, and for the teaching of which eminent Professors 
are to be appointed, we are informed that H.R.H. the Chan- 
Cdlor, and the Heads, have determined to create two new Chairs, 
upon the applications of the two eminent men whose letters 
we subjoin. 

** To His Roil Highness the Chanslor, and the Nobs if the 

Univtrsiiy if Cambridge^ 

Tom Spring's. 

" Sein perposials for astabblishing new Purfessutsbips in the 
Univussaty of Cambridge (where there is litell enuff now lumt, 
as Evins knows), I beg leaf to hoffer myself to your Royl 
Ighness as Purfessur of Sulf-defens, which signts I old to ^ 
both nessary and useful to every young mann. 

** I ave sean on his entry into life without knowing the use of 
his ands, a young chap fiord by a fellar ^ his sighs ,* and all toe 
the want of those fust principills which a few tenns imder me 
would give him. 

"1 ave sean, on the cootxy, many an honest young Mann 
pervented from doing right and knodtin down a raskle who 
insults a lady in distress, or' chau^is you, or anythinfi;, simply 
from not knowing how w imploy them fistis wlrich natur has 
endowd him with, and which it is manifest were not made for 
nothink. 

. '* I did that the fost use of a man's ands is to fight with; and 
that the fost and most nessaxy duty of a feUer is to know how’ 
to defend his nob. 

*' X should like to know in some mstanses whether aR your 
Algibry and Mi^hamadia, yw Greik and Ljdn and that, would 
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serve a young gent half so well as a good nollidgc of sparring 
and fibtog. wbidi I shall be appy to teach him, has also to 
serve any ISstd of any Ouse in the Unaversaty. 

** Peraps I could not stand up before Dr. Biggwhigg and 
Doctor l^uartoes in the Latn Mathamadics; but could they 
stand up to me with the gloves? 

Why, I would wop them with one 
and, and ingage to make the young 
gentlemen of the Univussaty to do 
lickwise. 

Therefor I propose to your 
Royal Ighncss and the Eads of 
Ouses, to allow the manly and 
trew Englidi Scients of Boxint 
to be took up for honours the 
young gentlemen of Cambridge. 

Igsamanations might be eld in 
the Sennit House, both vith and 
vithout the mufflers, it would be a pretty site—plesnt to parints 
(for what sight can be nobler than for a fond mother to sec a 
galliant young feller pitchin into his man in good style, or taking 
his punishment like a trump?) and would etract quantics of 
foringers and ladies to the Uniwvirsaty, like the Hancient 
games of the Roman athleeks. 

The Cribb Purfessurship in the branch of Mathamatacal 
Science, which I’m blest if it isn't, I purpose to your Roil 
Consideration, and ham, 

“With the deepest respect, 

“Your Royal Highness’s obcadient to command, 

Benjamin Bendigo.” 



From Professor Soyer. 

Paix Mall. 

“Mighty Prince, and Reverend, and Illustrious 
C^ENTLEMEN 1 —It has been universally allowed by roost nations, 
that Science would be vain if it did not tend to produce happi- 
nes, and that that science is the greatest, which the greatest 
suAoont of hapinness is produced. 
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** I apee with the poet Solon in this reniark--and if, as 1 have 
no dotdM, it is one which has also struck the august intdhgjenoe 
of your Royal Highness—I bog to ask with retiring modesty, 
what Science confers greater {deasure than that which 1 have 
the honour to profess, and which has made my name famous 
throughout the world? 

Eating is the first business of a man. If his food Is un¬ 
pleasant to him, his health suffers, bis labour is not so productive, 
his genius deteriorates, and his progeny dwindles and sickens. 
A healthy digestion, on the other hand, produces a healthy mind, 
a clear intellect, a vigorous family, and a series of inestimable 
benefits to generations yet unborn: and how can you have a 
good digestion, I ask, without a good dinner? and how have a 
good dinner, without knowing how to cook it ? 

*' May it please your Royal Highness Consort of the Imperial 
Crown of England/ and you ye learned and reverend doctors, 
proctors, provosts, gyps, and common sizars of the Royal 
University of Cambridge, now that you are wisely resolved to 
enlarge the former narrow sphere of knowledge in which your 
pupils move—I ask you at once, and with unanimity, to ordain 
that MY Science be among the new ones to be taught to the 
ingenuous youth of England. 

**Mine is both a physical and moral science—physical, it 
acts on the health: moral, on the tempers and tastes of man¬ 
kind. Under one or other of these heauls, then, it deserves to 
be taught in the famous Halls of Cambridge. I demand and 
humbly request that the SOYER PROFESSORSHIP of 
Culinarious Science be established without loss of time. And 
I ask of your Imperial Highness and the learned Heads of the 
Univei^ty, what knowledge more useful than that which I 
possess and pnffess could be conferred upon a rising and 
ardent youth ? 

*'Who are theyoungm^ of Cambridge? They are brought 
up for the most part to the study of the Law or the Church. 

Those who have partaken of food in the miseraUe chambers 
of the law student, and seen their cadaverous appearance and 
unearthly vcuacity, will at once agree with me that liiyf are in a 
lamentable state as regazds eating. But it is of the other 
profession whidi I speak. 

*' I can conceive now no person so likely to become eminently 
%eful and beloved as an intieresting young eedcsiastiG going 
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down to take possession of his cura^ in a distant and t>arbarous 
provinoe» where the inhabitants eat their meat raw, their vege¬ 
tables crude, and know no difierenoe between a white and a 
Ixown sauce. 1 say, most noble, mighty, and learned Sirs, 1 
can conceive of no character more delightful than a young curate 
coming into such a district after having graduated honourably 
in MY science. He is like Saint Augustin, but be bears a sauce¬ 
pan in his train, and he endears the natives to him and to his 
doctrines by a hundred innocent artifices. In his own humble 
home—^see my Regenerator art, my kitchen at home—be gives 
a model of neatness, propriety, and elegant moderation. He 
goes from cottage to cottage, improving tlie diet of the poor. 
He flavours the labourers* soup with simple hcrUs, and roasts 
the stalled ox of the squire or farmer to a turn. He makes 
tables comfortable which before were sickening; families arc 
united who once avoided each other, or quarrelled when they 
met; health returns, which bad diet had banished from the 
cottager's home; children flourish and multiply, and as they 
crowd round the simple but invigorating repast, bless the 
instructor who has taught them to prepare their meal. Ah I 
honoured Prince, and' exalted gentlemen, what a picture do I 
draw of clerical influence and parochial harmony I Talk of 
schools, indeed! I very much doubt whether a school-inspector 
could make a souffle, or S. G. O. of the Times could toss a 
pancake 1 

"And ah I gentlemen, what .a scene would the examination 
which I picture to myself present I The Professor enters the 
Hall preceded by his casserole bearers; a hundred furnaces arc 
lighted; a hundred elegant neophytes in white caps arc present 
behind them, exercising upon the roasts, the stews, the vege¬ 
tables, the sweets. A Board of Examiners is assembled at a 
table spread with damask, and the exercises of the young men 
are carried up to them hot and hot. Who would not be proud 
to sit on such a Board, and superintend the endeavours of youth 
engaged in such labour ? Blueing, the Senior Medallist receives 
the Vice-Chancellor's compliment, and is crowned with a fillet 
by the Yeoman Bedell; this—this I would fain behold in the 
great, the enlightened, the generous, the liberal country of my 
adoption I 

**'And if ever British gratitude should erect a statue to a 
nationsd benefactor, 1 can suppose an image of myself, the Fust 
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Professor of Cookery in Camlmdlge, to be elevated in siMiie 
cooi^ciKnis situation in after ages, holding out the nectar which 
be discovered, and the sauce with which he endowed the bdoved 
ooiintty into which he came. 

** Waiting your answer with respectful confidence, 1 am, of 
your Royal Highness imd Gentlemen, 

The profound Servant, 

**CORYl>ON SOTEE,*'. 




THE GREAT SQVATTLBBOROVGH SOIR^!B. 

' ■■ H ■ ■ 


Good Mr. Punch,—1 am an author by trade, and in con¬ 
fidence send you my card, which will satisfy you of my name 
and my place of business. If the designer of the series of cuts 
cafied “Authors' Miseries " will take my case in hand, I will not 
ask to plead it myself: otherwise, as it is one which concerns 
most litemty persons, and as the annoyance of which I complain 
may be a source of serious loss and evil to them, I take leave 
to cry out on behalf of our craft. 

The system of oppression against which 1 desire to protest, 
is one which has of late been exercised by various bodies, in 
various parts of the kingdom—by the harmless, nay, most 
laudable Literary Societies there established. These, under 
the name of Athenaeums, Institutes, Parthenons, and what 
not, meet together for the purposes of literary cxercitation; 
have reading-rooms supplied with magazines, books, news¬ 
papers. and your own invduable miscellany; and lecture-rooms, 
where orators, and philosophers, and men of science appear to 
instruct or to amuse. The Sea Serpent, the character of Hamlet, 
the Royal orrery and dissolving views, the female characters in 
Jones's novels, &c.—whatever may be the subject of the 
lecturer—I am sure no friend to his kind would wish cither to 
prevent that honest man from getting his bread, or his audience 
from listening to his harangues. Lecturers are not alwaj^ 
consummately wise, but that is no reason why audiences should 
not listmi to them. Myself, Sir, as 1 walked down Holbom 
the other day, I saw placarded (amongst other names fair 
more iftostrioiis) my own name, in pretty much the following 
terms:— 
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‘•L. A. HUCJGLESTONR 

AltE THE WRITINGS OP HVGCLESTONE MORAL OR IMMORAL? 

** Professor Groutage will ddiver an Essay on this subject, on 
the a5tb instant, at the Philosophical Arena and P^^og^- 
nasium. Cow Lane. Smitbfield. After the Lecture, the Arena 
will be opened for free discussion. Admisaon 2d ,, Children uf,*' 

1 . of course, did not attend, but female curiosity induced Mrs. 
llugglestone to pay her money. She relumed home. Sir. 
dissatisfied, I am informed the Professor did not do me justice. 
My writings are not appreciated by Mr. Groutage (nor indeed 
by many other critics), and my poor Louisa, who had taken our 
little James, who is at home for the Christmas holidays, by way 
of treat, came home with mortidcation in her heart that our 
Jemmy should have beard his father so slightingly spoken of by 
Groutage, and said, with tears in her own eyes, that she should 
like to scratch out those of tlie philosopher in question. 

Because the Professor has but a mean opinion of me, is that 
any reason why free discussion should not be permitted? Far 
otherwise. As Indians make fire with bits of wood, blockheads 
may strike out sparks of truth in the trituration of debate, and 
I have little doubt that had my poor dear girl but waited for 
the discussion in the arena, my works would have had their due, 
and Groutage got his answer, llie people may be lectured 
to by very stupid quadcs (perhaps. Sir. it may have been your 
fortune to have heard one or two of them); but as sure as they 
are quacks, so sure they will be discovered one day or other, 
and 1, for my port, do not care a fig for the opinion of the 
Professor of Cow Lane.' I am putting merely my own case in 
illustmtion of the propoBitfoo. which is, that public debates and 
fsdt play of thought among men are good, and to be encouraged. 
Those who like to read better out of a book, than to listen to a 
long-haired lecturer, with his collars turned down (so that bis 
jaws may wag more freely), those who prefer a pipe at the 
neighbouring tavern to a debate, however stirring, at the Cow 
Lane Gymnasium, are welcome and right, but so on the others 
on the other side. 

I will mention a case which seems to me in point In my 
early days, my friend Hui^, the dentist, with myself and 
■several others, belonged to the Plato Qub. meeting ofSat^ay 
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nights in Covtnt Garden, to discuss the writings of that phtlo- 
wppber, and to haven plain supper and a smoke. 1 and some 
others used to attend pretty regularly, but only at the smoking 
and sipping part, which caused Hufly to say. with a look of 
considerable scorn. ** that there were some minds not capable 
of sustaining or relishing a philosophical investigation.** The 
feet was, we were not anxious to hWr Huffy's opinions about 



Plato at all; and preferred scalloped oysters to that con- 
lioversy. 

I submit that, in this case, both parties were right.—Hufiy 
in Indulging hifnmlf in Platonic theories, and we for refraining 
from thmu. We doubted our lecturer—-of our scalloped o3rsteTS 
we were sure. We were only sceptics in this instance, not 
in all; and so in the multifarious Institutes throt^hout the 
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^aatfixf* wliere speecbifyiog is perlbnned. I own I lometigies 
lim ikwibts «s to the whotosonienen of the pnctioe» But it 
is eertatn, that if there may 'be stupid leetuies. them msy be 
clever lectures; them may qaades or men of genhis; there 
may be knowledge good and sound acquired; there miqr be 
but a superficial smattering and panot 4 ike imitation of a 
teacher who himsdf is but a pretender; and also it is edear 
that people should talk, should think, should read, should 
have tea in a social manner, and, calling the fiddlers and 
thdr wives and daughters, have a dance together at the Par¬ 
thenon, Athenaenm,' or Institute, until they are tired, and go 
home happy. And if in a manu&cturing town, of course it 
is good t^t the master of the mill diould join in the sport in 
which bis bonds are engaged ; or in the country districts, that 
the great man or Squire should aid. For example, I read 
last year in the l^uattUhofough Sentinel, how the heir of the 
noble house of Yawny, the Honourable Mr. Drawlcigb, came 
over ten miles to Squattlcborough in the most slushy weather, 
and delivered four lectures there on his travels in Nineveh, 
and his measurements the tombs of Baaibec. Some people 
fell asleep at these lectures, no doubt, but many liked them, 
and Mr. Drawleigh was right to give them. 

He represents the botough. His family are time out of 
mind loi^ of the neighbourhood. Nothing is more certain 
than that the heir of Doseley Castle shoiild do his utmost to 
give {Measure to his faithful constituents and the children of 
the quondam retainers of bis face. It was he who set up the 
Squattleborough Parthenon, his fisuher. Lord Yawny, laying 
tlte first brick of the edifice; the nelghbooring clergy and 
gently attending and ddiveriug appropriate orations, and the 
libraiy beginning wkh two copies of Drawleigh’s own travels, 
in morocco gilt This is all righf* ^ut the Squattleborough 
Parthenon is not, for this, '*the Beacon of Truth, the Centre 
erf* Civilisation, the Pharos in the Storm which the troubled 
voyager sees fiom the dark< waters, radiating serenely witlr 
the Thithful and the Beautifitl," as Professor Jowls said at 
the Irurnguration Meeting,—the Squattleborough Institutkm, 
I say, IS not in the least like this, but an exceUeot good place 
enough, where every mail can read the paper if it is not in 
luuMi; or get a book Bum the Ubrory, if nobody else has 
engag^ it Let things be called liy their names, Mr, 
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tbii lAftce at Sqitaltteborougli is a good literary dab. and ibat 
Is a good thing, and it promotes (he good fellowship, and aids 
the leading and education of numbers of people there; and 
Keaiam send every sndi sdieme prosperity t 
But now the Squattleborough folks are bent on following 
the fiadiion, and having a grand tea-party at their Institute. 
Amongst others, I have been favoured with a card to this 
party. The sectetary writes in the kindest manner; be says 
the directors of the Institute are going to give a grand smt^, 
which many noblemen and gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
have promised to attend, and where they ore most anxious 
to secure the leading literary talent*' 

Noblemen and Gentlemen of the neighbourhood, d la bonne 
heure—osA it is veiy complimentaiy, doubtless, to be mentionrtl 
amongst the leading literary talent; a noble Lord, a couple 
of most reverend prelates, a great poet, and so forth, we are 
informed, are asked. But why the deuce docs Squattleborough 
want "to secure literary talent”? Gentlemen, do you think 
men of letters have nothing to do? Do you go three hundred 
miles to a tea-party, spend five or six pounds on railroads and 
inns, give up two days' work and a night’s sleep, at the request 
of people hundreds of miles away, of whom you have no earthly 
knowledge? There Are one or two men of letters who, upon 
a great occasion, ana by a great city, are rightly called to help 
, and to speak; these men arc great orators—whom it is a 
' privilege for any community to hear—but for those whose gift 
does not lie that way, why drag them out from their homes, or 
Itheir own friends, or their desks, where their right places arc? 

1 , for instance, who write this, have had a dozen invitations 
within the last few months. I should have had to travel many 
thousands of miles—to spend ever so many scores of pounds— 
to lose weeks upon wedcs of time—and for what ? In order to 
stand on a platform, at this town or that, to be pointed out as 
the author of So-and-so, and to hear Lord 'This, or the Arch- 
blshc^ of That, say that Knowledge was Power, that Educatioa 
was a benefit, that the free and enlightened people of What- 
d*ye-call-'em were daily advancing in Civilisation, and that the 
feaming of the ingenious arts, as the Latin bard bad observed, 
refined our manners, and nutigated tbdr ferocity. 

Advance, civilise, cease to be ferocious, read, meet, be firiendly, 
be happy, ye men of Squattleborough, and other places. K say 
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•HMWlfo : Iwtifyoucaimsdfor younelvesit jstbebest.. 
If you can be wise witbont bra|Q|fing and talking so mndi about 
it, 3rou will lose none of yowt wisdom; and as you and yoor 
wives and daughters will do the dancing at your own. faaU, if 
you must have a tallo likewise, why not get your native lions 
to roar? 

Yours, dear Air. PwtcJk, most respectfully, 

UcoNTiirs Androcles Hugglhstonb. 



PARIS REVISITED. 


BY AN OLD PARIS MAN. 

■ - 

Rbvsred Punch, —When your multitudinous readers are put 
in pmsession of this confidential note, T’aris will be a week 
older; and who knows what may happen in that timc?~Tx>ois 
Napedeon may be Emperor, or Louis Blanc may be King, or 
the Revolution that was to have broken out last Monday may be 
performed on the next;—meanwhile, permit me, Sir, to lay at 
your feet the few brief obso^ations itvhich 1 h.ave m.ide during 
a twen^'four hours' residence in this ancient and once jovial 
place. 

It was on the stroke of eleven at night. Sir, on Wednesday, 
the 3 xst of January, that a traveller might have been perceived- 
plunging raj^ly through the shingles of Dover, towards it boat 
whidi lay in waiting there, to bear him and other exiles to a 
steamer which lay in the offing, her slim block hull scarcely 
visible in the mists of night, through which her lights, of a green 
and ruby colour, burned brilliantly. The moon was looking 
out on the lair and tranquil scene, the stars were twinkling in a 
fnendly manner, the ancient cliffs of Albion loomed out of the 
distant grey. But few lights twinkled in the deserted houses of 
the terraces along the beach. The bathing-machines were gone 
to roost. There was scarce a ripple on the sluggish, wave, .as 
the boat with Ihe Traveller on board went grinding over the 
shingle, and we pulled to the ship. In fact, the waters of 
Putn^ were not ihor>« calm than those of the Channel, and the 
night was as mild as a novel by the last lady of fashion. 

Having paid a shilling for the aooommodation of the boat, 
the travdler stef^ped on board the deck of the famous steamer 
** Vivid,’* oommaaded by the intrepid and polite Captain 
Smitbett; and the Mails presently coming off in their boat with 
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the %tijt at its bows, away went the Vivid" at the rate 
seventeen jnltes an hour, and wewtiee off Calais almost before 
the second cigar was smoked, or we had had near time enough 
to think of those beloved beings whom we left behind. 

Sir, there was not water enough in the Calais barbour^HSo a 
bawling pilot swore, who came up to us in his higgerand ah 
she came plunging a^ bumping ai^st the side of the ''Vivid," 
Captain Smithett caused the mail-bags first, and afterwards the 
passengers, to be pitched into her, and we all rolled about 
amongst the ropes and spars on deck, in the midst of the most 
infernal bawling and yelling from the crew of Frenchmen,.whose 
howls and contortions, as they got their sail up, and otherwise 
manoeuvred the vessel, could be equalled hy men of no other 
nation. Some of us were indignant at being <»lled upon to pay 
three francs for a ride of a mile in this vessel, and declared we 
would write to the Times; but there was One Tiavellerwho 
bad not heard that noise of Frenchmen for four years, and their 
noise was to his soul as the music of bygone years. That Mon, 
Sir. is perpetually finding soroetbmg ludlerous in what is 
melancholy, and when he is most miseralde is always most 
especially jocular. 

Sir, it was the first night of the new Postal airangement, by 
which the Mails axe made to go ftom Calais and not from 
Boulogne, as heretofore. Our goods were whisked through the 
Custom House with a rapidity and a couite^ highly creditMde 
to Frenchmen, and an enthusiastic mnnibus-driver, lashing his 
horses furiousiy, and urging than forward with shrieks and 
howls, brought us to the Saint Pieive Station of the railway, 
where we took our places in the tndn. Twaa two in the bleak 
winter's mom. The engine whistled-^the train set forUh-’We 
plunged into the oountiy, away, away, away t 

At eleven o'clock, Sir* we dariied into the eaesMikof the forts 
that guard the xnetropolis ficom fieieign invasion, and a fow 
minutes afterwards we were In ftiat dear dd Paris that One 
amongst us bad not seen ibr ftmr years. 

How is the old place? .How does it look? 1 should be 
glad to know is nightii^e singing there yet?--do ^ 
roses sciU bloom by the calm Bendemeer ? Have we not'aU a 
right to be aentiineatd wUbevisit the haants of our youth, 
to come forward, like die Count in the Open, as soon as 
the tdiips have ceased enddog^ and sing **Gafi hspi^"^. 
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living constantly with your children and the beloved and 
respedable Mrs, Puneht you don't see how tall Jacky and 
Tc^noy grow, and how old—(for the truth must out, and she 
is no means imjmoved in looks)—how old and (dain your 
dear I^y has beco^ So thought I, as I once more caught 



i||^ of my beloved Lutetia, and trembled to see whether years 
had aflisGied her, 

SiTr Ihednt thing I saw on Mteriog the station, was that it 
vpsts csnnnned vnih soldiers—^little soldiers, with red Ivcedies 
and gney capotes, with Uttle caps, bristling with uncomtnonly 
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ikree toardb. large hairy tufts (those of the carroty hue most 
urastlke and temarkahle) that loolGed as if worn in bravado, as 
hy the American warriors, and growing there convenient to cut 
their heads off if 3^00 could. These bearded ones occupied 
the whole place; arms were pnled in the groit halls ^ the 
DSborcadire; some fatigued l^ves were asleep in the Vraw* 
pots were cooking, drums were drubbing, officers and non¬ 
commissioned officers bustling about. Some of us bad qualms, 
and faintly asked, was the Revolution begun? "No," the 
omnibus conductors said, laughing, "everything was as quiet 
as might be:" and we got into their vehicles and drove away. 
Everything «cwr quiet Only, Sir, when you go to a bend’s 
house for a quiet dinner, and before be lets you into his door 
he put his head and a blunderbuss out of window and asks 
"Who is there?"*—of course some nervous persons may be 
excused for feeling a little dashed. 

Sir, the omnibus drove rapidly to the hotel whence this is 
written, with a very scanty caigo of passengers. Wc hardly 
had any in Uie railway; we did not seem to t^e up any on the 
line. Nothing seemed to be moving on the road; in the streets 
there was not much more life. What has become of the people 
who used to walk here?—of the stalls and the carls and the 
crowds about the wine-shops, and the loungers; and the cries of 
the busy throng ? Something has stricken the place. Nobody 
is about: or perhaps there is a review, or a grand fSU some- 
where, which calls the people away as we arc passing through a 
deserted quarter. 

As soon as I was dressed, 1 walked into the town through the 
and^t and familiar arcades of the Rue Castiglione and so forth. 
The shops along the Rue de Rivoli are dreary and shabby 
beyond belief. There was nobody uralktng in the Tuileries. 
The palace that used to look so splendid in former days, 
stretetMiS out its great gaunt wings and looks dismally battered 
and banknq>t In the Carrousd there were more troops, with 
drumming, and trumpeting, and artillery. Troops are per¬ 
petually passing. Just now I saw part of a regiment of Mobiles 
marching oat with a regiment of the lina Squads of the young 
Motsles are everywhere in the streets; pale, debauched, daring- 
looking Utile lads, one looks at them with curiosity and interest, 
^as one thinks that those bea r dl es s young feUows have dashed 
over barricades, and do not care for death or devil. 
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1 worked mpway to the Palais Royal, where 1 have been any 
timeainoe 18 x 4 ; and oh, Mr» Puttck, what a change wasthete! 
I can’t tell you how dreary it looks, t^t oncecheerfuUest garden 
in the world. The roses do not bloom ikere any moie; or the 
nightingales sing. All the song is gone and the flowers have 
withered. Sir, you recollect those shops where the beautiful 
dressing-gowns used to hang out, more splendid and goigeous 
than any tulips, 1 am sure. You remember that wonderful 
bonnet-^op, at the comer of the Galerie Vitr^, where there 
were all sorts of miraculous caps and hats; bonnets with the 
lovdiest wreaths of spring twined round them; bonnets with the 
most ravishing plumes of marabouts, ostridtes, and birds of 
paradise— 

** Once in their Amu 
BirdH of rare plume 
Sate in their oloom,'* 

as an elegant poet of your own sings*—they are all gone, Sir; 
the birds arc flown, the very f:ages arc shut up and many of 
them to let—the Palais Roysd is no more than a shabby baiaar. 
Shutters are up in many of the shops—you see nobody buying 
in the others—soldiers and a few passengers go about staring 
at the faded ornaments in the w'indows and the great blank 
daguerreotype pictures, which line the walls as dismal as death. 
There is nobody there: there are not even English people 
walking about, and staring with their hands in their pockets. 
Has ruin begun, then, and is Paris going after Rome. Oirthage, 
Palmyra, Russell Square, Kilkenny, and other famous capitals? 
In the glass galleries there were not' a dozen loungers, and 
the shops facing the Palais Royal proper arc closed down the 
whole line. 

As for the square of the palace itself, which always used to 
look so cheerful—where there used to be, you remember, piles 
of comfortable wood, giving ideas of warmth and hospitality in 
tile splendid rooms within—that too is, to the last degree, 
tdiabt^ and forlorn. 1 saw soldiers looking out of the windows, 
and more—a couple of thousands of them, 1 should say—wens 
in the court. Many of them with their coats off, and showing 
very dingy under-vestments, were cooking about the court; 
there they formed in squads about the square, w'ithout their 
arras, in their slottdung grey coals; and, drums and bugles 
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bogkinliig to nmke a noise, a small crowd of bladcgmurds and 
childiisi issued somehow fmm sooac of the dark recesses ood 
IMk ixisiages about the {dace, and formed a sort of audience 
foe the unromanttc imlitaiy jm^ctade. A tree of laber^ is 
planted in the squaxu; the 1 have seen, and Uw most dumal 
and beggarly emblem 1 ever set eyes mu A lean poplar, widi 
scarce any branches, a wretched forcated pole with some miser¬ 
able rags of faded cotton, and, it may be. other fetishes dan- ' 
gling from H here and there. OUberiyI What the deuce has 
this poplar or those rags to do with you? 

My sheet is full—the post hour nigh; but I have one word of 
rather a cheerful and consolatory nature to say after all this de¬ 
spondency. Sir, I happened in my walk, and from a sense of 
duty, just to look in at the windows of Chcvet, V<ifour, and the 
Trots Fir^res. The show at all is ttety nHsf(uUny ind«d. The 
game looked very handsome at Chevet's, and the turbots and 
fAtis uncommonly fine. I never saw tmx-looJting tnifRes than 
those in the baskets in Vdbur's window; and the display of 
fruit at the Friies would make an anchorite's mouth water. 
More of this, bomver, anon. There are some subjects that are 
not to be iroued in a trifling manner by your obedient servant 
and contributor. 


FOLKSTQNE CANTEXBUItr. 
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If one may read the history of a people's motals in its jokes, 
what a queer set of reflections the philmphers of the twentieth 
century may make regarding the characters of our two countries 
in perusing the waggeries published on one side and the other I 
When the future inquirer shall take up your volumes, or a 
bundle of Flench plays, and contrast the performance of your 
booth with that of the Parisian theatre, he won't fail to remark 
how different they arc, and what diflereni objects we admire or 
satirise. As for your morality, Sir, it does not become me to 
compliment you on it before your venerable face; but permit 
me to say, timt there never were before published in this world 
so many volumes that contained so much cause for laughing, 
and so little for blushing; so many jokes, and so little harm. 
Why, Sir, say even that your modesty, which astonishes me 
more and more every time 1 regard yon, is calculated, and n 6 t 
a virtue naturally inherent in you, that very fact would argue 
for the high sense of the public morality among us. We will 
laus^ k) the company of our wives and children: we will tole< 
rale no indecorum: we like that our matrons and girls should 
be pure. 

Encase my blushes. Sir; but permit me to say that I have 
been making a round of the lit^ French Uieatres, and have 
come away amazed at the cynicism of the people. Sir, there 
are certain laws of morality (as believed by us at least) for 
whicb these peoi^ no more care than so many Otaheitans. 
Tbqr have b(Mn^J<^ng against marriage ever ance writing 
begui—4 ptAty mat/ you would be, J/r. Puncht if you were 
a Frendimao \ and a pretty moral diaracter would be the 
present Qmtless wife of your affections, the chaste and imma- 
odate Jttdyl 

Ate goSiig to these theatres, seeing the houses all full, and 
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boiii^ Olft laughter ringiiig through every one of theai« one is 
pusM to know what the people respect at al]» or what pcto- 
dple they do believe in. They laugh at religion, they lan^ at 
chastity, Uiey laugh at xoyaltyi they laigEh at the Republic most 
pitileBsIy of all; when Fiunce. in the piece eolkd the *' Ftnio aux 
Idfes/' says she is dying under nine hundred dootm, to .eoeh 
of whom she is paying a daily fee of five>and-tweaiy francst 
there was a cheer of derision through the house. Ihe Com> 
munists and their schemes were hooted with a still more hearty 
indignatioa; there is a general smash and bankruptcy of huth; 
and, what struck me perhaps most as an instance of the amaz¬ 
ing progress of the national atheism, is to find that the theatre 
audiences have even got to laugh at miliiary glory. They have 
a song in one of the little plays, which announces that France 
and Co. have closed that branch of their business; that they 
wish to stay at home and be quiet, and so forth; and strange to 
say, even the cry against perfidious England has died out; and 
the only word of abuse I against our nation was in a volume 
of a novel by poor old Paul de Kock, who saluted the Uon with 
a little kick of his harmless old beds. 

Is the end of time coming, Afr. Punchy or the end of French¬ 
men? and don’t they believe, or love, or hate anything any 
more ? Sir, these funny pieces at the plays frightened me more 
than the most bloodthirsty xudodrama ever did, and inspired 
your humble servant with a melancholy which is not to be eli¬ 
cited from the most profound tragedies. There was some¬ 
thing awful, infernal almost, I was going to say, in the gaiety 
with which the personages of these satiric dramas were dancing 
and shrieking about among the tumbled mins of ever so many 
ages and tractions. 1 hope we shall never have the' air of 
**< 3 od save the King” set to ribald words amongst us—the 
mysteries of our religioa. or any man’s religion, made the sub¬ 
ject of laughter, or (f a wosm sort of escHement. In the famous 
piece of ** La Propridtd c'^ le Vdl,” we bad the honour to see 
Adam and Eve dance a polka, and smg a song quito appro¬ 
priate to thecostume in whkh they figured. Everybi^y laughed 
and enjoyed it—4ieitber Eve nor the audience ever tho^ht 
about being adiamed of themselves; and. for my part. Hooked 
with a vague anidety up at ^iheatre roof to see that it was not 
faUing In, and shall not 1 ^ surpriped to hear that Paris goes jdie 
* way ^certain other citie$ some diqf. TheywiUgooa,tl^pr^ 
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Ullte painted populaticMi S Lovettes nod Bayaderes, singing and 
dancing, laughing and feasting, fiddling and flirting, to the 
end* dei^d npon it. But enough of this theme: it is grow* 
Ing too 8ertoiis-<-let us drop the curtain. Sir, at the end of the 
Raelj and ingenious piece called the ** Foire aua ld 4 es," there 
descends a curtain, on which what is supposed to be a huge 
newspaper is painted, and which is a marvel of cynicism. 

I have been to see a piece of a piece called the ** Myst^res de 
Londres,** and most awful mysteries they are indeed. We little 
know what is going on around and below us, and that London 
may be enveloped in a vast murderous conspiracy, and that there 
may be a volcano under our very kitchens, which may blow us 
all to perdition any day. You perhaps are not aware, Sir, that 
there lived in London, some three or four years ago, a young 
Oreodee of Spain and Count of the Empire, the Marquis of Rio 
Santo by name, who was received in the greatest society our 
country can boast of, and walked the streets of the metropolis 
with orders on his coat and white light pantaloons and a cocked- 
hat. This Marquis was an Irishman by birth, and not a mere 
idle votary of pleasure, as you would suppose from his elegant 
personal appearance. Under tlie mask of fashion and levity ho 
hid a mighty design; which was to free his country from the 
intolerable tyranny of England. And as England's distress is 
Ireland's opportunity, the Marquis had imagined a vast con¬ 
spiracy, which should plunge the former into the most exquisite 
confusion and misery, in the midst of which his beloved Erin 
might get her own. For this end his Lordship had organised a 
prodigious bond of all the rogues, thieves, and discontented 
persons in the metropolis, who were sworn into a mysterious 
affiliation, the memben of which were called the Gentlemen of 
the Night** Norwere these gendefolksof the lower sort pierely 
—your swdl mob, your Saint Giles's men, and vulgar cracksmen. 
Many of the principal merchants, jewellers, lawyers, physicians, 
were sworn of the Society. The merchants forged 1 »nk-notes, 
and ottered the same, thus ptfisontng the stream of commerce in 
our great commercial city; the jewdlers sefid sham diamonds to 
the aris tocr ac y, and led them on to ruin 1 the physicians called 
la to visit thdr patients, poisoned such as were enemies of the 
good cause, by their artful prescriptions; the lawyers prevented 
the Ibimer from being himged; and the whole realm being 
phmged into anarchy and dismay by these manoeuvres, it was 
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tyidm' Httl IndMMS wooki pioBL Tb^ asunisliiiig 

Mangpli; iriio ivss supieme liief of the Socktf, tfaus haA 
S|]^ ttod xetainen evttywbtte, Th« police ivas oomtpced, the 
nutgbtmttire tampaied vtth^Tbeoiii was br^sed on bef yary 
bench; and even tbe Beefeatets of Ibe Queen (one sbudd^ as 
one thinks of ttati) were coDtamlnated» and in the service of Ibe 
Association, 

Numbers of lovdj women of course were in love with the 
Marquis, or otherwise subjugated him. and the moat beauti¬ 
ful and hinooent of all was disguised as a Countess, and sent 
to Court on a Drawing-room day, with a mission to steal the 
diamonds offtiie neck of Lady Brompton, the special favourite 
of His Grace Prince Dimitri Tolstoy, the Russiau Ambassadcr. 

Sir, his Grace the Russian Ambassador had only lent these 
diamonds to Lady K, that her Ladyship might sport them at 
the Drawing-room. The jewels were really the property of Che 
Prince's Imperial Master. What, then, must have been his 
Excellency’s rage when the brilliants were stolen? The theft 
was committed in the most artful manner. Lady Brompton 
came to Court, her train hdd up by her JaeJM, Susanna (the 
Marquis's emissary) came to Court aith her timn sinnlarly bme 
by her page. The latter was an experienced pickpocket; the 
pages were changed; the jewels were taken off Lady Brompton's 
neck in die ante-chamber of the palace; and his Grace Prince 
Tolstoy was in such a rage that Im menaced war on the part of 
his Government unless the stones were returned I 

Beyond this point I confess. Sir, 1 did not go, for exhausted 
nature would b^ no more of the Mysteries of London, and I 
came away to my hotd. But I wish you could have seen the 
Court of Saint Jamesls, Che Beefeaters, the Life-Guards, the 
Hetalds^f-Arms In theh tabards of die sixteenth cenCuiy, and 
hwre heard the ushers on the stairs shouting the names of the 
aobflfty as they walked Into the presence of the Sovereign! 1 
caught those of the CounteB of Derby, the Lady CampbcB, the 
Lord Somebody, and the honourable Mbs Trem, after whom 
the Archbishop Of GOntestfoxyemae. Oh,sudi aOArthblsIic^t 
He had a vdvet trencher-cap profasdy oniamented wiOi Mm 
fringe, and a dress somedking like our teal and venmaled 
pra&tes, with the exeeplibo of the wig, wliioli was ihr more 
early and elegant; and be sndked by, makiag the sign qf ^ 
Gross widi fate two ftnedagers, and btosaing tbe peofila, 
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I bear that the anthor of this great workt Monsieur Paul 
FIval, known for some time to the litemture of Ms country as 
Sir Ftancis Trollope, passed a whole week in London to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with our manners; and here, no 
doubt, he saw Countesses whose trains were carried by jockeys; 
Lords going to Court in fuU-bottomed wigs; and police magis¬ 
trates in policemen's coats and oilskin hats, with white kersey¬ 
mere breeches and silk stockings to distinguish them from tte 
rank and file. How well the gentlemen of Bow Street would 
look in it 1 I recommend it to the notice of Mr, Punch, 

' These, ^ir, are all the plays which 1 have as yet been able to 
see in this town, and 1 have the honour of reporting upon them 
accordingly. Whatever they may do with other pieces, 1 don't 
think that our dramatists will be disposed to steal tkse. 
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Some few words about dinners* my dear friend, 1 know your 
benevolent mind will expect A man who aunes to Paris ^th- 
out directing bis mind to dinners, is like a fellow who travels to 
Athens without caring to inspect ruins, or an individual who 
goes to the Opera, and misses Jenny Lind's singing. No, I 
should be ungrateful to that appetite with which Nature has 
bountifully endowed me—^to those recollections which render a 
consideration of the past so exquisite an enjoyment to me—were 
1 to think of coming to Paris without enjo 3 ring a few quiet 
evenings at the Trois Frires, alone, with a few dishes, a faithful 
waiter who knows me of old, and my own thoughts; undisturbed 
by conversation, or having to help the soup, or carve the turkey 
for the lady of the bouse; l?y the exertion of telling jokes for the 
entertainment of the company; by the enHui of a stupid neigh- 
IxMir at your side, to whom you are forced to impart them; 
by the disgust of hearing an opposition wag talk better than 
yourself, take the stories with which you have come primed and 
loaded out of your ^cty mouth, and fire thdm off himself, or 
audaciously bring forward old Joe MiUers, and get a laugh Urorn 
all the company, when your own novelties and neatest m- 
and pass round the table utterly disregarded. 

1 rejoiced, Sir, In my mind, to think that I should be able to 
dine alcxie; without rivals to talk me out, hosts or ladies to coax 
and wheedle, or neighbours who, before my eyes (as they often 
have done), will take the best cutlet or favourite snipe out of the 
di^, as it is banded round, or to whom you have to give all the 
breast of the pheasant or capon, when you carve it. 

^ the way in the ndlroad, and thiough the tedious hours 
of sight, I vdkiled away tmh time as I did not employ in 
Sleeping, or in thinking about Miss Br-wn (who fett, I ihhdi, 
by &e way, some little pang in parting with me, dse Wlqr was 
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(dbe so silent all night, and why did she apply her pocket* 
faandiciBrchief so constantly to her lovely amethyst eyes?)— 
all dse way in the railroad. 1 say. when not occupied by other 
tbouf^ts, I amused the t^ium of the journey by inventing 
little bills of &re for one,—solitary Barmecide banquets.— 
which I enjoyed in spirit, and proposed to discuss bodily on 
my arrival in the Capital of the Kitchen. 

‘*M(Hisieur will dine at the tabledMitT* the lafuais de 
said at the hotel, whilst I was arranging my elegant 
toilette before stepping forth to renew on acquaintance with 
our beloved old city. An expression of scornful incredulity 
shot across the Rnc features of the person addressed by the 
/a^uais de place. My fine fellow, thought 1 , do you think I 
am come to Paris in order to dine at a table-dkbte }—to meet 
twenty-four doubtful English and Americans at an ordinary? 
*‘Lucullus dines with Lucullus to-day. Sir;" whidi, as the 
iaquais deplace did not understand, 1 added, *' I never dine at 
table-d'Mte, except at an extremity." 

1 had arranged in my mind a little quiet week of dinners. 
Twice or thrice, thinks I, I will dine at the Fibres, once at 
Vdiy's, once at the Cafd de 1 ^'s. If my old friend Voisiii 
opposite the Assomption has some of the same sort of Hor- 
d^ux which we recollect in 1844, I will dine there at least 
twice. Philippe’s, in the Rue Montorgucil, mast tried, 
which, they say^ is as good as the Rocher de Cancale used to 
be in our time: and the seven days were chalked out already, 
and 1 saw there was nothing for it but to breakfast d la four^^ 
chetU at some of the other places which I had in my mind, if 
1 wished to revisit all my old haunts. 

To a man living much .in the world, or summnded by his 
family, there is nothing so good as this solitude from time to 
time—there is nothing like communing with your own heart, 
and giving a calm and deliberate judgment upon the great 
question—the truly vital question, I may say—before you. 
What is the use of having your children, who live on roast 
mutton in the nuntery, and think treacle-pudding the summit 
of oookeiy, to sic down and take the best three-fourths of a 
penfnatt trupff with you ? What is the use of helping your 
wife, who doesn’t know the difTerence between sherry and 
madeira, to a glass of priceless Romance or sweetly odoriferous 
Chfiteau Lafitte of '42? Poor dear soul! she would be as 
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haii^ witb a dice of the children's joint, and a cup of tea in 
the evening. She takes them when yon are away. To give 
fine wine to that dear creature is like giving pearls to—Co 
auutnals who don't know their value. 

What I like, is to sit at a restaurant alone, alter having 
taken a glass of absinthe in water, about half-an-honr previous, 
to muse well over the carte^ and pick out some little dinner for 
myself; to converse with the sommelier ooniidentially about 
the wine-—a pint of Champagne, say, and a bottle of Bordeaux, 
or a bottle of Burgundy, not more, for your private drinlung- 
He goes out to satisfy your wishes, and returns with the 



fitvourite flask in a cradle, very likely. Whilst he is gone, 
comes old Antoine—^who is ebanned to sec Monsieur de reteur ; 
and vows that you rajeunissu ious Jes with a plate of 
ojrsters—dear little jui^ green oysters in their upper shells, 
swimming in their sweet native brine—not like your great 
white flaccid natives in England, that look as if th^ had 
been fed on pork: and ah i how kindly and pretty that atten- 
tkm is of the two little ^tes of radishes and butter, whidi 
they bring you hi, and with which you can dally betwm the 
arrival of the various dishes of your dinner; tb^ are like the 
ddkate i^mphonies which are played at the theatre between 
the acts it a charming comedy* A httk bread-and-butter, a 
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little radisfai^you enmeh and telish; a little radish, a little 
piece of bread<and-buUer—^you relish and cnmcb~when lo! 
up goes the curtiun, and Antoine comes in with the enir^ or 
the roast 

1 pictured all this in my mind and went out. I will not tell 
any of my friends that I am here, thought I. Sir, in five 
minutes, and before I had crossed the Place Venddme, 1 liad 
met five old acquaintances and friends, and in an hour after¬ 
wards the arrival of your humble servant was known to all our 
old set. 

My first visit was for Tom Dash, with whom 1 had business. 
That friend of my youth received me with the utmost cor¬ 
diality; and our business transacted and our acquaintances 
talked over (four of them I had seen, so that it w;is absolutely 
necessary I should call on them and on the rest), it was agreed 
that 1 should go forth and pay visits, and that on iny return 
Tom and I should dine somewhere together. 1 called upon 
Brown, upon Jones, upon Smith, upon Robinson, upon our old 
Paris set, in a word, and in due time returned to Tom Dash. 

“ Where are we to dine, Tom ? ” says I. ** What is the crack 
restaurant now ? I am entirely in your hands; and let us be 
off early and go to the play afterwords.*' 

“ Oh, hang restaurants,” says Tom—" I’m tired of 'em; we 
are sick of them here. Thompson came in just after you were 
gone, and 1 told him you were coming, and he will be here 
directly to have a chop with me.” 

There was nothing for it. I had to sit down and dine with 
Thompson and Tom Dash, at the latter's charges—and am 
bound to say that the dinner was not a bad one. As 1 have 
said somewhere before, and am proud of being able to say, I 
scarcely recollect ever to have had a bad dinner. 

But of what do you think the present repost was composed? 
Sir, I give you my honour, we a slice of salmon and a leg 
of mutton, and boiled potatoes, just as they do in my favourite 
Baker Street. 

'^Dev'lisk good dinner,” says Thompson, covering the 
salmon with lots of Harvey sauce—and cayenne pepper, from 
Fortnum and Mason's. 

Donnes da sherry A Monsieur Canterbury,” says Tom 
Dash to Fran9ois his man. " There's porter or pale ale if any 
man likes it” 
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TlMep poured me out sheriy; I might have had porter or pate 
aJe if 1 liked; 1 had leg of mutton and potatoes, and finished 
dinner with Stilton cheese: and it was fin* this that I have 
revisited my dear Paris. 

'* Thank you." says 1 to Dash, cutting into the mutton with 
the most bluer irony. *‘This is a dish that 1 don’t remember 
ever having seen in England; but I tasted pale ale diere, and 
won’t Cake any this evening, thank you. Are we going to have 
port wine after dinner? or.could you oblige me with a liUle 
London gin-and-water?*’ 

Tom Dash laughed his mighty laugh; and I will say we had 
not port wine, but claret, fit for the repast of a pontUT. after 
dinner, and sat over it so late that the theatre was impossible, 
and the first day was gone, and might as well have been passed 
in Pump Court or Pall Mall, for all the good 1 had out of it. 

But. Sir. do you know what had happened in the morning of 
that day during which I was paying the visits before mentioned ? 

Robinson, my very old friend, pressed me so to come and 
dine with him. and fix my day, that 1 could not refuse, and 
fixed Friday. 

Brown, who is very rich, and with whom I had had a dif- 
fexence, insisted so upon our meeting as in old times, that I 
could not refuse; and so being called on to appoint my own 
day <—1 selected Sunday. 

Smith is miserably poor, and it would ofiend him and Mrs. 
Smith mortally that 1 should dine with a rich man. and turn up 
my nose at his kind and bumble table. I was free to name any 
day I liked, and so 1 chose Monday. 

Meanwhile, our old friend Jones had beard chat I had agreed 
to dine with Brown, with whom he. too. was at variance, and 
he ofiered downright to quarrel with me unless 1 gave him a 
day: so I fixed Thursday. 

1 have but Saturday,'* says I. with almost tears in my eyes. 

” Oh, 1 have asked a party of the old fellows to meet you.’* 
cries out Tom Dash; ” and made a dinner expressly for the 
occasion." 

And this* Sir, was the fact This was the way. Sir. that I 
got my dinners at Paris. Sir* at one house I had boiled leg of 
mutton and turnips, at another beebteak; and I give you my 
word of honour, at two 1 had moefc-turtte soup! In Ufis 
manner X saw Paris. ’Xba was what my friends called welcoia* 
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ing me-^we drank sherry; we talked about Mr. Cobden and 
the new fioanciat reform; I was not allowed to see a single 
Flrenchn^, save one» a huge athletic monster, whom l.saw at 
a <dub in London, last year, who speaks English as well as you. 
and who drank two bottles of port wine on that very night for 
his own share. 1 offended mortally several old inends with 
whom 1 didn't dine, and I might as well have been sitting 
under your mahogany tree in Fleet Street, for all of Paris that 
I saw. 

I have the honour to report my return to this country, and to 
my lodgings in Piccadilly, and to remain 

Your very obedient servant and contributor, 

Folkstonk Canterbury. 

P.S .—^1 stop the post to give the following notice from the 
ConsfihtHaHftel:-^’* Lady Jane Grey (femme du Chancelier de 
rEchiquier) vient de donner le jour & deux jumeaux. Sa santd 
cst aussi satisfaisante que possible." 



HOBSOirS CHOICB / 

OR, THE TRIBULATIONS OF A GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF 

A MAN-SERVANT. 


I. 

Before my wife's dear mother, Mrs. Cafitam Budge, came to 
live with us,—which she did on occasion of the birth of our 
darling third child» Albert, named in compliment to a Gracious 
Prince, and now seven and a half years of age,—our establish^ 
ment was in rather what you call a small way, and we only had 
female servants in our kitdhien. 

I liked them, 1 own. 1 like to be waited on by a neat-handed 
Phillis of a parlour-maid, in a nice-fitting gown, and a pink 
ribbon to her cap; and I do not care to deny that 1 liked to 
have ray parlour-maids good-looking. Not for any reason such 
as jgaloujy mifki suggest —such reasons 1 scorn; but as, for a 
continuance and for a harmless recreation and enjoyment,.! 
would much rather look out on a pretty view of green fields and 
a shining river, from my drawing-room window, than upon a 
bhUik wall, or an dd-dotbesman's shc^: so I am free to confess 
1 would choose for preference a brt^, rosy, good-natured, 
smiling lass to put my dinner and tea before me on the table, 
xaUiOT than a crooked, black-muzzled frum^^ with a dirty cap 
and black bands. I say I like to have nice-looking people about 
me; and w*hen 1 used to ehude my Anna Maria under the chin, 
and say that was one of the reasons for which I married her, 1 
warrant you Mrs. H. was not offended; and so die let me have 
my hamdess way about the parlour-maids. Sir, the otdy way 
in .which we lost our giris in our early days was by marriage. 
One married the baker, and gives my Iray, Albert, gingerbread, 
whenever be passes her shop 1 one became the wife ^ Pdioeiaati 
X, who distingiiished htmsdf by having his noeebridton in the 
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Cluirtist riots; and a third is almost a ladjr, keepini; her one- 
horse carriagOi and being wife to a carpenter and builder. 

Wen, Mrs. Captain Budge, Mrs. H.'5 mother, or " Mamma,** 
as she insists that I should call her—-and I do so, for it pleases 
her warm and affectionate nature,->came to stop for a few weeks, 
on the occasion of our darling AIbert*s birth, anw Domini 184a ; 
and the child and its mother being delicate, Mrs. Captain B. 
stayed to nurse them both, and so has remained with us, 
occupying the room which used to be my study and dressing- 
room, ever since. When she came to us, we may be said''to 
have moved in a humble sphere^ viz., in Bcni.ard Street, Foundling 
Hospital, which wc left four years ago for our present residence. 
Stucco Gardens, Pocklington Square. And up to the period of 
Mrs. Captain B.'s arrival, we were, as I say, waited upon in 
the parlour by maids; the rough below-stniis work of knife 
and shoe-cleaning being done by Gnindsell, our greengrocer's 
third son. 

But though Heaven forbid that I should say a word against 
my mother-in-law, who has a handsome sum to leave, and who 
is besides a woman all self-denial, with every thought for our 
good; yet I think that without Mamma my wife would not have 
had those tantrums, may I call them, of jealousy, which she 
never exhibited previously, and which she certainly began to 
show very soon after our dear little scapegrace of an Albert was 
bom. We bad at that time, I remember, a parlour servant, 
called Emma Buck, who came to us from the country, from a 
Doctor of Divinity's fomily, and who pleased my wife very well 
at first, as indeed she did all in her power to please her. But 
on the very day Anna Maria came downstairs to the drawing¬ 
room, being brought down in these very arms, which 1 swear 
belong to as faithful a husband as any in the C^ty of London, 
and ^mma. bringing up her little bit of dinner on a tray, I 
observed Anna Maria's eyes lode unoommon savage at the poor 
1^, Mrs. Captain B. looking away the whole time, on to whose 
neck my w^ plunged herself as soon as the girl had left the 
room: bnrst out Into tears and calling somebody a viper. 

** HuDo," says I, my beloved, what is the matter? Where*8 
^ viper? 1 dOdn't know there w^ any in Bernard Street ” (for 
1 tbougilu she might be nervous still, and wished to turn off 
the tbk^, whatever it might be, with a pleasantry). "Wbo^is 
the serpent?" 
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*'Thit-^at—w6iiutn/' Jturgfei om Mt& H.* sbt^siog 
34 aiBnut*i dKmlder. aad Mts. Captain B, scowling saidljr at me 
tier daughter. 

*' What, Emma?" I asked, in astonishment; for the gtd had 
been uncommonly attentive to her miatreB. making her gniels 
and things, and sitting op with her. besides tending my eldest 
daughter. Emily, through scarlet fever. 

**Emniai don't say Emma in that cruel audacious way. 
MaRnaduke^-Mr. Ho—o—obson/' says my wife {for sodi are 
my two names as c^vcn me my godfethm and my fathers). 
" Yoa call the creature by her Christian name before my very 
face t" ' 

**Oh, Hobson, Hobson!"says Mrs. Captain E, waging 
herheail 

"Confound it"—("Don’t swear," says Mamma)—"Con¬ 
found it, my love," says I, stamping my foot, "you wouldn't 
have me call the girl Buck, Buck, as if she was a rabbit ? She's 
the best girl that ever was: she nursed Emily through the fever; 
she has been attentive to you; she is always up when you want 
her"- 

"Yes; and when you-oo-oo come home from the club, Mar- 
madulm," my wife shrieks out, and falls agpin on Mamma's 
shoulder, who looks me in the fecc and nods her head fit to 
drive me mad. I come home from the club, indeed I Wasn't 
I forbidden to see Anna Maria? Wasn’t 1 turned away a 
hundred times from my wife's door by Mamma herself, and 
could 1 sit alone in the dining«roora (for my eldest two. a boy 
and girl, w'ere at school)—alone in the dining-room, where that 
very Emma would have had to wait upon me? 

Hot one morsel of chicken would Anna Maria eat (She said 
die dared to say that woman would poison the egg-sauce.) She 
had hysterica] laughter and tears, and was in a highly nervous 
state, a state as dangerous for the mother as for the darling 
baby. Mis. Captain B. remarked justly; and I was of course a 
good deal alarmed, and sent, or rather went off, for Boker, our 
medical man. Boker saw his interesting patient, said that her 
^ Hfcrves were highly exdted, that she must at all sacrifices be 
kept quiet, and corroiborate^Mrs. Captain E’s opinion in every 
particular. As we walked downstairs I gave him a hint of 
wl^t was the matter, at the same time requesting him to step 
into the ]»ck-parioar, and there see me talm an affidavit that I 
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was as innocent as the blessed baby just born, nnd named but 
three days before after His Royal Highness the Prince. 

1 know. I know, my good fellow,” says Boker, poking me in 
the side (for he has a good deal of fun), “ that you are innocent. 
Of course you are innocent. Everybody is, you sly dog. But 
w’hat of that? The two women jiavc taken it into their heads to 
be jealous of your maid—and an uncommonly pretty girl she is 
too, Hobson, you sly rogue, you. And were she a Vestal Virgin, 
the i^irl must go if you want to have any peace in the house; if 
you want your wife and the little one to thrive—if you want to 
have a quiet house and family. And if you do,” says Boker, 
looking me in the face hard, "though it is against iny own 
interest, will you let me give you a bit of advice, old boy?” 

We had been bred up at Merchant Taylors together, and had 
licked each other often and often, .so of course I let him speak. 

" Well, then,” says he, " Hob my ])ay. get rid of the old 
dragon—the old mothcr-in'Iaw. She meddles with my pre¬ 
scriptions for your wife ; .she doctors the infant in private; you'll 
never have a quiet house or a quiet wife as long as that old 
Catamaran is here.” 

" Boker,” says I, " Mrs. Captain Budge is a lady who must 
not, at least in my house, be called a Catamaran. She haa 
seven thousand pounds in the funds, and always says Anna 
Maria is her favourite daughter." And so wc parted, not on the 
best of terms, for I did not like Mamma to be spoken of dis¬ 
respectfully any man. 

What was the upshot of this? When Mamma heard from 
Anna Maria (who weakly told her what 1 had let slip laughing, 
and in confidence to my wife) that Boker had called her a Cata¬ 
maran, of course she went up to pack her trunks, and of coursft 
we apologised, and took another medical man. And as for 
Emma Buck, there was nothing for it but that she, poor girl, 
should go to the right about; my little Emily, then a child of 
ten years of age, crying bitterly at parting with her. The child 
very nearly got me into a second scrape, for I gave her a sove¬ 
reign to give to Emma, and she told her grandmamma: who 
would have related ah to Anna Maria, but that I went down on 
my knees, and begged her not. But she had me in her powrar 
after that, and made me wince when she would say, " Manna- 
duke, have you any sovereigns to give away?” &c. 

After Emma Buck came Mary Blackmorc, whose name 1 
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ivmeinter beeause Mrs. Gi^ptain called her Maiy Bladcymore 
-(and a dailc ftwartby girf was, not at alf good-looking in my 
eyes). This poor Mary Bladcmore was sent about her busmeas 
beciuue she looked sweet on the twopenny postman, Blamma 
said. And she knew, no doubt, for (my wife being downstairs 
again long since) Mrs. B. saw evei^hing that was passing at the 
door 05 she regularly sat in the parlour window. 

Alter Bladcnunre came another girl of Mrs. B/s own choosing: 
own reaiing, 1 may say, for she was named Barbara, after 
Mamma, being a soldier’s daughter, and coming from PortsM, 
where the late Captain Budge was quartered, in command of his 
company of marines. Of this girl Mrs. B. would ask questions 
out of the '* Catechism " at breakfast, and my scapegrace of a 
Tom would burst out laughing at her blundering answers. But 
from a demure country lass, as she was when she came to us, 
Miss Barbara very quickly became a dressy, impudent-looking 
thing; coquetting with the grocer's and batcher's boys, and 
wearing silk gowns and flowers in her bonnet when she went to 
church on Sunday evenings, and actually appearing one day with 
her hair in bands, and the next day in ringlets. Of course she was 
setting her cap at me, Mamma said, as I was the only gentleman 
in the house, though for my part I declare I never saw the set of 
her cap at all, or knew if her hair was straight or curly. So, 
in a word, Barbara was sent back to her mother, and Mrs. 
Budge didn't fail to ask me whether 1 had not a sovereign to 
give her? 

After this girl we had two or three more maids, whose appear¬ 
ance or history it is’ not necessary to particularise—the latter 
was uninteresting, let it suffice to say; the former grew worse 
and worse. 1 never saw such a woman as Grizsel Scrimgeour, 
from Berwick-uixm-Tweed, who was the last that wsuted on us, 
and who was enough, 1 declare, to curdle the very milk in the 
jug as she put it down to breakfast. 

At last tike real aim of my two conspirators of women came 
out. *' Marmadukc/’Mrs. Captain R said to me one morning, 
after this Gritsd hod brought me an oniony knife to cut the 
bread \ *' women servants are very well in their way. but there 
is always something disagreeable with them, and In families of 
a oretaia rank a man-servmit eommonly waits at table. It is 
^ proper : it is decent that H ^ould be so in the reqkectafate 
: and mr are of those classes. In Captain Badge's life- 
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time we were never without our groott^iind our tea-boy. My 
dear father bad bis butler and coachman, as our family has had 
ever smoe the Conquest; and though you are certainly in 
business, as your father was before you, yet your relations are 
respectable: your grandfather was a dignified cleigyman in the 
West of England; you have connections both in the army and 
navy, who are members of Clubs and known in the fashionable 
world; and (though I shall never speak to that man again) 
remember that your wife's sister is married to a barrister who 
’ lives in Oxford Square, and goes the Western Circuit. He keeps 
a man-servant. They keep men-servants, and I do not like to 
see my poor Anna Maria occupying an inferior position in 
society to her‘sister Frederica, named after the Duke of York 
though she was, when His Royal Highness reviewed the Marini^ 
at C^tham; and seeing some empty bottles carried from the 
table, said 

** In mercy's name," says I, bursting out, for when she came 
to this story Mamma used to drive me frantic, ** have a man, if 
you like, ma'am, and give me a little peace." 

"You needn't swear, Mr. Hobson," she replied, with a toss 
of her head; and when 1 went to business that day it was 
decided by the women that our livery should be set up. 


-H- 


II. 

PRTER Grundsell, the knifcboy, the youth previously men¬ 
tioned as son of my greengrocer and occasional butler, a demure 
little bur-haired lad. who had received his education in a green 
baise coat and yellow leather breeches at Saint Blaise's Charity 
School, was our first foot-boy or page. Mamma thought that 
a fixU-sised footman might occasion inconvenience in the house, 
and would not be able to sleep in our back attic (which indeed 
was scaredy six fleet long), and she had somehow conceived 
a great fondness for ibis youth with his pale cheeks, blue eyes, 
and ydlow hair, who sang the sweetest of all the diildren in 
the organdoft of Saint Blaise's. At five o’clock every mom- 
ing, winter and summer, that boy, before he took a permanent 
engagement in my establishment, slid down our area steps, of 
whidk and of the kitchen entrance he was entrusted with the 
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key, . H« crept up the etairs as silent as a cat, and carried off 
the boohi and sh^ from the doors of our respective apart¬ 
ments widiout disturtwg one of us: the knives and shoes cff my 
domestic drdc were deaned as briUtant as possible beibre six 
o'dock; he did odd jobs for the cook; he went upon our mes* 
sages and errands; be carried out his father's potatoes and cauli- 
dowers; he attended school at Saint Blaise's; he turned his 
mother’s mangle:—there was no end to the work that boy could 
do in the coarse of a day. and he was the most active, quiet, 
humble little rogue you ever knew. Mrs. Captain Budge then 
took a just liking to the lad, and resolved to promote him to the 
situation of page. His name was changed from Peter to Philip, 
as being more gented: and a hat with a gold cord and a knob 
on the top like a gilt Brussels sprout, and a dark green suit, 
with a white galloon stripe down the trouser-seams, and a 
bushel of buttons on the jacket, were purchased at an establish¬ 
ment in Holbom, off the dummy at the door. Mamma is a 
great big strong woman, with a high spirit, who, I should think, 
could protect herstlf very well; but when Philip had his livery, 
she made him walk behind her regularly, and never could go to 
church without Philip after her to carry the books, or out to tea 
of an evening without that boy cm the box of the cab. 

Mrs. Captain B. is fond of good living hersdf; and, to do 
her justice, always kept our servants well. I don't meddle with 
the kitchen al&irs myself, having my own business to attend to; 
but 1 believe my servants had as much meat as they could cat, 
and a great detU more than uas good for them. They went to 
bed pretty soon, for ours was an early house, and when I came 
in from the City after business, I was glad enough to get to bed; 
and they got up rather late, for we ate all good sleepers (espe¬ 
cially Mrs. B., who takes a heavy supper, which / never could 
indulge in), so that they were never called upon to leave their 
beds much before seven o'clock, and had their eight or nine 
good hours of rest every night. 

And here 1 cannot help remarking, that if these folks knew 
their luck sun si bona as we used to say at Merchant 

Taylors; if they remembered that they are fed as well as lords, 
that they have warm beds and ptenty of sleep in them; that, if 
they are iU, they have frequently their master^s doctor; that 
they get good wages, and beinr, and sugar and tea in suiBciency: 
diey need not be robbing their employees or taking fees from 
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tradesmen, or grumbling at their lot. My friend and bead- 
4 d«rk Raddles has a hundred and twenty a year and eight chil¬ 
dren ; the Reverend Mr. Bittles, our esteemed curate, at Saint 
Blaise's, has the same stipend and family of three; and 1 
am sure that both of those gentlemen work harder, and fore 
worse, than any of the servants in my kitehen, or roy neigh¬ 
bour's. And I, who have seen that dear, good elegant angel* 
of a Mrs. Bittlcs ironing her husband's bands and neckcloths; 
and that uncommonly shy supper of dry brcuid and milk-and- 
water, which the Raddles family take when I have dropped in to 
visit them at their place (Glenalvon Cottage, Magnolia Road 
South, Camden Town), on my walks from Hampstead on a 
Sunday evening1 say, I, who have seen these people, and 
thought about my serv.ants at home, on the same July evening, 
eating buttered toast round the kitchen fire—have marvelled 
how resigned and contented sonic people were, and how readily 
othm* people grumbled. 

WcQ, then, this young Philip IjKiing introduced into my family, 
and being at that period as lean as a whipping-post, and ns 
contented with the scraps and broken viotuEds which the cook 
gave him, as an alderman with his turtle and venison, now left 
his mother's mangle—on which or on a sack in his father’s 
potato-bin, be used to sleep—and put on my buttons and stripes, 
waited at my own table, and took his regular place at that in 
the kitchen, and occupied a warm bed and three blankets in the 
back attic. 

The effect of the three (or four or five, is it ?—for the deuce 
knows how many they take) meals a day upon the young rascal 
was speedily evident in his personal appearance. His lean 
cheeks began to fill out, till they grew as round and pale as a 
pair of suet dumplings. His dress from the little dummy in 
Holbom (a bargain of Mrs, Captain B, ’s), which was always a 
light fit, grew tighter and tighter; as if his meals in the kitdien 
were not sufficient for any two Christians, the little gormandiser 
levied contributions upon our parlour dishes. And one day my 
wife spied him with his mouth smeared all over with our jam- 


* 1 say this, because 1 think so, and will n^i be put down. My wde 
says she thinks there is nothing in Mrs. Bittles, aud Mamma says she 
gives hcmlf airs, and has a cast in her eye; but a more elegant woman 
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puddings and on another occasion he came in with tears in his 
ejnsand hardly able to speak, from the effects of a cniry on 
which he bad laid hands in the haU. and which we make (from 
the Nawob of Mulligatawney's own receipt) remarkably fine, 
and as hot, as hot—as the dog*4ays. 

As for the crockeiy, both the cdmmon blue and the stone 
china Mamma gave us on our marriage (and which, I must 
confess, I didn't mind seeing an end of, because she bragged 
and bothered so about it), the smashes that boy made w’ere 
incredible. The bandies of all the* tea>cups went; and the 
knobs off the covers of the vegetable dishes; and the stems of 
the w'ine>glasse5; and the china punch-bowl my Anna Maria 
was christened in. And the days he did not break the dishes 
on the table, he spilt the gravy on the cloth. Lord I Lord! 
how I did wish for'my pretty neat little parlour-maid again. 
But 1 had best not, for peace* sake, enlarge again upon that 
point. 

And as for getting up, I suppose the suppers and dinners 
made him sleepy as well as fat; certainly the little rascal for 
the first week did get up at his usual hour: then he was a 
little later: at the end of a month he came yawning downstairs 
after the maids had long been at work: there was no more 
polishing of boots and knives: barely time to get mine clean, 
and knives enough ready for me and my wife's breakfast 
(Mrs. Captain B, taking hers and her poached eggs and rashers 
of bacon in bed)—in time enough, I say, for my breakfast, 
before I went into the City. 

Many and many a scolding did I give that boy. until, my 
temper being easy and the lad getting no earthly good from my 
abtt^ of him. 1off—from sheer weariness and a derire for a 
quiet life. But Mamma, to do her justice, was never tired of 
giving it to him, and rated him up hiU and down dale. It was 
" Philip, you are afool; “ Philip, you dirty wretch;" ** Philip, 
you sloven," and so forth, all dinner-time. But still, when I 
talked of sending him'off, Mrs. Captain B. always somehow 
pleaded finr him and insisted upon keeping him. Well. My 
weakness is that I can't say no to a woman, and Master Hiilip 
stayed on, breaking the plated and smashing Che glass, and 
ge^jg more misddevoos and Igsy every day. 

At last there came a which, though it wasn't ui 
tfodmyt did Master PhSip's business. Hearing a great laughter 
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in the kitchen one evening, Mamma (who is a good houses 
keeper, and does not iike her servants to laugh, on any account)' 
stepped down,--and what should she find7-^Master Philip, 
mimicking her to the women servants, and saying, " Look, this 
is the way old Mother Budge goes I *' And pulling a napkin 
round his head (something like the Turkish turban Mrs. Captain 
B. wears), he began to speak as if in her way, saying, ** Now, 
Philip, you nasty, idle, good-for-nothing, lacy, dirty boy you* 
why do you go for to spill the gravy so ? " &c. 

Mrs. B. rushed forward and boxed his cars soundly, and the 
next day he was sent about his business; for flesh and blood 
could brar him no longer. 

Why he had been kept so long, as I said before, I could not 
comprehend, until after Philip had left us; and then Mamma 
said, looking with tears in her eyes at the chap's jacket, as it lay 
in the pantry, that her little boy Augustus was something like 
him, and he wore a jacket w'ith buttons of that sort Then I 
knew she was thinking of her eldest son, Augustus Frederick 
York Budge, a midshipman on board the Hippopotamus" 
frigate. Captain Swang, C.B. (/ knew the story well enough), 
who died of yellow fever on the West India Station in the 
year 18 x 4 . 


III. 

By the time I had had two or three more boys in my family, I 
got to hate them as if 1 had been a second Herod, and the rest of 
my household, too, was pretty soon tired of the wretches. If 
any young housekeepers read this, 1 would say to them, Profit 
Ity my experience, and never keep a boy; be happy with a 
parlour-maid, put up with a charwoman, let the cook bring up 
3 rout dinner from the kitchen; get a good servant who knows 
Ins business, and pay his wages as cheerfully as you may ; but 
never have a boy into your place, if you value your peace of 
mind. 

You may save a little in the article of wages with the little 
rascal, but how much do you pay in discomfort! A boy eats 
08 much as a a boy breaks twice as much as a man, a 
boy is twice as long upon an errand as a man; a boy batters 
your {date and sends it up to taUe ditty; you ore never certain 
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th^ a bqy*s iingers are not in the dish which he brings tip to 
70ixr dinner; ,a boy puts yoor boots on the«wrong trees; and 
wh^ at the end of a year or two he has broken bis way through 
your crockery, and at last learned some of his business, the 
little miscreant privately advertises himself in the Times as a 
youth who has two years' character, and leaves you for higher 
wages and another place. Two young traitors served me so in 
the course of my fatal experience with boys. 

Then, in a family council, it was agreed that a man should be 
engaged for our establishment, and we had a series of footmen. 
Our curate recommended to me our first man, whom the clergy* 
man had found in the course of his charitable excursions. 1 
took John Tomkins out of the garret where he was starving. 
He had pawned every article of value belonging to him; he had 
no decent clothes left in which he could go out to offer himself 
for a situation; he had not tasted meat for weeks, except such 
rare bits as he could get from the poor curate's spare table. He 
came to my house, and all of a sudden rushed into plenty again. 
He had a comfortable supply of clothes, meat^ fire, blankets. 
He bad not a hard master, and as for Mamma's scolding, he 
took it as a matter of course. He hod but few pairs of shoes to 
clean, and lived as well as a man of five hundred a year. Wdl, 
John Tomkins left my service in six months after he had been 
drawn out of the jaws of death, and after be had considered 
himself lucky at being able to get a crust of bread, because the 
cook served him a dinner of cold meat two days running—*' He 
never 'ad been used to cold meat; it was the custom in no 
^Qod fam'lies to give cold meat—he wouldn't stay where it was 
, practised." And away he went, then—very likely to starve 
again. 

Him there followed a gentleman, whom I shall call Mr. 
Abershaw, for 1 am positive he did it, although we never 
could find him out. We had a chs^ter with this amiable 
youth which an angel might have b^ proud of—bad lived 
fier seven years with General Hector—only left because Uie 
fiunUy was going abroad, the General being made Governor 
and Coinmih)dm‘-in>Chjef of the Tapioca Islands^^e General's 
sister, Mrs. Colond Ajax, Uving in lodgings in the Edgwaie . 
. Hoad, answered for the man. and for the ahthenficity of the 
General’s testbnpnials. .Wheh Mamma, Mrs. Captain B., 
waited won beti Mn. Ca^n B. noiaiked that hte 
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Colonel's lodgings were rather queer, being shabby in them¬ 
selves, and over a shabbier sbop—and she thought there was 
a smell of hot spirits and water in Mrs. Colonel’s room \vhcn 
Mrs. R entered it at one o'clock; but, perhaps, she was not 
very rich, the Colonel being on half-pay, and it might have 
been ether and not rum which Mrs. B. smelt. She came 
home announcing that she had found a treasure of a servant, 
and Mr. Abershaw stepped into our pantry and put on our 
lively. 

Nothing could be better for some time than this gentleman's 
behaviour; and it was edifying to remark how he barred up the- 
house of a night, and besought me to soc that the plate was 
an right when he brought it upstairs in the brisket. He con¬ 
stantly wamerl us, too, of thieves and rascals about; and, 
though he had a villainous hang-dog look of his own, which 1 
could not bear, yet Mamma said this was only a prejudice of 
mine, and, indeed, I had no fault to find with the man. Once 
I thought something was wrong with the lock of my study- 
table ; but, as I keep little or no money in the house, 1 did not 
give this circumstance much thought, and once Mrs. Captain 
Budge saw Mr. Abershaw in conversation with a lady who had 
very much the appearance of Mrs. Colonel Ajax, as she after¬ 
wards remembered, but the resemblance did not, unluckily, 
strike Mamma at the time. 

It happened one evening that w’C all went to see the Christ¬ 
mas pantomime; and of course took the footman on the lx}x 
of the fly, and I treated him to the pit, where I could not sei* 
him; but he said afterwards that lu* enjoyed the play very 
much. When the pantomime was over, he was in waiting in 
the lobby to hand us back to the carriage, and a pretty good 
load we were^—our three children, ourselves, and Mrs. Captain 
B., who is a very roomy woman. 

When we got home—the cook, with rather a guilty and 
terriiied look, owned to her mistress that a most "singlar" 
misfortune had happened. She w'as positive she $hut the door 
—^she could take her Bible aath she did—after the boy who 
comes every evening with the paper; but the policeman, about 
eleven o'clock, had rung and knocked to say that the door was 
open—and open it was, sure enough; and a greatcoat, and 
two hats, and an umbrella, were gone, 

"Thank 'Evins! the plate w-as all locked up safe in my 
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pantry/' Mr. Abershaw said, turning up hia eyes; and he 
showed me that it was all right before going to bed that very 
night; be could not sleep unless I counted it, he said--and 
then h WAS that he cried out. Lord 1 Lord I to think that while 
he was so happy and unsuspicious, enjoyin' of himself at the 
play, some rascal should come in and rob his kind master I 
If he’d a know'd it, he never would have left the house—no, 
that he wouldn't. 

He was talking on in this way, when wc heard a loud shriek 
lirom Mamina's room, and her bell began to ring like mad: 
and presently out she ran, roaring out, ** Anna Maria! Cook 1 
Mr. Hobson I Thieves 1 I'm robbed. I’m robbed 1" 

"Where’s the scoundrel?” says Abershaw, seizing the poker 
os valiant as any man I ever saw; and he rushed upstairs 
towards Mrs. B.'s apartment, I following behind, more leisurely; 
for, if the rascal of a housebreaker had pistols with him, how 
was 1 to resist him, I should like to know? 

But when I got up—there was no thief. The scoundrel had 
been there: but he was gone: and a large box of Mrs. B.'s 
stood in the centre of the room, burst open, with numbers of 
things strewn about the floor. Mamma was sobbing ber eyes 
out, in ber big chair; my wife and the female servants already 
assembled; and Abershaw, with the poker, banging under the 
bed to see if the villain was still there. 

1 was not aware at first of the extent of Mrs. B.’s misfortune, 
and it was only by degrees, as it were, that that unfortunate 
lady was brought to tell us what she had lost. First, it was her 
dresses ^e bemoaned, two of which, her rich purple velvet and 
ber black satin, were gone; then, it was her Cashmere shawl; 
then, a box full of ornaments, her jet, ber pearls, and her 
garnets; nor was it until the next day that she confessed to my 
wife that the great loss of all was an old black velvet reticule, 
containing two hundred and twenty-three pounds, in gold and 
notes. 1 suppose she did not bke to tell me of this; for a short 
time before, bring somewhat pressed for money, I had asked 
ber to lend me some; when, I am sotry to say, the old lady 
declared, upon her honour, that she had not a guinea, nor should 
have one until her dividends came in. Now, if she had lent it 
to me, she would have been paid back again, and this she 
owned with tears in her eyes. 

WdL when die had cried and screamed sufficiently, as none 
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of this grief would mend niatters, or bring back her money, we 
went fo bed« Abershaw clapping to all the bolts of the house- 
doOT^ and putting the great bar up with a clang that might be 
heard all through the street. And it was not until two days 
after the event that 1 got the numbers of the notes which Mrs. 
Captain B. had lost, and which vrere all paid into the Bank, 
and exchanged for gold the morning after the robbery. 

When I was aware of its extent, and when the horse was 
stolen, of course I shut the stable-door, and called in a policeman 
—not one of your letter X policemen—but a gentleman in plain 
clothes, who inspected the premises, examined the family, and 
questioned the servants one by one. This gentleman's opinion 
was that the robbery was got up in the bouse. First be suspected 
the cook, then he inclined towards the housemaid, and the 
young fellow with whom, as it appeared, that artful hussy was 
keeping company; and those two poor wretches expected to be 
carried off to jail forthwith, so great was the terror under which 
they lay. 

All this while Mr. Aliershaw gave the policeman every 
information; insisted upon having his boxes examined and his 
accounts looked into, for though he was absent, waiting upon 
bis master and mistress, on the night when the robbery was 
committed, he did not wish to escape search—not he; and so 
we looked over his trunks just out of compliment. 

The officer did not seem to be satisfied—as, indeed, he bad 
discovered nothing as yet—and after a long and fruitless visit in 
the evening, returned on the next morning in company with 
another of the delectivas, the famous Scroggins indeed. 

As soon as the famous Scroggins saw Abershaw, all matters 
seemed to change—“Hullo, Jerry!" said he; “what, you 
here? at your old tricks again ? This is the man what has done 
it, sir," he said to me; “he is a well-known rogue and prig." 
Mr. Abershaw swore more than ever that he was innocent, and 
called upon me to swear that I had seen him in the pit of the 
theatre during the whole of the performance; but I could neither 
take my affidavit tc this fact, nor was Mr, Scroggins a bit 
satisfied, nor would he be until he had the man up to Beak 
Street Police Court and examined by the magistrate. 

Here my young man was known as an old practitioner on the 
treadmill, and, seeing there was no use in denying the fact, he 
confessed it very candidly. He owned that be had been unfoF'- 
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tunate in hif youth: that he had not been in General Hector's 
service these five years; that the character he had got was a 
sham one* and Mrs. Ajax merely a romantic fiction. But no 
more would he acknowledge. His vdiole desire in life, he said, 
was to be an honest man; and ever since he had entered niy 
service he bod acted os such. Could 1 point out a single instance 
in which he bod failed to do his duty ? But there was no use hi 
n poor fellow who bad met with misfortune trying to retrieve 
himself: be began to cry when he said this, and spoke so natu¬ 
rally that I was almost inclined to swear that I had seen him 
under us all night in the pit of the theatre. 

There was no evidence against him *. and this good man was 
discharged, both from the Police Office and from our service, 
where he couldn't abear to stay, he said, now that his Hhonour 
was questioned. And Mrs. Budge believed in his innocence, 
and persisted in turning ofiT the cook and housemaid, who she 
was sure had stolen her money; nor was she quite convinced 
of the contrary two years after, when Mr. Abershaw and Mrs. 
Colonel Ajax were both transported for forgery. 





THOUGHTS ON A NEW COMEDY. 

(BEING \ LETTER FROM MR. J-S PLUSH TO A FRIEND.) 


WtiKLu OP Fortune Dahr, 

Jcnyoury tivtniyjfith. 

My dear Ringer,— Me and Mary Ilann w;is very much pleased 
with the box of feznts and woodcox, which you sent us, both 
for the attention which was dellygit, and because die burds was 
uncommon g^ood and full of flaviour. .Some we gev away: 
some we hett: and 1 leave you to cmadgin that the Mann as 
sent em will holways find a glass of somethink comforable in 
our Barr; and I hope youU sooncoiuc back to Ixindon, Rincer, 
my boy. Your acount of the Servants' all festivvaties at Fitz- 
batileaxc Clastic, and your dancing .Sir Kodjydycovyly (1 done 
know how to spell it) with ]..ady Hawgustcr, enmsed Mary 
llann very much. ITiat sottnthing is very well - oust a year or 
so: but in rny time 1 thought the fun didnt Ix'gin until th<; 
great folks had gone away. Give iny kind suvvic*es to Mrs. 
Lupin, and tell Munscer BcshynicU with my and Mary Hann's 
best wishes, that our little Fanny can play several tunes on his 
[Manner, Comps to old Conchy. 

I'ill parlymint nothink is stirring, and thercs no noose to give 
you or nil my shcat—igsept (and 1 dessiiy this will surprize you) 
—igsept 1 talk about the new Play. 

Although Im not genly a patterniz<T of the Drummer, which 
it interfears very much with my abbits and ixpeshly is not picsnt 
darcckly after dinner to set hoff to a cold theayter for a middle- 
Hage Mann, who likes to take things heazy; yet, my dear feller, 
I do from time to time step in (with a border) to the walls of 
the little Aymarkct or Old Dewry, sometimes to give a treat to 
Mrs. Jeames and the younguns, sometimes to wild aw.iy a hidle 
hour when sbes outatown or outatemper (which sometimes wifi 
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ocur in the best reglated famlies you know) or when some {ttifatc 
mettumoolly or sorrcr of my own is a hagitating hof me; 

Yesday evening it was none of these motifs which injuiced me 
to go to the thcayter—1 had beard there was a commady jest 
brought out, inwolving the carrickter of our profession—that 
profeshn which you and me, Mr. Rincer, did onst belong to. 
I'm not above that profeshn; 1 ave its bintarests and Honor at 
art: and of beveiy man that wears the Plush, I say that Mann 
is my Brothcr~(not that I need be phonder of him for that; on 
the Gontry, I reddcct at our school where I lunt the fust nte of 
athography and grammer, the Brothers were holwis a pitchen 
into beach othcr)»but in fine, 1 love the Flush of hold days, and 
hah 1 I regret that hold Father Time is doing somethink to my 
Air, which wightns it more pumminantly than the Powder which 
once 1 war 1 

A commady, Sir, has been brought out (which Im surprized it 
aint been mentioned at my Barr, though to be sure mose gents 
is keeping Grismass Olydays in the Country) in which 1 wiis 
creddably informmed—one of hu8--one of the old Plushes~wby 
ritould 1 ezitato to say, a Footman^ forms the prinsplc dram- 
mitiS'pursony. How is my border represented on the British 
Stage I hast myself? Are we spoke of rcspeckful or otherwise? 
Does anybody snear at our youniform or purfeshn? 1 was 
detertningd to see; and in case of hanythink inslant being said 
of us, I took a key with me in herder to iss propply; and bought 
levral horringiars jest to make uce of cm if 1 sor any luctisaty. 

My dear Rincer. I greave to say, that though there was 
nothink against our purfeshn said in the pease—and though the 
most delligit and sensatif footman (and Ive known no men of 
more dclUxy of feelin and scnsabillaty than a well^reglated foot¬ 
man is whether bin or bout of liviy) could find folt with the 
languidgt of the New Commady of *'Leap Yoar," yet its 
prinsplcs is dangerous to publick maralaty, as likewise to our 
belov^ purfeshn. 

The plot of the Pease is Rmnderd upon a hancient Lor, which 
the Hauther, Mr. Buckstone, discowred in an uncomiupn hold 
book, and by which it epears that in Lip-Year (or whals called 
BisiijEdtle in Istronnamy) it is the women who have the libboiy 
of choosing their usbands,.and not as in bomozy times, the men 
who choose thehr wives (I redemend you old fdler who are a 
"^leglar hold Batcfaylori to look out in theOnanack kv Up Year, 
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-and kip Amt the way that year) and this pragtice must he 
common anough in Hengland, for a comniady is a Fcprasenta^ 
tion of nator, and in this one, c^ry one of the women osts 
every one of the men to marry: igsopt one, and she asts two 
of em.v 

Onst upon a time there was an old gcnlmn by the name of 
Flowerdcw as married a young woman, who became in cons- 
quince Mrs. Flora Flowerdcw. She made this hold buck so Appy 
during the breaf coarse of his mcddrinionial career, that he left 
a will, hindering her to marry agin before three years was over, 
failing vich, bevary shiUin of his proppaty should go to his nex 
Hair. Aving maid these destimentry crangements hold IHower- 
dew died. Peace be to bis Hashes! 

His widder didnt cry much (for betwigst you and me F. must 
have been rayther a silly old feller), but lived on in a genten) 
manner in a house somewhere in the dreeshon of Anistid 1 
should think, entertaining her frends like a lady: and like a 
lady she kep her coachman and groom : had her own maid, a 
cook & housemaid of coarse, a page and a MANN. 

If / had been a widder I would h.ivc choas a Man of a bettor 
Itbe, than Mrs, Flowcrjew did. Nothink becomes a footman so 
much as Ithe. Its that which dixiinguidgcs us from the wulgar, 
and I greave to say in this pcdicklar the gentleman as hacted 
Villiam Valker, Mrs. F’s man, was sadly deHshnt. He was re- 
speckble, quiet, borderly, hactivc—but his figger I must say was 
no go. You and me R incer ave seen footmen and know whats the 
proper sort—seen em ? Hah, what men there vras in hour time t 
Do you rccklect Bill the Maypole as w;is w ith us at Lord Ammer- 
smiths? What a chap that was! what a leg he ad t The young 
men are not like us, Tom Rincer,—but I am diwerging from my 
tail, which I resbume. 

I diddnarive at the commensement of the drummer (for their 
was a Party a settling his skower in my Barr wtiich kep me a 
cumsedcrable time), but when T hentcred the thcaytre I fown 
mysdf in presnts of Mr. St Mrs. C. Kean in a droring-roomb, 
Mrs. K. at a tabble pertending to right letters, or to so anky- 
sbuflEs, or someUiink, Mr. K. a elapsing his &s, a towling his 
his, and a quoating poatry & Byrom and that sort of thing like 
anythihk. 

Mrs. Kean, she was the widdo, and Mr. K. he was Villiaqi 
the man. He wasnt a ButUer dear Rincer like U. He wsunt 
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grcxmi of the Chimbers like Mr. Mewt at my lx>rd 5 (to whomb 
my best complymincc), he wasnt a meat footman, be wasnt 
a page: but be was a mixter of all 4 . He had trowxies like a 
page with a red strip; be had a coat like a Hunndress John: he 
had the helcgant mistary of Mr. Mcwt, .*uid there was a grace¬ 
ful abanding and a daggijay hair about him which 1 whish it 
was more adopted in our purfeshn. 

Haltho in hour time, dear Rincer, we dtdn quoat Byrom and 
Shikspyer in the droring>room to the ladies of the famly, praps 
things is haltered sins the marge of hintaUci, and the young 
Jeamscs do talk potry.—Well, for sevral years, during which he 
had been in Mrs. F.'s service, Walker had been goin on in this 
manner, and it was beasy at once to sec at the very hoixming of 
the pease, from the manner of missis and man, that there was 
more than the common sewillatics of a lady and a gcnlmon in 
livary goin on between em, and in one word that they were 
poshintly in love W'itb each other. This wont surprize you 
Rincer, my boy ; and in the coarse of my cxpcarance I might 
tell a story or two-~0 I^dy Harabcllar; but Honor forbids, 
and Im iiiumm. 

Several shutors came to whoo the widow; but none, and no 
great wonder, have made an impreshn on her heart. One she 
takes as a husband on trial —nnd he went out to dinner on the 
very fust day of his apprentiship, and came home intogsicatecl. 
Another wbomb she would not have, a Captain in the Harmy, 
pulls out a bill when she refuses him, and requestes her to 
pay for his loss of time, and the clothes he has bordered in 
border to captiwatc her. Finely the piece bends by the w*iddo 
proposing to William Walker, her senrunt, and marrying that 
pusson. 

I don't bask whether widdos take usbands on trial. 1 do not 
pores to inquicr whether Capcings send in bills of costs for court¬ 
ship, or igsamming other absuddaties in this Commady. I look 
at it puifesbnly, and 1 look at it gravely. Rincer. Hand, I 
can't help seeing that it is dangerous to our border, and sub- 
wnssive of domestic maralaty. 

1 say theres a Prinsple in a honist footman which diould 
make him purtest and rewolt aginst such doctorings as these. A 
fotle pashn may hupn hany day tohany Mann; as achimbty-pott 
may drop on bis head, or a homniW drive hover him. We 
cant bdp falling in love wHb a fine woman—we ore men: we 
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are fine men praps ; and praps she returns our harder. But 
wbats the use of it ? There can be no marridges between foot* 
men and families in which they live, 'lliere’s a Lor of Natur 
against it. and it should be wrote in the prayer-books for the use 
of Johns that a man may not marry his Missus—If this kind of 
thing was to go on boflcn. there would be an end to domestic 
life. John would be holways up in the droring^room courting: 
or Miss would be for hever down in the pantry : you'd get no 
whirk done. How could he clean his plate proppty with Miss 
holding one of his ands sittin on the knife lK>rd ? It's impaw* 
sable. Wc may marry in other families but not in our hown. 
Wc have each our spears as we have each our Bt'lls. Theirs 
is the fust dor; hours is the basemint. A man who inarris his 
Missis hingers his purfeshnnl brutbering. 1 would cut that 
Man dedd who married his Missis. I would blackbawl him at 
the clubb. L.<.'t it oust git abroad that we do so, and fanilics 
will leave off iring footmen haltogclhcr and be weighted upon 
by maids, which the young ladies cant marry them, and 1 leave 
you to say whether the purfeshn isnt a good uite. and whether it 
woodnt t3c a pity to six)il it. 

Yours hever, my dear Kinccr. 

J. P. 

To Mr. Rincer, 

at the Fhikc of Fitrbauleaxes, 

Fii^attltaxe Cast/e, Flintskirt. 
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SiK,—I am a country gentleman, infirm in health, stricken 
in yean, and only occasionally visiting the metropolis, which 
the dangers, aa^ tkt noise and the crowds^ are somewhat too 
much for my quiet nerves. But at this season of Easter, having 
occasion to come to I^ndon, where my son resides, 1 was 
induced to take his carriage and his five darling children for a 
day’s sight-seeing. And of sight-seeing 1 have had. Sir, enough, 
not for a day, but for my whoU life. 

My son’s residence is in the elegant neighbourhood of 
P-rtm-n Square; and taking his carriage, of which both the 
'horse and driver are perfectly steady and past the prime of life, 
Wr first visit was to the Tenebrorama, in the Regent's I^k, 
where I was told some neat paintings were exhibited, and 1 
could view some scenes at least of foreign countries without 
the danger and fatigue of personal travel. I paid my money 
at the entrance of the building, and entered with my unsuspi¬ 
cious little charges into the intorior of the building. Sir, it is 
like the entrance to the Eleusintan mysteries, or what I have 
been given to understand is the initiation into Frecmasoniy. 
We plunged out of the light into such a profound darkness, 
that my darling Anna Maria instantly began to cry. We felt 
wc were in a chamber, Sir, dimly creaking and moving under¬ 
neath us—a horrid sensation of sea-sickness and terror overeame 
us, and X was almost as frightened as my poor innocent Anna 
Maria. » 

The first thing we saw was a ghastly view of a church—the 
Cathedral of s2lnt Sepulchre’s, at Jericho. I believe it was 
called—« dreary pile, with not a soul in it, not so much as 
a pew-opener or verger to whom one conld look for refuge 
^ fiom the dismal solitude. Sir, 1 don’t care to own 1 am 
firightened at beiag in a church alone; 1 was once locked i:q> 
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in one at the age of thirteen, having fallen asleep during the 
^sermon; and though I have never seen a ghost, they are in 
my family: my grandmother saw one. 1 hate to look at 
a great ghastly, naked edihee paved with gravestones, and 
surrounded wiUi epitaphs and death's heads, and 1 own tliat 
1 thought a walk in the Park would have been more cheerful 
than this. 

As we looked at the picture, the dreary church became 
more dreary ; the shadows of night (by means of curtains and 
contrivances, which 1 heard in the back part of the mysteiy 
making an awful flapping and pulling) fell deeply and more 
terribly on the scene. It grew pitch dark ; my poor little ones 
clung convulsively to my knees; an organ commenced playing 
a dead march—it was midnight—tapers presently began to 
flicker in the darkness—the organ to moan more dismally— 
and suddenly, by a hideous optical delusion, the church was 
made to appear as if full of people, the altar was lighted up 
with a mortuary illumination, and the dreadful monks were 
in their stalls. 

1 have been in churches. I have thought the sermon long. 
I never thought the real service so long as that painted Oit 
which I witnessed at the Tenebrorama. My dear 
whispered, “ Take us out of this place. Grandpapa." I would 
have done sa 1 started to get up (the place being now dimly 
visible to our eyes, accustomed to the darkness, and disclosing 
two other wretches looking on in the twilight besides ourselves) 
—1 started, I say, to get up, when the chamber began to move 
again, and I sank back on niy seat, not daring to stir. 

The next view we saw was the Summit of Mount Ararat, 
I believe, or else of a mountain in Switzerland, just before 
dawn. 1 can't bear looking down from mountains or heights; 
when taken to'Saint Paul's by my dear mother as a child, 1 
had wdl-nigh fainted when brought out into the outer gallery; 
and this view of Mount Ararat is so dreadful, so lonely, so 
like nature, that it was all I could do to prevent myself from 
dashing down the peak and plunging into the valley below. 
A storm, the thunderous rumble of which made roe run cold, 
|the fidl of an avalanche destroying a village, some lightning, 
and an eclipse 1 believe of the sun, were introduced as orna¬ 
ments to this picture, which I would as lief see again as 
tmdeigo a nightmare. 
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More dead than alive, I took my darling children out of 
the place, anh tenderly embraced them when 1 was oat of the 
doar« 

The Haidomma i$ next by. and my dear little third grand¬ 
child insisted upon seeing iL Sir, we unsuspecting ones went 
into the place, and saw—what do you think i^-^-the Earthquake 
of Lisbon i Ships were tossed and dashed about the river 
before us in a frightful manner. Convents and castles toppled 
down before our eyes and burst into flames. Wc heard the 
shrieks of the mariners in the storm, the groans of the miserable 
people being swallowed up or smashed in the rocking reeling 
ruins—^tremendous darkness, lurid lightning flashes, and the 
awful booming of thunderbolts roared in our ears, dasded our 
eyes, and frightened our senses so, that 1 protest I was more 
dead than alive when I quitted the premises, and don’t know 
bow 1 found myself in my carriage. 

We were then driven to the Zoological Gardens, .a place 
which I often like to visit (keeping away from the larger b^ts, 
'such as the bears, who 1 often, fancy may jump from their poles 

t certain unoffending Christians; and the bowling tigers 
}ns who are continually biting the keepem' beads off), and 
1 like to look at the monkeys in the cages (the little 
1 !) and the birds of various plum.agc. 

Fanepr my feelings, Sir, when 1 saw in these gardens~in 
these gardens frequented by nursery-maids, mothers, and chil¬ 
dren, an impaense brute of an elephant, about a hundred feet 
high, rushing about with a wretched little child on his back, 
and a single man vainly endeavouring to keep him back! 1 
uttered a shriek—I caUed my dear children round about me. 
And I am not ashamed to confess it, Sir, I ran. I ran for 
refuge into a building hard by, where I saw—ah, fSir I 1 saw an 
immense boa-constrictor swallowing a live r.abbit—swallowing a 
live rabbit, Sir, and looking as if he would have swallowed one 
of my little boys afterwards. Good heavens 1 Sir, do we live 
in a Christian country, and are parents and children to be sub¬ 
jected to sights like these ? 

Our next visit—of pleasure, Sir 1 bear with me when I say 
pUasun; was to the Waxwork in Baker Street,—of which I 
have only to say that, rather than be left alone in ikai galloy at 
night with those statues, 1 would consent to be lacked up with 
one of the horrid Ikms at the Zoological Gardens. Thm is a 
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wonuin in black there lying on a sofa, and whose breast heaves 
—there is an old roan whose head is always slowly turning 
round—there is Her M—y and the R-y-l Children looking as 
if they all bad the yellow fever—sights enough to terrify any 
Christian I should think—sights which, nevertheless, as a man 
and a grandfather. I did not mind undergoing. 

But my second boy, Tommy, a prying little dare*devil, full of 
mischief, must insist upon our going to what he called the 
reserved apartment, where Napoleon's carriage was, be said, 
and other curiosities. Sir. he caused me to p;iy sixpences for 
all the party, and introduced me to what?—to the Chaml)er of 
Horrors, Sir !—they're not ashamed to call it so—they're proud 
of the frightful title and the dreadful exhibition—and what did 
I there behold—murderers. Sir,—^murderers; some of them in 
their own cold blood—Robespierre's head off in a plate—Mamt 
stuck and bleeding in a bath—Mr. and Mrs. Manning in a 
frightful colloquy with Courvoisicr and Fioschi about the 
infernal machine—and my child, my grandchild. Sir. laughed 
at my emotion and ridiculed his grandfather’s just terror at 
witnessing this hideous scene! 

Jocky, my fifth, is bound for India—and wished to 
Overland Journey portrayed, which, as I also am intereSNlll^V 
the future progress of tliat darling child, I was anxiddl^o 
behold. Wc came into the Exhibition, Sir, just at the moment 
when the Simoom was represented. Have you ever seen a 
simoom, Sir ? Can you figure to yourself what a simoom is ?—a 
tornado of sand in which you die before you can say Jack 
Robinson; in whidi camels, horses, men are swept into dcatb 
in an instant—and this was the agneabU sight which, as a 
parent and a man, 1 was called upon to witness I Shuddmng, 
and calling my little charges around me, I quitted Waterloo 
Place, and having treated the dear Ixsings to a few buns in the 
Haymarket, conducted them to their last place of amusement, 
viz., the Panorama, in Leicester Place. 

Ah, Sir I of what clay are mortals supposed to be made, that 
they can visit that exhibition ? Dreams I h.ave had in my life, 
but as that view of the Arctic Regions nothing so terrible. My 
blood freezes as I think of that frightful summer even—hut 
what to say of the winter? By heavens. Sir I I could not faco 
the sight—the icy picture of eternal snow—the livid northern 
lights, the killing glitter of the stars; the wretched mariners 
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groi^ng about in the snow round the ship; they caused in me 
sw^ a shudder of surprise and flight, that I don’t blush to own 
I popped down the curtain after <me single peep, and would 
not c^ow my children to witness it. 

Are others to be so alarmed, so misled* so terridcd? 1 
beseech all people who Aave nerves to pause ere they go sight* 
seeing at the present day ; and remain. 

Your obedient servant, 

GoLiAxi Muff. 




THE LION HUNTRESS OF BELGRAVIAj 

BEING LADY NIMEOD'S JOURNAL OF THE PAST SEASON. 

' -■ 


I. 

When my husband’s father, Sir John Nimrod, died, after 
sixteen years' iU-hcalth, which ou^ht to have killed a dozen 
ordinary baronets, and which 1 bore, for my part, with angelic 
patience, we came at length into the property which ought, by 
rights, to have been ours so long before (otherwise, I am sure. 7 
1 would never have married Nimrod, or gone through eighteen 
years of dulncss and comparative poverty in second-rate fur¬ 
nished houses, at home arid abroad), and at length tnonid'd 
roy maison in London. 1 married Nimrod an artless and 
b<»utiful young woman, as I may now say without vanity, for 
I have given up all claims to youth or to personal appearance; 
and am now at the mezzo of the path of nostra vita, as Dante 
s.ays: having no pretensions to flirt at all, and leaving that 
frivolous amusement to the young girls. 1 made great sacrifices 
to marry Nimrod: I gave up for him Captain (now General) 
Flather, the handsomest man of his time, who was ardently 
attached to me; Mr. Pyx, then tutor to the Fiarl of Noodlebury, 
but now Lord Bishop of Bullocksmithy ; and many more whom 
I need not name, and some of whom, I dare Stiy, have never 
forgiven me for jilting them, as they call it. But how could 
I do otherwise! Mamma's means were small. Who could 
suppose that a captain of dragoons at Brighton, or a nobleman's 
tutor and chaplain (wno both of them adored me certainly), 
would ever rise to their present eminent positions? And I 
therefore sacrificed myself and roy inclinations, as every well- 
nurtured and highly principled girl will, and became Mrs. 
Nimrod—^remaining Mrs. Nimrod—plain Mrs. Nimrod, as Mr. 
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Grimstone said—for eighteen jyeara. What I suffered no ono 
can tell, Nimrod has no powers of conversation, and I am all 
soul and genius. Nimrod cates neither for poetry, nor for 
company, nor for science; and without geology, without poesy, 
without society, life is a blank to me. Provided he could mooze 
at home with the children, poor N. was (and b) happy. Rut 
oh f could their innocent and often foolish conversation suffice 
to a woman of my powers ? I was wretchedly deceived, it must 
be owned, in my marriage, but what mortal among us has not 
Ills or her tracasseries and disilhisionnements f Had I any idea 
that the old Sir Joi|n Nimrod would have clung to life with such 
uncommon tenacity, I might now have been the occupant of the 
palace of Bullocksmithy (in place of poor Mrs. Pyx, who is a 
vulgar creature), and not the mistress of my house in Eaton 
Crescent and of Hornby Hall, Cumberland, where poor Sir 
C'harlcs Nimrod generally lives, shut up with bis gout and his 
children. 

He does not come up to I^ndon, nor is he fait poury briller, 

' My eldest daughter is amiable, but she has such frightful red 
Jbair that 1 really could not bring her into the world; the boys 
|are with their tutor and at Eton; and as I was bom for society, 

am bound to seek for it, alone. 1 pass eight months in I/>n> 
don, and the remainder at Baden, or at Brighton, or at Paris. 
We receive company at Hornby for a fortnight when 1 go. Sir 
• N—— does not trouble himself much with London or vion 
mtmde. He moves about my saloons without a word to say for 
himself; he a^ed me whether Dr. Buckland was a poet, whether 
Sir Sidney Smith was not an Admiral; he generally overeats 
and drinks himself at the house-dinners of bis clubs, being a 
member of both Snooker’s and Toodle’s, and returns home after 
six weeks to his stupjd Cumberland solitudes. Thus it will be 
seen that my lot in life as a domestic character is not a happy 
one. Bom to hrUkr in society, I had the honour of singing on 
the table at Brighton before the epicure George the Fourth at six 
years of age.* What was the use of shining under sudi abushel 

as poor dear Sir C-N-? There are some of us gifted but 

unfortunate beings whose lot is the world. We are like the 
Wanderer in my dear friend Eugtoe Sue’s elegant novel, tO' 
whom Fate says. " Marche, atarvAe:** for us pilgrims of society- 

* It was before George the Fourth, hut before the Priaeeof Waka 
that Lady Nunrod, then Miss Bellurs, ^rfonned at the PaviUon, 
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thove is no rest. The Bellairs have been a fated race: dearest 
Maxnma dropped down in the tea-rooms at Almack's, and was 
carried home paralysed; I have heard that Papa (before our 
misfortunes, and when he lived at Castle Bellairs, and in Rutland 
Square) never dined alone for twenty-seven years and three- 
quarters, and rather than be without company be would sit and 
laugh and quaff with the horrid bailiffs who often arrested him. 

1 am a creature of the world, then; 1 cannot help my nature. 
The Eagle (the crest of the Bellairs) flies to the dazsling sun, 
while the **moping owl" prefers the stupid darkness of the 
thicket 

They call me the Lion Huntress. 1 own that I love the 
society of the distinguished and the great. A mere cultivator 
of frivolous fashion, a mere toady of the great, I despise; but 
genius, but poetry, but talent, but scientific reputation, but 
humour, but eccentricity above all, I adore. 1 have opened 
my salons now for several seasons. Evcryliocly of note who 
has been in our metropolis I have received,—the great painters, 
the great poets and sculptors (dear dear sculptors, 1 adore 
themt), the great musicians and artists, the great statesmen 
of ail the great countries, the great envoys, the great mission- ‘ 
aries, the great generals, the great every\xsA\6&, have honoured ^ 
the riunwns of Clementina Nimrod. I have had at the stinie 
dinner the wise and famous Monsieur Doctrinaire (and was in 
hopes he would have come to me in the footman's suit in 
which be escaped from Paris; but he only came with his Golden 
Fleece, his broad ribbon of the Legion of Honour, and eighteen 
orders), Signor Bombardi the Roman tribune. General Prince 
Rubadubsti tbe Russian General, and dear 'I'arboosh f'asha, 
who was converted to Islamism after his heroic conduct in 
Hungary. I have had Monsieur Sansgdne, the eminent socialist 
ndfiigee; Rabbi Jehoshaphat, from Jerusalem; the Archbishop 
of Mealypotatoes, in partibus injidelium^ and in purple stock¬ 
ings ; Brother Higgs, the Mormon Prophet: and my own dear 
Bishop of BuUocksmitby, who has one of the prettiest ankles • 
and tte sofibest hands in England, seated round my tawty board. 

1 have had tha* darling Colonel Mil&tone Reid, tbe decipherer 
of the Babylonidi inscriptions; the eminent IVofessor Hddwindc, 
of HaUe, Buthor of those extraordinary " Horae Antediluviaiue,” 
and " The Histoiy of the Three Hundred First Sovereigns of 
the Fourth Preadamite Period;" and Professor Blenkinhom 
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<who ittili your handwriting in tbat wonderful way, you know, 
tot Ihhteen stamps) round one tea-table in one room In my 
heiiie. I have bad the hero of Acre^ the hero of Long Acre, 
and a near relation of Gbeenacre at the same soitik; and I am 
not ashamed to own, that when during his trial tiie late atrocious 
Mr. Rawbead, confiding in his acquittal, wrote to order a mtnp 
and dozen at the inn, 1 was so much deceived by the bare-fiiced 
wretch's protestations of innocence, that I sent him a little note, 
requesting the honour of his company at an evening party at 
my house. He was found justly guilty of the murder of Mrs. 
Tripes, was hanged, and, of course, could not come to my party. 
But bad he been innocent, what shame would there have been 
in roy receiving a man so certainly remarkable, and whose 
undoubted courage (had it been ezoted in a better cause) might 
have led him to do great things? Yes, and if I take that villa 
at Fulham next year, I hope to have a snug Sunday party from 
the Agapemone for a game at hockey; when I hope that my 
dear Bishop of Bullockstnithy will come. 

Indeed, what is there in life worth living for but the enjoyment 
of the society of men of talent and celebrity? Of the mere 
monde, you know, one person is just like another. I.Ady A. and 
lAdy B. have their dresses made by the same milliner, and talk 
to the same pattern. Lord C.'s whiskers are exactly like Mr. 
D.'s, and their coats are the same, and their plaited shirt-fronts 
are the same, and they talk about the same things. If one 
dines with £., or F.. or G., or H., one has the same dinner at 
each table; the very same soup, entries, sweets, and ices, inter¬ 
spersed with the same conversation carried round in an undei^ 
tone. If one goes to I. House or K. House, there is the same 
music—the same Mario and Latdache. the same Lablache and 
Maria As for friends in the world, we know what are. 
stupid frumps and frunily connections, who are angry if tfiey 
are not invited to all one’s parties, who know and tell aU one’s 
secrets, who spread all the bed stories about one that aie true, 
or half-true, or untrue; I make a point, for my part, to have no 
friends. 1 mean, n^iody who be on such a oonfidentiol 
frxiting as that he or she diall presume to know too nhid^ of 
my affairs, or that I shall mys^ be so fond of, that I duoidd 
miss than were they to be esfnoifed or to die. One iS not made. 

^ 0 r one need not be made, to he anoomfbrtable in life: one need 
have no painial sensations about anybody. And that> why 1 
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and am fiimilier with remarkable people and persons of 
talent only: because, if they die, or go away, or bore me, I can 
get other people of talent or remarkable persona in their place. 
For instance, this year it is the Nepaulese Princes, and Mile. 
Vandermeer, and the Hippopotamus, one is interested about; 
next year it may be the Chinese Ambassadors, or the Pope, or 
the Duke of Bo^eaux, or who knows who ? This year it is the 
Mthor of the ** Memoriam(and a most pleasing poet), or Mr. 
Clumming, the Lion Hunter of South Africa, or that dear 
Prelude; next year, of course there will be somebody else, and 
some other poems or delightful works, which will come in ; and 
of which there is always a bountiful and most providential and 
blessed natural supply with every succeeding seaspn. 

And as I now sit calmly, at the end of a well-spent season, 
surveying my empty apartments, and thinking of the many 
interesting personages who have passed through them, I cannot 
but think how wise my course has been, and 1 look over the lists 

of my lions with pleasure. Poor Sir C-, in the same way, 

keeps a game-book, I know, and puts down the bares and 
pheasants which he has bagged in his stupid excursions, and 
if that strange and delightful bearded hunter, Mr. Gumming 
(who was off for Scotland just when 1 went to his charming and 
terrible Exhibition, close by us at Kn'ghtsbridge, and with an 
intimate Scotch mutual acquaintance, who would have intro¬ 
duced me, when I should have numbered in my Wednesday list 
and my dinner-list one no^le lion more)—if Mr. Gumming, 1 sny. 
kfiei» his journal of springboks, and elephants, and sea-cows, 
and" lions and monsters, why should not Gementina Nimrod 
be permitted to recur to her little journals of the sporting 
season? 


II. 


Continually have I been asked. What is a lion ? A Hon is a 
nan oc woman one must have at one's parties—I have no other 
Bnswnr but that One has a man at one's parties because one 
sees ium at es&yhoAy else's parties; 1 cannot tell you why. It 
3s the wiqf of the world, and when one is of the world, one must 
do as the world docs. 
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Vulgair people, and penoat not of the «*orldi neverthelese, 
have their little parties and thetr little great men (the fooli^ 
absurd creatures!) and I have no doubt that at any little 
lawyer's wife's tea«table in Bloomsbury, or merchant's heavy 
mahogany in Portland Place, our manners arc ludicrously 
imitated, and that these people show pff their lions, just as we 
do. I beard Mr. Grimstone the other night telling of some 
people with whom he bad been dining, a kind who are not in 



society, and of .whom, of course, one has never heard. He said 
that their manners were not unlike ours; that they lived in a 
very comfortably furnished house; that they had aa/rdtr from 
the confectioner's, and that kind d thing; and that they had 
thdr Ikms, the absurd creatures, in imitation of us. Some of 
these people have a great respect fix* the peerage, and Grim* 
«mane says that at this house, whkh belongs to a relative of bis, 
'Ungr never oondder tbeir grand dinners complete widwnt poor 
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Lord Muddlehead to take the lady of the bouse to dinner. 
Lord Muddlehead never speaks; but drinks unceasingly during 
tt dinner-time, and is there, Grimstone says, that the host may 
have the pleasure of calling out in a loud voice, and the hear¬ 
ing of his twenty guests. " Lord Muddlehead, may 1 have the 
honour of taking wine with your Lordship? " 

I am told there are several members of the aristocracy who 
let themselves out to be dined, as it were, in this sad way; and 
do not dislike the part of lion which they play in these inferior 
houses. 

Well then ?—^whal must we acknowledge ?—that persons not 
in society imitate us; and that everybody has his family circle 
and its little Hon for the time being. With us it is Nelson come 
homo from winning the battle of Aboukir; with others it is Tom 
Smith who has gained the silver sculls at the rowing match. 
With us it is a Foreign Minister, or a Prince in exile; with 
others it may be Master Thomas who has just come from Cam¬ 
bridge, or Mr. and Mrs. Jones who have just been on a tour to 
Paris. Poor creatures! do not let us t^e too hard on them f 
People may not be in society—and yet, 1 dare say. mean wry 
welt 1 have found in steamboats on the Rhine, and at tables- 
ihbU on the Continent, very well-informed persons, really very 
agreeable and well-mannered, with whom one could converse 
very freely, and get from them much valuable information and 
assistance—and who, nevertheless, were not in society at all. 
These pet^le one docs not, of cou'rse, rccognisse on returning to 
this country (unless they happen to get into the world, ns 
occasionally they do): but it is surprising how like us many of 
them are, and what good imitations of our manners they give. 

For instance, this very Mr. Grimstone—I^dy Tollington took 
him up, and, of course, if Lady Tollington takes up a man he 
goes everywhere—four or five years ago in Germany I met him 
at Wiesbaden; he gave me up his bedroom, for the inn was full, 
and he slept on a billiard-tabic, I think, and was very good- 
natured, amusing, und attentive. He was not then du psande, 
and I lost sight of him * for, though he bowed to me one night 
at the Opera, I thought it was test not to encourage him, and 
vay glass would not look his way. But when once received—* 
dffllottlties of coarse vanished, and I was delighted to know him. 

**0 Mr. Grimstone {" I said, '* how charmed I am to see you 
among us. How pleasant you must lx;, ain't you ? 1 see yoit 
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were at Lady Tollmgton's and Lady Tnimpington's; and of 
courae yon will go everywhere: and will you come to my 
Wednesdays?" 

*'lt is a great comfort, Lady Nimrod/' Grimstone ^d, "to 
bo in society at last—and a great privilege. You know that my 
relations are low, that my father and mother are vulgar, and 
that until I came into the monde^ I had no idea what decent 
manners were, and had never met a gentleman or a lady before ? ” 

Poor young man I Considering his disadvantages, he really 
pronounces his Ks very decently; and I watched him all through 
dinner-time, and he behaved quite well Lady Blinker says he 
is si^irical: but he seems to me simple and quiet. 

Mr. Grimstone is a lion now. His speech in Parliament 
made him talked about. Directly one is talked about, one is a 
Hon. He is a Radical; and his principles are, I believe, horrid. 
But one must have him to one's parties, as he goes to Lady 
ToHington’s. 

There is nothing which I dislike so much as the illiberality of 
some narrow-minded English people, who want to judge every¬ 
thing by their own standard of morals, and are squeamish with 
distinguished foreigners whose manners do not exactly corres¬ 
pond with their own. Have we any right to quarrel with a 
Turkish gentleman because he has three or four wives? With 
an officer of Austrian Hussar.s, t)ccause. in the course of his 
painful duties, he has had to inflict personal punishment on one 
or two rebellious Italian or Hungarian ladies, and whip a few 
little boys? Does anybody cut Dr. Hawtrey, at Eton, for 
correcting the boys?—sons. I'm sure, would be the better 
for a little more. When the Emperor's aide-de-camp. Count 
Knoutofif, was in this country, was he not perfectly well received 
at Court and in the very first circles? It gives one a sort of 
thrill, and imparts a piquancy and flavour to a whole party 
when one has a lion in it who has hanged tw^enty-five Polish 
colonels, like Count Knoutoff; or shot a couple of hundred 
Carlist officers before breakfast, like General Garbansos, than 
whom I never met a more mild, aocomplidied, and elegant man. 
I should say he is a man of the most sensitive organisation, that 
he would shrink from giving pain—he has the prettiest white 
hand I etver saw, except my dear Blip's; and, besides, in 
ilioae countries an officer must do his duty. These extreme 
measures, of course, are not what one would like officers of one's 
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own coontry to do: but consider the difference of the education 
of foreigners 1—ond also, it must be remembered, that if poor 
dear General Garbanzos did shoot the Carlists, those horrid 
Caiiists, if they had caught him, would certainly have shot him. 
In the same way about remarkable women who come among 
us—their standard of propriety, it muse be remembered, is not 
ours, and it is not for us to judge them. When that delight* 
ful Madame Andria came amongst us (whom Grimstone colls 
Polyandria, though her name is Alphonsinc), who ever thought 
of refusing to receive her ? Count Andria and her first husband, 
the Baron I> Frump, are the best friends imaginable; and I 
bave beard that the Baron was present at his wife's second 
marriage, wished her new husband joy with all his heart, and 
danced udth a Royal Princess at tlic wading. It is well known 
that the Prince Gregory Ragamoffski, who comes out of Prussian 
Poland—(where 1 hope Miss Hulker, of Lr»mbard Street, leads 
a happy life, and finds a couronne fermie a consolation for a 
bad o^ous husband, an uncomfortable hide-and-seek bam of a 
palace as it is called, and a hideous part of the country)—1 say 
it is well known that Ragamoffski was married before be came 
to England, and that he made a seimration from his Princess 
d taimable; and came hither expressly for an heiress. Who 
minds these things ? Ragamofl^i was everywhere in London: 
and there were Dukes at Saint George's to sign the register; 
and at the breakfast, in Hyde Park Gardens, which old Hulker 
gave, without inviting me, by the way. Thence, I say it ought 
to be dear to us that foreigners arc to be judged Ijy their own 
ways and habits, and not ours—and that idle cry which people 
make against some of them for not conforming to our practices 
ought to be put down I Cry out against them, indeed I Mr. 
Grimstone says, that if the Emperor Nero, having slaughtered 
half Christendom the week before, could come to England with 
plenty of money in bis pocket, all London would welcome him, 
and he would be pres^ at the very first bouses to play the 
fiddle—and tha^ if Queen Catherine of Medicis, though she had 
roosted all the Hogu^ots in France, had come over afterwards to 
Mivaxt’s, on a visit to Queen Elizabeth, the very best nobility 
in die country would have come to put their names down in htf 
visitiog-bobk* 
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in. 

Among the most considerable lions who have figured in ray 
raenagerie, I may mention Bobbaeby Bahawder, the Prince of 
Delhi, who came over on a confidential mission, from His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor Aurungxebe. his august sovereign 
and master. No was for some time complete witlunit the 
Bobbachy. Of all the Orientals who have virited our shores, 
it was agreed that he was the most witty, interesting, and 
accomplished; he travelled with a small suite of Hookabadars. 
Kitmutgars, and Lascars; and the sensation was prodigious 
whuch was occasioned by the intelligence, that the distinguished 
Envoy had it in command from his Imperial master, to choose 
out from among the beauties of Britain a young lady who would 
not object to become Empress of Delhi in place of the late 
lamented wife of the sovereign, for whose loss His Majesty was 
inconsolable. It was only ^ter he had been for some time in 
the country, that this the real object of his mission transpired; 
for, for some time, the Bobbachy lived in the most private 
manner, and be was not even presented at Court, nor asked to' 
a turtle dinner by the East India Company. In fact, some of 
the authorities of Leadenhall Street said that the Bobbachy was 
no more on Ambassador than you or 1. and hinted he was an 
impostor; but his Excellency's friends knew better, and that 
tb^ ore differences of such a serious nature between the East 
India Company and the Delhi Emperor, that it was to the 
interest of the Leadenhall Street potentates to ignore the Bob- 
faachy, and throw;, all the discredit whidi they could upon the 
Envoy of the great, widowed, and injured sovereign. 

Lady Lynx took this line, and would not receive him ; but 
Che manner in which her Ladyship is /idrwith some of those 
;;,«dious directors, and the way in which she begs, borrows, and, 
as / believe, sells, the cadetships and writerahips whkh she gets 
* from them, is very well known. She did everting malice and 
envy could suggest to bring this eminent Asiatic into disrepute; 
ribe said he was not a Prince, or an Envoy at all, or anything 
bed a merdiant in his own countiy; but as sbe always tries to 
Bhfoer at ray lions, and to pooh-poc^ my parties, and as 1 was 
one of the first to welcome the distiagtrished Bobbachy to this 
oountiy, the very and envy of Lady T.vnx only made me 
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the more confident of the quaUty of this remarkable person} 
and I do not blush to own that I was among the first to welcome 
him to our shores. I uked people to meet the Ambassador of 
the Emperor of Delhi. That 1 own, and that he denied a]to< 
gether that he was here in any such capacity; but if reasons of 
State prevented him from acknowledging his rank, that was no 
zeasoD why we should not award it to him; and 1 was proud 
to have the chance of presenting his Excellency to society, 
in opposiUon to that stupid uninteresting Hungarian General 
whom Lady Lynx brought out at the same time, and who, to 
the best of my belief, was an Irishman out of Connau£^t, fos 
he spoke English with a decided Connemara lirogue. 

Vhicn the Bobbachy first came to this country, he occupied 
bumble lodgings in Jerrayn Street, and lived at no expense; but 
happening to be staying at the Star and Garter at Richmond, 
where he one day came to dinner. 1 introduced myself to him 
in the hotel gardens; said I was the Lady hfimrod, emc of tho 
dliefs of English society, of whom perhaps he had beard, and 
that 1 diould be glad to do anything in my power to moke Uie 
metropolis welcome for him, and introduce him into the best 
company. He put both his hands before him on his bteost, as 
if he was going to swim at me, Mr. Grimslone said, and made 
me a most elegant bow; answering in very good English that 
my humble name and the reputation of my parties had often* 
formed the subject of conversation at the Court of Delhi, and 
throughout the East; and that it was a white day in bis life in 
which he had the delight to sec the countenance of one who was 
so illustrious for beauty, as he was pleased to say I was. Ah I" 
he often said afterwards, “why has Fau* disposed so early of 
such a lovely creature ? What a lucky individual is he (meaning 
Nimrod) who possesses such a pearl! It is fit to be worn in an 
Eknpcror’s turban, and I must not spc.tik about you to my 
master or show your portrait to him unless 1 can take you to 
him; for he will certainly, when I get back to Delhi, chop my 
bead off from rage and disappointment at my returning borne 
without you.*' 

This speech, though Oriental, at least shows he wa*» wdl 
bred. As for my marrying the Emperor, that is out of the 
question, for Nimrod is alive in the country, and we have na 
means of pursuing your Oriental practices of bowstringing here. 

I told the Bt^faadiy at once that the Emperor must never think 
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of me, never be spoken to about me, and that I must live 

and ^ an English, not an Indian lady. But this w» in after 
times, and when we grew more intimate together. Meanwhile 
it gave me great {deasuro in introducing into the world this 
amiable and polite exotic. 

At first, as 1 have said, he lived in a very humble and retired 
manner in Jermyn Street. When 1 called upon him in my 
carriage with my footman, the door was opened by a maid of aU 
work, who told us with wonder that *' the Injan gent," as she 
called him, lived on the second-floor. I toiled up to his apart¬ 
ment (how different to the splendid halls and alabaster pillars 
and sparkling fountains of the palaces of his native East!) and 
there found bis Excellency on a horsehair sofa, smoking his 
hookah. I insisted upon taking him a drive into the Park. It 
happened to be a fine day, and there was a throng of carriages, 
and most eyes wer^ directed towards the noble strangfa*, as be 
sate by my side in the carriage in a simple Oriental costume with 
a turtsm of red and gold. I would have taken the back seat 
and have let him sit cross-legged, but I had Miss Higgs, my 
companion, and Fido on the back seat I mentioned every¬ 
where who he was. took him to the Opera that night, and h^ 
him at my Wednesday, with ^ petit diner chosi to meet him. 

He had not been at Court as yet, nor with the East India 
Company, for the reasons 1 have stated; until the presents for 
Her Majesty, with which the ** Bumunpooter" East Indiamaa 
was loaded, had reached London—presents consisting of the 
roost valuabte diamonds, shawls, elephants, and other choice 
specimens of Oriental splendour»had arrived in the East India 
Docks, it was not etiquette for him to present himself before 
the sovereign of this country. Hence his quiet retreat in his 
Jermyn Street lodgings; and he laughed at ibs audacity of the 
landlord of the odknis house. ** Landlord," he said, he think 
me rogue. Landlord he send me bill. Landlord he think 
Bobbadiy Bahawder not pay. Stop tiff * Buirumpooter' come, 
thqn see whether landlord not go down on his knee before the 
EmperoFs Ambassador." Indeed his ExixUency had arrived 
wtdi only two attendants, the steamer and the overiand route, 
leaving the bulk of his suite and the invaluable baggage to follow 
in the '’^Burrdmpooter." 

He was a fine judge pf diamoiidf and riuwts, of course, and 
very curions eboot tlmjewdlets and shawl merchants of London* 
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1 took him in my carriage to one or two of our principal trades* 
men; twt there was very little which he admired, having seen 
much finer brilliants and shawls in his own romantic land. 

'When he saw my house he was delighted and surprised. He 
said be thought all bouses in London like that lodging in Jermyn 
Street—all sofas black, all sky black: why his dam secretaiy 
take him to that black hole? Landlord—dam secretary's uncle 
^^barge him hundred pound month for that lodging. 1 
represented how atrociously his Excellency had been imposed 
upon, and that if he intended to receive company, he sliould 
certainly transport himself to better apartments. It is wonder¬ 
ful how these simple foreigners are imposed upon by our grasp¬ 
ing countrymen I 

The Bobbachy took my advice, and removed to handsome 
rooms at Green's Hotel, where he engaged a larger suite, and 
began to give entertainments more befitting his rank. He 
brought a native cook, who prepared the most delicious curries, 
pillaws, and Indian dishes, which really made one cry—they 
were so hot with pepper. He gradually got about him a numb^ 
of the most distingi;^ed people, and, thanks to my introduction 
and bis own elegant and captivating manners, was received at 
many of our best bouses; and when real object of his mission 
came out (which he revealed to me 'n confidence), that he was 
anxious to select a bdy for the vacant throne of Delhi, it was 
wonderful how popular he became, and how anxious people 
were about him. The portrait of his imperial master, the 
Emperor, seated on a gold throne, was bung up in his principal 
drawing-room; and though a vile daub, as most people said, 
especially that envious Grimstonc, who said he must have 
bought it of some Strand limner for a guinea—yet what can one 
expect from an Indian artist? and the picture represented a 
handsome young man, with a sweet black beard, a thin waist, 
and a necklace of diamonds worth millions and billions of rupees. 

If the young ladies and mammas of London flocked to see 
this picture, you may imagine how eager the mammas and 
young ladies were to show their own beauties! Eveiybody read 
up about Ddhi, and was so anxious to know about it from 
his Exodlency I Mrs. Cramley, bearing that the Orientals like 
stout ladies, sent to Scotland for that enormous Miss Cramley, 
who is oMiged to live in seclusion on account of her size, and 
who really woidd do for a show; efid Lady Glum said if she 
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allowed ber daughter to moke such a maniage, it would be with 
the ihrmt hope of converting the Emperor and all India with 
him; little Miss Cockshaw was anxious to know if the widows 
were burned still at Delhi. I don't know how many women 
didtt^ ask his Excellency when this news was made public, and 
my lion was nearly tom to pieces. It was ** Bobbadiy Bahawder 
and suite." "His Excellency Bobbacby Bahawder." "His 
Excellency Prince Bobbachy Bahawder," everywhere now, his 
name in all the newspapers, and who should be most eager to 
receive him. 

The number of pictures of young ladies of rank which my 
friend received from all parts of the country would have formed 
a series of Books of Beauty. There came portraits from Bel- 
gravia—portraits from Tyburaia—portraits from the country; 
portraits even from Bloomsbuiy and the City, when the news 
was made public of the nature of his Excellency's mission. 
Such wicked deceptive portraits they sent up tool Old Miss 
Cmicksbanks had herself painted like a sylph or an opera 
dancer; Mrs. Bibb, who is five-and-forty if she's a day old, 
went to a great expense, and had a fashionable painter to draw 
her in a crop and a pinafore, like a school-girl. Fathers brought 
their children to walk up and down before his Excellency's 
hotel, and some bribed his Excellency's secretary to be allowed 
to wait in the ante-room until he should pass out from breakfast. 
That Lady Lynx said that the only ready money which the 
mission got was from these brilies; and the pictures, 1 must 
confess, were sold upon the Minister's withdrawal from this 
country. 

A sudden revolution at the Court of Delhi occurred, as is very 
well known, in May last, and the news of his recall was brought 
to my excellent friend. The demand for his return was so 
peremptory, that he was obliged to quit England at a moment's 
notice, and departed with his secretary only, and before be bad 
even had time to take leave of me, his most attached friend. 

A lamentable accident must have happened to the " Bnmtm- 
pooter " Indiaman, with the diamonds and elephants on board, 
for the unfortunate ship has never reached l^gland, and I dare 
say has sunk with all on board. 

But that is no reason for the slander of ill-natured people, who 
want to make the world bdieve thaL there never was such a ship 
iU the *' Burrumpooter " at all; and that the Bobbachy and hfo 
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setretaiy were a couple of rogues in league together, who never 
had a penny, and never would have made their way in society 
■but for my introduction. How am 1 to know the (^igrees of 
Indian Princes, and the manners of one blackamoor from 
anodier? If 1 introduced the Bobbachy I'm sure other people 
have introduced other dark-complexioned people; and as for 
the impudence of those tradesmen who want me to pay his 
bills, and of Mr. Green, of the hotel, who says be never had a 
shilling of his Excellency's money. I've no woids to speak of it. 

Besides, I don't believe he has defrauded anybody ; and when 
the dificrences at the Court of Delhi are adjusted, I've little 
doubt but that he will send the p.altry few thousand pounds he 
owe& here, and perhaps come back to renew the negotiations for 
the marriage of his Imperial master. 



THE CHARLES THE SECOND BALL, 


Since the announcement of the Costume Ball a good deal of 
excitement has been prevalent about the Court regarding it* It 
is known that Charles the Second used to feed ducks in Saint 
James's Park* and it is thought that this amusement of the 
Merry Monarch is harmless* and may be repeated on the pre¬ 
sent festive occasion. Rewards have been offered at the L^rd 
Chamberlain's Office for a means of keeping the ducks awake 
till twdive o'clock at night. 

We hear that some Duchesses decline altogether to assume 
the characters of their namesakes in the time of Qiarles the 
Second: and that the Dukes* their husbands* perfectly agree 
in this spirited decision. 

For the same reason as their Graces', the parts of Maids of 
Honour are not in much request. But for the character of 
Catherine Hyde* who married the heir to the throne* there are 
numberless proposals among the young ladies of the i>olite 
world. 

For the ebameter of the Duke of Buckingham (of Charles 
the Second's time), who kicked down a grand fortune without 
being able to amount for it* we hear a great number of noble¬ 
men named; among others. Lord Addlestone* Lord Muddle- 
bead* and the Lord Viscount Wildgoose.* 

The 3 roung gentlemen about Downing Street are reading the 

Blograj^e Universelle*" and acquiring a surprising fund of 
historical knowledge. Young Tapdy, old Tapely's son. who is 
eighteen* and has just entered the Foreign Office* proposes to 
appear as Colbert: whom Guttleton admires* not as a Minister, 
but as inventor cS Colbert soles. Vander Soueby, of the Di^tch 
Legation* announced at the Club that he would go as the 
! Pensionary dc Witt. ** Bdiold de mhade instead of de win.** 
said Fhc^; and added* that Count Narcissi (the envoy from 




^Irork—^relative to the times of Charles the Second, colled 
** Pepys' Diaiy,” and purporting to be edited by a member of 
thdr Lordship^ House, the Lord ^^scount Braybrooke. 

General Slowgo has, therefore, presented his compliments to 
Lord Viscount Braybrooke, and requests to know if the Viscount 
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.has editfid the work in questim? Should his Lordship's reply 
be in the affirmative. General Lord Slowgo will write to the 
X.ilirarian of the British Museum, to know: xst. Whether the 
work entitled *‘Pepys' Memoirs" be in the Libraiy of the 
British Museum? and. Whether that work contmns an au* 
thentic account of the reign of his late Majesty King Charles the 
Second? 3 rd. Whether the Librarian of the British Museum 
can bring the volume, if a rare one, to Slowgo House? and, 4 th. 
If not, whether, and at what time. General the Earl of Slowgo 
can consult the work in question at the British Museum? 

The two little Miss Budds (who go about with Lady Crabb) 
have hod another contemporary work lent to them by their 
cousin Rowley, and arc busy reading Grammont's *' Memoirs." 
When Lady Crabb heard that her wards were reading history, 
she was highly pleased, and observed that she has no doubt the 
volume is instructive, as the family of Giammont is one of 
the highest in France. The Miss Budds say the book is—very 

> instructive. 

, Miss Grigg, who is exceedingly curious in books and anti< 

> quarianism, has come upon some surprising illuscrative passages 
^ in her papa's lilxrary, in the works of Wycherley and Sir C. 

* Sedley. and in SudUing's poems. 

Colonel Sir Nigel M'A^cr, who has the largest and black»t 
whiskers not only in the Horse Guards Green, but (with the 
exception of one sapper, now at the Cape of Good Hope) in Uie 
British Army, when he beard that whiskers were not worn in the 
time of Charles the Second, and that gentlemen would be, 
expected to shave, instantly applied for leave of absence; and, 
if that is refused, he will send in his papers. 

Lady Rosa 'Twentystone and h^ daughters have been to 
Hampton Court, and taken careful note of the Lelys there. 
But when they came down to dinner in the dresses which they 
had prepared, and rehearsed the part before Mr. Twentystone, 
he orde^ the whole family up to their rooms, and the dinner 
to be covered, until they were. 

Lady Rosa is so delightful," Varges says, that be thinks one 
can't see too mudi of her.” * 

Lord Viscount Methuselah has put hunself into the bands of 
new artists, and will appear with the cheeks, hair, and teeth of 
^.twenty. He has sdected the character of Lord Rochester, and 
'has sent a request to the Lord -Chamberlain that be may be 
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allowed to make his entr-de into the boll through a window and 
up a rope-ladder. 

Lord Holkington hopes to be able to get into a page's dress 
which he wore once in private theatricals at the l^incess of 
Wales' Court at Naples in 18 r 4 ; and the ladies of his family are 
busy (for bis Lordship, since he came into his fortune, is berame 
veiy economical) in trying to enlarge it. 

Lady Howlbury expects to make a great sensation, and not at 
a large expense; having attired herself and daughters each in a 
curtain of the Slate bed at Ivybush, under which Charles the 
Second passed three days after the battle of Worcester. 

If the Lord Mayor is invited with his suite, the City Marshal, 
of course, will go as Marshal Tureen. 

’ Lord Tom Noddington was much surprised when he heard 
that Charles the Second had been up a tree, and always 
thought that he ran for the 0:iks. His opinion was that 
Charles the Second had had his head cut off; just before his 
son, James the First, came into this country, from Scotland-- 
where Ix»rd Tom goes shixiting every year. Mr. Hland Vnrgcs, 
who is the most notorious wng at Spratt's, said that as Tom 
Noddington had no head himself, he had better go as the 
Marquis of Montrose—after his decapitation. Tom Nodding¬ 
ton said he would be hanged if he went as Montrose, which 
Varges said was more and more in character. Lord 'I'om .said 
be didn’t know. He knew that he had shot the Duke's 
country, and hoped to shoot there again ; and he thought " it 
was devilish dangerous, begad, in tho.se confounded levelling 
times, by Jove, for fellas to go al>out saying that other fellas 
had their heads cut off; and that sort of thing, begad, might 
put bad ideas into other fellas' heads, and radical fellas, and 
dam republican fellas.” Mr. Varges said that Lord Tom 
needn’t be afraid about //ts head, and that if he lost it be 
UHsuIdn’t miss it; on which Tom Nodtiy said that Varges was 
always chaffing him. 

Lord Addlestone—when his librarian informed him he had 
heard that Louis the Fourteenth as a young man wore a 
periwig powdered with gold-dust—has hit xipon a brilliant 
thought of his own, and order«*d that his wig shall not only 
be powdered with gold, but that he will have a papillote of 
banknotes. 

If these are scarce, as his steward infonns him, his l^rd- 

M a 
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ship** man is directed to use promissmy notes bearing his 
Lordship's valuable signature. 

The young officers of the Eclectic Regiments, horse and 
loot, Comets and Lieutenant-Captains with ten shillings per 
diem of iiay, are greatly gratified at the idea of having to pay 
forty poun^ apiece for their wigs at the Ball. 

It is said that a venerable Prelate of a Western Diocese is 
going to represent all the seven recusant Bishops of James’s 
time at once; and Cardinal de Rets, who had a genius for 
conspiracies, fights, rows, and hot water in general, has a re¬ 
presentative in Golden Square, with a hat and costume ready 
bought and paid for. 

Ensign and Lieutenant Tipton, of the Coolstreams, sa 3 rs 
that he intends to talcc Marlborough’s part as a young man, 
for he is very good-looking, is as poor as a rat, and ready to 
borrow money of any woman who will lend it. 



PANORAMA OF THE INGLEEZ. 


{From iht Beyfvut Bannert" Intelligencer^ and ‘ ‘ Jerusalem 

Journal,") 

The renowned and learned Sage and Doctor of Reyrout, the 
excellent Hadjee Aboo Bosh, has just returned to his tx^lovcd 
country from his wonderful travels in distant lands, having 
visited most of the cities and people of Franghistan. He is 
familiar with all languages, and has deeply studied the customs 
and manners of the Infidels. He has caused skilful limners 
amongst them, at the expense of many millions of piastres, to 
paint pictures representing the chief towns of the Franks ; which 
works are so wonderful, lifelike, and resembling nature, that 
true Believers, without leaving the cushion of repose, or the pir>e 
of meditation, may behold the towns of i*'uropc presented before 
them, and have the mountains to come to them which would 
not advance in former ages, no, not even to meet the Prophet. 

The famous and skilful fladjee has arranged, near the Bazaar, 
by the Rope-makers' quarter, in the large vacant hall formerly 
occupied by the baths of El Thawer, a v.ist chamber, in which 
he exhibits the wonders which he has brought from foreign 
countries. Having paid money to a negro at the door, you are 
introduced through obscure passages into a chamber as dark as 
Gehenna, and into a place which they call a pit, where you sit 
in expectant terror, before an awful curtain, lighted but by a few 
faint lamps. 

Many of the stoutest Agas and EfTendis in Be 3 rrout entered 
this gloomy apartment, not without awe. The women of the 
hareem of Papoosh Pasha were placed in a box, guarded by a 
gilt cage; as were the ladies of the establishment of Bluebeard 
Bey, and the three wives of the Grand Mollah. Women's curio- 
sjty, indeed, will go anywhere. As the poet has sung— 
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There is no lecret so dark, but the eye cf Eutulbe will penetrate it. 

There is no tangled skein, but the finger of Leila will unravel it. 

There is no lock so cunning, but the crooked nose of the old hog 
Fatima will pick it,'* 

--"Indeed, a vast audience of the ofiicera, lords, and topping; 
merchants of Bcyrout were present to behold the Aboo Bosh’s 
wonderful petures. 

Before the burtain drew aside, and our eyes were dazzled, our 
cars were diverted by a dexterous slave, who executes the l>nr- 
barous music of Europe, and the favourite songs of the un¬ 
believers, by merely turning the handle of a small chest, called 
a Hurridee Gurridee. The handle operates upon a number of 
bulbuls who are confined within the box, each of whom at his 
signal comes forward and pipes in his turn. One sings the hymn 
of the French Furinghces; he is called the Parees Venn: when 
he is tired, another warbles the war-song of the Inglcez; he is 
called the Koolbretawnia: this over, a third nightingale begins 
to pipe the delicious love-song of the Yangkees, who are a 
< kind of Inglcez. and ttui name of this song-bird is Yankeedoo- 
dool. The sweetest of all the songs is this, and tills the heart 
with delight. 

When the birds are tired, he who turns the handle of the box 
stops turning, and tlie music ceases with a melancholy wail. 
And then, as in a blaze of splendour, the pictures begin to pass 
before the astonished beholders. 

The City represented yesterday was the City of Lundoon, 
which lies upon a river called the Tameez: over which are twenty 
thousand bridges, each twenty hundred parasangs in length, and 
to which there come daily a hundred thousand ships. 

In one quarter of Lundoon, during the winter months, it 
is always night. It is illuminated, however, with fire, which 
gushes out of the bowels of the earth, and affords a preternatural 
brilliancy. This quarter is called Stce; twenty thousand cfur- 
riages rush thither every minute, each carria^ holding finty’ 
persons: the drivers and grooms crying out " Stee, Stee I ” In 
this quartcu' the shrof& and principal merchants reside. The 
palace of the Lord Cadi is here, and each ward of the City has 
an EClderman: who becomes Cadi in his turn. They are all fat 
in this district, drinking much of an intoxicating liquor mode of 
citrons and rakee, called Panj qr Poong, and eating of a stew of 
tortoises, of which they take many platefuls. Aboo Bosh owned 
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to having tasted and liked the stew, but about the liquor he was 
silent. 

After seeing the Merchants' quarter the view changed, and 
exhibited to us the great Mosque of Paul, whereof the dome is 
almost as high as Mount Lebanon. The faithful pay two paras 
to enter this Mosque; which sum goes to the support of the 
dervishes. Within, it is surrounded by white images of captains, 
colonels, and effendis; whose figures show that the Ingiccx 
were but an ill-favoured people. In the court is an image of a 
beloved Queen: the people say, Queen Anne is dead," and 
tear their beards to this day, so much do they love her memory. 

The next view was that of the building in which the Coun¬ 
cillors and men of law of the kingdom meet for their affairs. In 
all Stambool there is not such a palace. 11 is carved without, 
and gilt within. The Chambers of Council are endless: the 
chair of the Queen is a treasure of .splendour; and Aboo Bosh 
says, that when she comes in state, and surrounded by her viaseers, 
this intrepid Sovereign of an isLind race, tliat governs provinces 
more vast and distant than Serendibnnd Hind, always carries 
in her arms three lions. But the Hadjcc did not sec the Queen 
of the Ingleez, and 1 doubt of this story. 

Besides the Mosque of Paul, there is the Mosque of Peter, 
whereof we likewise saw a view. Al’ religions arc free in this 
country, but only one is paid. Some dcrvi^lics shave the top of 
their heads, some tighten a piece of white cloth round their 
necks, all are dressed in black—we saw pictures of the.se, as also 
of the common people, the carriage.-, tlic tjuccn's janissaries in 
scarlet, with silver caps on their head>, and cuirasses made of a 
single diamond. These giant.s .arc all ten feet high: their officers 
fifteen: it is said that each consume.^ a sheep, and drinks a barrel 
of wine in the day. 

Aboo then showed us the triumi)hal arch, near to the house of 
Wellingtoon Pasha, who has but to loc>k from his window and 
see his own image on horseback. Ten thousand images of 
Wellingtoon are placed about the town, besides: the English 
being so proud of him because he conquered the French Jeneral 
Boonapoort. But lovers of poetry know the opinion of the 
bard:— 

The victory » not always with the bravest; nor the robe of hooonf 
given to him who deserves most. 

An eagle is shot down, and a leopard runs away with the spoiL* 
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Newr this it tbe Maldaiiii, wh«« the ypung Lords and Agas ride, 
with nymphs as beautiful as those of Pat^ise. arrayed in tight- 
fitting robes, and smiling from prancing chargers. 

And now came a buss of wonder in the crowd, and outcries 
of delight from tbe women’s boxes, which made the eunuchs 
move about briskly with their rattans, when the wonderful 
picture dawned upon us, representing the prodigious Castle of 
Crystal and pavilion of light 

It is many miles long, and in height several furlongs. It is 
built of rock crystal and steel, without putty, wood, bricks, or 
naiis. On the walls are flags, in number one hundred and 
seventy>eight thousand. We said Praise to Allah! ” when 
we saw the scarlet standard with the crescent and star of 
our august master, Abdul Medjid. 

This palace was built in a single night by an enchanter named 
Paxtoon. This wonderful man possesses all the secrets of 
nature; he can make a melon in ten minutes grow as big as a 
camel, a rose spread out before your eyes to the size of an 
umbrella. Lately, in a convent of dervishes, he cansed in one 
evening a cabbage to grow so big, that after hearing a sermon 
from one of their Mollahs, who got up into the boughs, axes were 
brought, the plant was felled, and the whole community dined 
off it: several bursting with repletion, so delicious was the food. 
Hiis was told Aboo Bosh by a MoUah of Birmingham, a twist¬ 
ing dervish, who had seen many wonders. 

Having seen the eseterior of this Hall of Light, Aboo Bosh 
now showed to us the wondrous interior. All the treasures of 
the world are there, surely. Ten hundred and ten thousand 
persons come thither daily, and they all go first to see the saddles, 
and embroidery from Beyrout. What arcades of splendour! 
what fountains! what images 1 The tallest trees grow in this 
palaoe. The birds cannot fly to the roof: it Is so high. At one 
end is a place where trailers are served with cakes and ti^erbet 
by ravishing houris, with moon faces. O Aboo 1 O Hadjee, 1 
suspect that Fatima, your one-eyed wife, has not heard the end 
of those tales 1 What says the poet ?— 

The best part oi the tale is often that whidi is not told. 

A womans truth is like the cloth the Armenian sells yon in the 
faaaaar: he always cribs a portion of it.* 

And now, having spent sev«^ hours in examining this 
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picture, the bulfaal'‘box was again set in motion, and the greatest 
curiosity of all was represented to ns. This is an Inglcca-family 
of distinction, whom Aboo Bosh has brought with him, and who 
will be eachn^ited every day at three hours before, and three 
hours after sunset. But the account of their strange behaviour 
shall be reserved for the next Intelligence. 
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All along, the Exhibition was explained to us by a Frank 
Interpreter, who understands perfectly our language. 

Among the Inglces, he said, men are allowed but one wife: a 
hard case^ O Agas I for these poor women; for, as the bard 
has remarked— 

“When I am in a queer temper, in my hareem, I may beat 
Zuleika with mv slipper, but 1 smile upon I^ila and Zutulbe. 

“ When Leila’s fatness becomes disagreeable, then Zotulbe's 
leanness commences to be pleasing. 

“ When both annoy me, then little Zuleika resumes her rei|[n; 
for strawberries ripen at one season of the year, at another time 
iigs, at another time water>melons. But always strawberries 
would be wearisome: as to hear bulbuls all day would cause one 
to yawn. 

“ Man takes delight in variety, as the bee sips of a thousand 
flowers." 

So, for any poor creature to be subject always to the caprices 
of one man, is cruel on her ; as to compel one man to have but 
one wife, as amongst the Ingleez, is a tyranny unheard of 
amongst civilised nations like our own ; and we may thank our 
stars that we do not live in Lundooii, but Be 3 rrottt 

If all the old women among the Ingleez are no better-looking 
than the one whom Aboo Bosh showed to us, I do not envy the 
elderly gentlemen of that nation, and can quite understand 
their habitual ill-humour. 

In the first part of the play appeared this old woman, Uie 
Khanum of the bouse, or *' Misseez," as the Interpreter says 
she is called ; her two daughters, Lola and Lota; her son, the 
young Aga; find the father of the family, called Brown Eflfendl. 

Brown Effendi is fifty- five or six years old; he is tall and of 
d^rtly shape, and, lii» all the elderly Ingleez, is bald: nor has 
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he the decency to cover his baldness 
vre do, but appears with 
his shirting pate without 
any shame. 

His wife is two or three 
years younger; they must 
have been married these 
thirty years: no wonder 
that they quarrel tc^cther, 
and that the EfTendi is 
tired of such an old hag ! 

Tlie Interpreter explains 
that it is the beginning of 
the day. A table is set 
out, covered with a snowy 
damask cloth, with urns 
and vases of silver for tea, 
cups of porcelain, one for 
each of the family, bits of 
roasted bread, hot cakes, 
meat, honey, and butter. 

This meal the Inglecz of 
distinction take in com¬ 
mon. An KiTendi often 
does not behold his family 
(always excepting the old 
bag of a wife) except at 
that hour. 

Before the girls come 
down, and you go away 
to the Stee, Mr. Brown," 
says the Misseez, **will 
you have the goodness to 
give me some money? 

XA)ok at these bills" 

'* Jehannum take the 
bills 1" roars out Brown, 
rising up and stamping. 

*'Can't you let a man 
read bis newspaper in 
quiet?" 


with a couple of caps, as 



*■ 


S'im, 


> “ V ^ V 
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O AUoh 1 read his newspaper in quiet t It is an immense 
sheet, as big as the Capitan Pasha's mainsaU. I should think 
it has as many letters and lines as the Koran itseltl The 
Interpreter says, every Ingleez reads a paper every morning-^t 
' is called in tbe^ language El Tints^istmi beginning to end, 
every day before going out. Praise be to Heaven that we live 
in Beyrout 1 

“Well, don't swear at a woman. Mr. B..*' she says. *' Don't 
swear when the children and servants are coming in. How can 
I help it, if the house is expensive ? 1 lived in a better before 1 
came to yours. My mamma”- 

*'Confound your mamma t How much is it?” says Brown 
Effendi; and drawing a paper from his pocket-book, he writes 
an order to bis shroff to pay so much money. 

The daughters now come in—there was a great sensation 
among us, especially in that rogue who Sat by me, Poof Allee, 
who is always on the look-out for almond eyes. These virgins 
were young and (air, of fine shapes seemingly, wearing a sort of 
loose gowns buttoned up to the neck, with little collars and little 
caps, with little ribbons; their cheete pale, their eyes heavy— 
nevertheless, comely damsels, that would (etch a round sum eff 
piastres In the market 

“ Why don't you come sooner ?*' growls the father. 

“ They were at Lady Polk's, at Mrs. Walls’s, and were not 
home till four: the girls must have sleep, Mr. B.” 

•• Why do they go to those confounded balls?” asks Brown 
Effendi. The Interpreter exj^ns that a ball is a dance where 
many hundred women assemble. 

They ought to be in bed at ten,” growls the bouse-fatber. 

“We db go to bed at ten when there is nothing at night 
papa,” says the eldest. “ We couldn't live If we didn't go to 
sleep on the off nights.” 

“You don’t wish them not to go in the world, I suppose. 
Mr. B.? You don’t wish them not to get estahltsbments ? 
You don't suppose it is (or eity pleasure that 1 go about night 
after night with these poor things, whilst you are drinking with 
your male Iriends, or at your dubs 1 ” (The Interpreter explains 
thataClubistheCoflbs-houseofthelnglecc : they sit there smok¬ 
ing until latehmirs.) “You don't suppose that/ go to dance?” 
^ Brown Effimdi binst into a langbu “ You dance. PoQyl** 
says he. “ Do I suppose the cow jumped over the moon ?” 
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'* I wish papa wouldn’t use those expressions." says Miss Lola 
to Miss LiOto. 

Papa now sits with his face buried in El Tims, and when he 
has read it (onty in this Exhibition, or play, of course, the actor 
did not read the whole of the immense sheet, or we should have 
sat till night)~-tbi5 labour over, and bis breakfast done, he goes 
away to Stee. 

*' That is the commencement of the day with thousands of 
English Eflfendis in Lundoon." the Interpreter explains. " He 
rises at eight. He shaves. He meets his family ; kisses them, 
but rarely speaks, except to swear a little, and find fault. He 
reads through El Tims. He gives money to the Khanuni. Tie 
goes to the Stee: where his countingdiousc or ofhcc of business 
is, and which is often a long way from his bouse, lie goes on 
foot, while his wife has a chariot.” 

“TTiat I can understand,^’ says Poof Alice. “A man will 
not allow his womankind to go out except in an aroba, guarded 
by the slaves. Even an unbeliever is not such a fool os (hat." 

"You are in error, O EflFendi,” said the Interpreter. "The 
women are free to go whithersoever they please. They wear no 
veils. Th^ go about the City unprotected, save by a male 
servant, and even be is not necessary. They frequent the shops, 
and bazaars, and public gardens. 1 have seen ten thousand in 
the Spring-time basking in the gardens of Kensington." 

" O my eyes I I will go there," said Poof Alice, stroking his 
beard, that sly rogue. 

" 'They are to be seen everywhere," continues the Interpreter, 
"and at home, too, receive men into their houses." 

" This, I supper, is one,’’ remarked a looker-on, " He is 
splendid; he is tall; he has richly-carved buttons on his coat. 
He takes up the silver um, , Is this an officer of the Sultaun?" 

"That? That is a servant," said the Dragoman. "He is 
bringing breakfast for the young Efl'endi. who comes down later 
than the rest of the family." 

"That.” cried Poof Alice, "aservant? Why, he is a pearl 
of beauty. Me is a .^ooslum. He is strong, tall, young, and 
lovely. Does an old Inglcez allow such an Antar as that to 
walk about in bis hareem? Pshal friend Interpreter, you 
are joking.” 

" It is even so, sir,” said the Dragoman. " So strange is the 
pride of ceitain classes of the Ingleez. and so barbarous— 
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>blasphemou8i 1 had almost said-'^tbeir notions with regard to 
rank, that the aristocracy among the Ingleez take no mcm 
account of the persons bdow them, than your Honour does of 
the black s1ave<boy who fills your pipe. And of late, one of the 
lootees—or buffoons among the Inglees—acquired no small 
share of popularity, and received from his bookseller ten thou¬ 
sand pieces of gold, for a book of jests, in which a servant was 
made the principal hero, and brought to live among Ixirds and 
Agas<>tbe point of the jest being, that the servant was made to 
feci like a man.'* 

Here came in the young actor, who. the Interpteter ssdd, 
represented the son of the house. He drawled into the apart¬ 
ment, nodded languidly to his sisters, kissed his mother's fore¬ 
head, and sank into the vacant chair by his sisters. 

He called to the servant John i" he said, ** pale ale I" 

*' My love I ’* said the mamma. 

''Tell the cook to devil some dam thing," continued the 
youth. 

** My darhng I" said the old lady. 

** Hot coppers, ma'am 1" said the young man, pulling a little 
tuft of hair on his chin. “ Keep sad hours—know 1 do. Out 
on the crawl till five o'clock this morning. Last thing I weckol- 
lect. shandy-gaff." 

Ybu'll kill yourself, child," cried mamma. 

So much the better for brother Dick. Youth is the season 
of enjoyment. O dam 1 what a headache I've got! ' Gather ye 
foscs while ye may.' Youth is the season of pleasure." 

“ What sort of pleasure? " asked one of the sisters. 

** Well—I think it was with two cabmen off the stand, at Bob 
Cwoft's,” said the young man. ** It's not very good fun, but 
it's better than those dam balls that you go to every night. 
Here comes the breakfast." 

And the curtain-bdl ringing, the first part of the entertain¬ 
ment was over. 

During the interval, the Interpreter continued to explain to 
us the manners and customs of this queer people: and the 
curtain again rising, showed ua a view of the Queen's Palace 
^before which there is a figure oi a Lion and Unicorn, which 
makes one die of laughing); the Courts of Justice, the Castle 
1|f Windsor, which aeems, indeed, a pavilion of splendour in 
a rose-garden of ddigbt; and an immense hole bored under 
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the«ea, the dark appearance of which made poor Poof AUee 
shudder. And now, having seen the Inglees in the morning, 
and heard how the men pass the day in their odices and 
counting-houses, the women in the shops buying, in their 
carriages, in the gardens, visiting one another, and receiving 
company at home,—the Dragoman said, '' We shall show iheni 
as th^ are dressed of an evening, expecting visitors for the 
evening.'* 

The curtain drew up. Brown KfTendi was now dressed with 
a white band round his neck, that maile his eyetmlU start out of 
his head, and his red face blaze like the standard of the SuUan, 
Mrs. Brown appeared so changed since the ntorning, that you 
would not know her, and Poof Alee (that rogue) stiid, "O my 
eyes i the old wom.'in tO'night looks quite young, and 1 always 
liked a stout woman." I'hey stood one on each side of the fire¬ 
place—the Interpreter said, in the attitude of receiving dinner 
company. 

Schaun, the servant, came in with a note on a silver salver. 

“It's from Wagg," said Brown Efiendi. “D—n him! he 
says he's ill; but he's asked by a lord, and has thrown us over. 
Take away one cover, John." 

How splendidly attired now is this Schaun t Hi.s costume of 
the morning is notliing to that whi^h he now w^ears. A white 
coat barred with gold liice; a waistcoat of red and gold ; 
shulw'ars of plush, the colour of buttercups—and has he grown 
grey since the morning? No, he has pul powder into his hair, 
fie is beautiful to behold ; a peacock is not finer. 

And now, who enter ? Who are these two houris ? Who are 
these moon-faced ones, with the hisirou.s ringlets, the round 
arms, the shining shoulders? The heart beats to behold them. 
Poof Alice's eyes brighten with rapture. 'Fhey arc the damsels 
of the morning, I.ola and Lota. 

“This is the habit of Inglccz damsels,*' says the Interpreter, 
with rather a sly look. '' All day they cover themselves up, but 
at night, because it is cold, they go with very little clothes. 
'They are now going o dinner; they will then go to a concert; 
they will then drive to a ball or dance." 

“But a ball, of course, only amongst women?" said his 
Excellency Papoosh Pasha. Governor of BeyroUt, who was 
smoking his kaboon in .a box near the stage. 

**Among women, excellent sir! 'ITiere arc men, too. If 
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there were no mm, the women would stay at home. This is 
the way tiiat the Inglees — 

** Silence, shameless I ” roared out his Excellency. *' Kidar 
Beg 1 Cany my women home this moment. Stop the Exhi- 
faitkon. All the principles of morality are violated. Women in 
that dress show themselves to men ? Never i or if they do, it 
can only be among barbarians, and such a fact must not be 
known in a civilised country. Hadjee Aboo Bosh t this part of 
the Exhibition must be no more represented under pain of the 
bastinado.*’ And his Excellency flung out of the room in a 
passion, and the Exhibition ended abruptly. 

As for Poof AUee—that rogue—he has gone off to England 
by the last Peninsular and Oriental steamer. 



POOR PUGGY, 


I K ' ■ 

Those who know Topbain Sawyer, the accomplished young 
Earl of Swellniorc, are aware that under a mask of languor 
and levity he hides considerable powers of acuteness and 
observation. His letters are much prized, not only amongst the 
friends of bis own rank, but by his Bohemian acquaintances in 
the coulisses. Of a sarcastic turn, he is yet not without a natural 
benevolence; has cultivated his talents and his good qualities in 
secret, and as if he was ashamed of them; and not blameless, 
alas 1 in bis life, he is correct, even to fastidiousness, in his 
spelling—in this affording an example to many of the younger 
nobility; and may be pardoned some of his bitterness, which 
may be set to the account of his well-known disappointment, 
two years since (when he was, as yet, but the penniless and 
Honourable Topham Sawyer, when the lovely I.ady Barbara 
Pendragon, daughter, we need scarcely state, of the Marquis of 
M -ngd-w-rzclshire, threw him over, and married the Roman 
IVince Corpodibacco, nephew of the Cardinal of that name. 
Trifles from the pens of the great arc always acceptable in 
certain circles; and the following extract of a letter from T^d 
Swellmmxs to his intimate and noble friend the Marquis of 
Macassar, though on a trifling subject, will be read not without 
interest those who admire our country's institutions. The 
noble Earl, whilst waiting at bis Club to see Messrs* Aminadab 
and Nebuchadnezzar on pecuniary business, having promised 
to write to the Marquess of Macassar at Paris (indeed, con- 
oeming bills of exchangon which both the noble Lords are 
liable), dashed off a letter, partly on private dflairs, and con¬ 
cluding with the following lively passages 

I at here, my dear Macass, and sec the people go by to the 
Exhibition. It's better than going there. Suave mart magno : 
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you see the ocean devilish well from the shore. You're only sick 
if you go to sea. I wish they'd give us a smoking-room fronting 
PtecamUy. Why don't the new men who have been building, 
have 'smoking-rooms to the street ? 1 like those fellows at 
^gbton who sit on the cliff, in a ground-floor room, smoking 



Sundays. I sa^ feltow there lately->->his stout old wife went 
out to church-—and there be sate, with bis legs on the second 
chsu^nnbuttoned, and looking out of window with a 
4 lired‘we. I felt inclined to put my hand in and take a glass 
and say* '* Your health, old boy 1 His cigars smelt offimsivelyt 
but 1 envied him rathet^*not 1 envy anybody much, or pity 
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anybody, or despise anybody, or admire anybody. I've nothing 
woat you call to live for—now you have, Macass. You're very 
fond of your whiskers, and anxious about overcoming your waist. 
You have an aim, my boy, and a purpose in your existence ; 
coax your whislosrs, and struggle manfully with your corporation, 
my poor old Macass, and tlunk your stars that you have these 
to interest you. 

Here's a fellow who has had an object in life, too, it appears. 
I cut his advertisement out of the Times, It's a devilish deal 
better than the leading article. 


T^UTCH PUG FOR ^LE—A very fine specimen of this almost 
^ extinct breed. He is one year and a half old, and very gay and 
lively, and is the SomA Jidt property of a gentleman, who.^ from con> 
tinuM ill'health, is unable to Keep him. ^ Loivesc price m guineas. No 
dealer need apply# cither directly or indirectly. May be seen at Mr» 
Harrtdge's Forge, Pitt Street Mews, Park Ladc. 


Now, I say, here's something to excite vour sympathy. An 
announcement more affecting tlian this cant well be imagined— 
a dog of an almost extinct breed, and the owner of that rare 
animal obliged, from continued ill-bealth, to part with him. 
Think, my dear Macass, of a tender and benevolent-minded 
man, bis nne facultks overclouded by disease, fondly attached 
to his darling pug, yet seeing that between him and that beloved 
being a separation must come! The last interviews arc now 
taking place between them: the last breakfasts; the last 
fricassee of chicken: the last saucers of cream ; the little darling 
is now lapping them up, and licking the band which shall soon 
pat its black nose no more. He is. “ gay and lively " now, the 
,poor little beggar—quite unconscious ot his coming fate—but 
eighteen monum old—it's heartrending. Ain't it ? 

What d^^ree of ill-health is it, or what species of malady can 
it be, which obliges a gentleman to part from such a dena fide 
darling ? This invalid’s ill-health is ' ‘ continuous." the advertise¬ 
ment says. Do the caresses of the pug increase his master's 
complaint? Does continued anxiety for the pretty favounte 
prev^t the owner's return to strength, and must he wean him¬ 
self from the little black-nosed, cock-tailed, cream-coloured 
innocent, as delicate mammas do from their babies? What a 
sefxualion, mm Dieu / Poor Fuggy 1 Poor poor Master 1 

Of course, he won't "part with him to a dealer, directly or in¬ 
directly ; no, no. Fancy a man's feelings, the separation over, 
at seeing Puggy some day in the Quadrant, in the red-waist¬ 
coat podeet of a dirty-looking black^ard, with six other dogs, 
and a wideawake hat i An invalid, as this mtleman is# 
couldn't stand such a sadden shock. He w‘ould oe carried off 
to a chemist's; and we should tiear of an inquest on a gentle- 
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man at the ** White Bear/* Pum in the Quadrant—Fuggy in 
the company of all sorts of low brought up in the worst 
habltSf and barking in the volgarest manner t Fuggy* the once 
beantw and inoocent* in tlw Quadrant I—Oh don't—I canH 
bear the 'orrid drought I 

Chit must a man be In high health to keep a Dutch pug? 
Does the care and anxiety incident on Dutch pug^keeping madce 
a man of naturally robust habit ill and'delicate? If so, it's 
most generous of the owner of the little Dutchman to warn the 
public. You pay thirty guineas—the very lowest price—you 
incur responsibility, infinite care, unrest, disease. You lose 
your peaM of mind, and break your heart in cherishing this 
darling; and then you part with him. You recollect what 
happen^ to the heroes in Homer, how they were made to 
dogs a prey. Here is a modern torn in pieces by a little pug. 

A little uutch pug. with a little turned-up blade nose. And 
is there no other pretty possessor of a nes retrofess/, which man 
coaxes and dandles, and feeds with cream and chicken, and 
which he parts with after a struggle? Ah, ray good fellow I 
Ah. my dear Macassar 1 We are sad dogs 1 we are cynical t 
You take my allusion, and your knowledge of tho world will 
enable you to understand the allegory of 

Your affectionate 

SWELLMORB. 

TAe Marqma qf Macassar. 




PORTRAITS FROM THE LATE EXHIBITION. 
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As a popular contemporary has given a number of highly 
interesting portraits and biographies of gentleman connected 
with the Ebthibition, whose families and friends will naturally 
provide themselves with copies of their relatives' lives and 
countenances, Mk Punchy ever anxious to VKtnclit self and 
public, has it in contemplation to ornament bis journal with 

LIVES AND PORTRAITS OF THE EX111B1TOHS 
Who have not gained prises at the Exposition of 1851 . 

And to this highly interesting class he strongly recommends 
bis publication, of which, if but six copies W’cckly be taken by 
every Exhibitor, a decent remuneration ijannot fail to attend the 
labours of Mr, P, 

As specimens taken at hazard merely, Mr, Punch offers for 
the present wedk the following biographies and portraits. 

Mr. Podgers is the eldest son, though the third child, of 
Major Podgers, of the Horse Marines, which he commanded, 
on the death of their Colonel, in the flotilla action in the Ba.v 
of Fundy. The Major married Bella, seventh daughter of Sir 
MufRon Wroggles, of Wrogglcsby, Northamptonshire, in which 
county the old Saxon family of Wroggles, or Worogles, has been 
located since the days of Alfred. The Podgers family, though 
ancient, is not of such antiquity. Mr. Podgers received his 
dementary education under the care of the Reverend Doctor 
Grig, at Northampton, v bence he was removed to Hanow-on-^ 
the-Hill, where he would have been a contemporary of Doctor 
Parr, Sir William Jones, Lord Byron, and Sir Robert Peel, 
bad he been placed at this famous school while those eminent 
Indiiddoals were studying there. It docs not appear that 
Master Podgers took any prizes at Harrow, any more than at 
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the eehftWon of 1851 : hi« 8 e»J“. 

brilliaiit. vnd hi* jfowcrs of application being only trifling. 

Mf Podwa^Ei removed from Harrow to Coppemo» 

CoUegOi ^ 



MMoet »«««.; «w»«. 


wartment: am mraovED woo, 

MOTfCRD *y THE COMMITTEB. 


timruished for chuttical attainmentt, he was very near gmau« 
«toor (n . ringle cochw wtth > pg^y 

mtnA imerhoAl »«* ^ •*“ 
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and an injury to Mr. Podgers's nose was the only permanent 
consequence of the rencontre. 

It was not till 1823 that he inherited, by 4 ||fe^Ruse of the 
gallant Major, his father, his estate of ModgenHfdgers. Hants, 
where he now resides, occupying himself withlK^ltural pur< 
suits, and with hunting, although increasing years and weight 
have rather wearied him of that occupation. Mr. Podgers is a 
magistrate and a married man: the father (by ISmily, daughter^ 
of Reverend Felix Rabbits) of thirteen children. 

His spud was invented towards the close of the year 1B50, aiii!ll 
it is unnecessary to particularise this invention, which has not' 
been found to answer better than, or indeed to diflfer greatly 
from, implements of a like simple nature. 

Mr. P^gers^s opinions as n politician are well known. Not 
noisy, he is consistent; and has often been heard to say, that 
if all England were like him, we should get Protection back 
again. England being of the contrary opinion, no such result 
is expected. He is threescore years old, and weighs, we should 
think, a good fourteen stone ten. 

Mrs. Glinders retained, by marrying her cousin, her own 
maiden and respectable name. Mr. Glinders. her father, h.as 
long been known as a distiitgulahed medical practitioner nt 
Bath. Mr. Fitzroy Glinders, her husband, is a solicitor in tliat 
city. 

In Bath, or its charming ncighboturhood, the chief part of the 
existence of Mrs. Glinders has been passed. It was here that 
she contracted, in *thc year 1836, that matrimonial engagement 
with the Reverend Mr. Fiddlcbury, which was so scandalously 
broken oflf by the Reverend Gentleman, who married Miss 
Bluff. The jury of an offended comt^^awarded Miss GlindiTs 
;^50o for the damage thus done to her aSections, which sum she 
brought as dowry to her cousin the (then) young Fitrroy Glinders, 
who conducted her case. Their union has been blessed with a 
considerable family, and indeed Mr. Glinders's quiver is so fuU. 
of them, that he has been obliged to take another pew at 
church. 

The washerwoman of Hath has ever had a constant friend in 
Mrs. Glinders. The thoughtless chimney-sweep, the ignorant 
deg^'s-meat man of her own city have always been plentifully 
supplied by her with means for bettering their spiritual condition. 
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The Ceffres and Mandiogoes batre 'foiiiid her eager lo their 
behalf.. 

The aoinitezpap, sent for previous eaditbitionjo the nationol 
Eapotition, it inbred finally as a present for the King of 
QaacoQ. it is nsboUen, striped bine and pbii^ with a rich fringe 
of yellow and pea«green. It occupied Mrs. Gtindersi,two hundred 
and seventy-four evenings, and the prime cost of the wool was 



j^ty. t4i. For a web wfaAdi was to pass under tlie eyes of 
herownSli^verrign, overtha^eetof anodier. though abenighted, 
gfecnaarefa, Mrs. GUnders tb^bt jtisfily that expend was not to 
be regarded She had « not fintUng her name in the prise 
list, and had even entertltfcd att idea that Mr. Glinders w'ould 
receive a public honcatr. ' Bat thne mid her own strong sfnrit 
WtU console Mrs. GUndets under these duappointments; and 
for the side of Badly and frieiidSt it is to be hoped that she 
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Witt, tie, .In the words (sllli^Uy ;diered) of our immortal bard, 
** herself again." 

f 

Horatio Nelson Slamcoe was bom in the New Lambeth, 
in the year when England lost her greatest na^ltero. Hb 
mother, having witnessed the Mineral procession of Trafalgar’s 
conqueror, determined to bestow on her child, If a son, the 
glorious names of the departed; hence, in due tiine, the two 



raoressoa slaiic<mi;*'**a auUbCHaATORAt,” or slamcob's 

GENT’S OWN Jia^ OP HAIR.” 

Christian names of the sjidb^ect of fhb memoir. The parents 
of Mr. Slamcoe wert. in humble Ule ; and for the eminence 
which he has subsequently acquired, has to thank his genius 
rather than hb education, wideb was neglected for the labours 
necessary to one whose own hands must work his own liveli- 
bdod. 



384 MxsdEiXAifsous coNTiinsnrioiirs to ^funcr/ 

Well tad diaftillf. tbroQgli M4pHl<*fliSrtf yoan, have the 
hands af Horatio Slamooe toiled, JBaely. taken uodtt the roof 
of a tonsorial practitioner in the WIMerioo Road, Mr. Slameoe 
learned thMlidiinents of a trade which hjKIm hah been elevated 
to an int; Ihr if to imitate bea^dful hhitnih be Art, what man 
des ar v ea llte proud name of artut better than the plqiant pernio 
qttler? At twenty-one years of age, Mr. Shuneoe had the 
honour of attending at L-mb-tb Palace, with a wig, made by 
hts yoottg bands, and offered to a late reverend Pr^te of our 
Church. Professor S. augured ill for Episcopacy when those 
ornaments of our dignified divines fell into desuetttde. 

As Napoleo^ crowned biraseT King and Emperog, so it was. 
we beUniw, that Horatio Slameoe dubbed bunself Professor. 
Hts inventions are known to the world, and Iheir benedeent 
feadaence is estempUfied in bis own person. Before he ever 
alimpipted Continental travel, his ^Isarn of Bobemui” was 
as Amenca was discovered by Columbus before 
find phdosophjn Oenaese pat foot on shipboard. His Tuscan 
Dentnrice; his Cartfahi^n^ ; bis Fountiiin of Hebe, 

are •*^**-^f^**r**‘*i.i which (be says) no toilet 

is ca^^ta^e. They are to be procured at bis establishment. 

*' Ttip ColQi^ of Beauty,*' with the usual liberal allowance to 
the trade, who shottKI hewa my pf unprincipled imitators, only 
too eager to a<^^ the dlsoovSEi of the Professor. 

That the KlMnlnfc or Gent's Own Hc^ of Hair, should 
have beensggppded by a medal, » one of those instances 
*'whia%OiVi|H|lp^ 00 theawanfi oC^the Committee. Let us 
hope B>apaiijTi||n coiisphm.pa the part of r9vaiwiie~maAi;rs 
(enemiei^IlL ^ameei^dSM^ hfe) defeated object , 
of his aiMkk Bum Gmr* be an|p|||Bvidua]s blighfid like 
hinuelf, whom hair !■» nme night, as some men's 

has iteenlfh leccnwnends to such 

Ids Cnthaginian dye, whkS^Wg jgiipil ^ WOild. at least, 
Irom fmessifqr what ravag^g|M^|||H4M^^ and manly pnde 
would hufe ; though >/ - ffp e ftad . the Professor 'i 

earn hair is SndelM for to the Cartha¬ 

ginian discover 
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